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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



If I succeed in accomplishing the plan 1 have 
proposed to myself, the picture of the course of 
woman's life presented in the following pages 
will form both a complete work in itself, and 
an appropriate conclusion to the preceding 
volumes. 

It is desirable to state at the outset what our 
ideas are with respect to the destination and 
faculties of woman, and the obstacles she en- 
counters as she advances towards perfection ; as 
well as to declare our opinion on various points, 
the discussion of which hereafter would only 
impede o\ir progress. The preliminary chapter 
will therefore be devoted to the consideration 
of the present condition of women in society, of 
the obligations imposed on them by education, 
and of the much higher qualities with which 
we think they ought to be imbued. 

In the first book the education of girls between 

the ages of ten and fifteen will be considered. 
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Here, in all that relates to morality, the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel wîll be a sufficient guide ; 
but in the intellectual part of education — so 
often a mere mechanical process — there is 
abundant room for new suggestions. 

The second book will be devoted to the season 
of youth, and the entrance on womanhood. 
During the first of these periods instruction, 
especially religious instruction, will be the 
object of our attention. But with the termina- 
tion of youth what may be called premeditated 
education also terminates. At a later period 
that accidental and irregular developement 
arising from the course of life not only modifies 
the efiect of any previous education, but often 
brings to light its defects. 

In the last book, which will treat of maturity 
and old age, we shall have no more facts to 
relate, but an important moral lesson to in- 
culcate. During the long period of mature age, 
when, though the privileges of youth have passed 
away, the faculties still retain their wonted 
vigour, woman receives, even in this world, the 
due recompence for the use she has made of her 
earlier years. On the one hand, ennui, dis- 
couragement, and useless regrets, — on the other, 
a happy and useful career, lie before her. 
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Another prospect opens before old age. The 
faxMilties^ gradually weakened, have fewer op- 
portunities of being exercised, but the education 
of the soul still goes on. God at first educates 
us by what He gives us, and afterwards by what 
He takes away. A work, which is every day 
becoming more internal, is continually going on. 
But this is a subject too profoimd, too interest- 
ing — I had almost said, too personal — to be 
minutely dwelt on by one who has reached this 
extreme point. Old age reserves her secrets to 
herself; and were it not from a wish to present 
to our readers some useful reflections, we should 
shrink from lifting the veil which conceals her 
feelings. 

In order to contract a subject so extensive, 
as well as to avoid any very glaring inconsist- 
encies, we shall address our remarks only to 
women of the middle and higher classes. 
Amongst them we generally find a desire to 
improve education; and the good which may 
here be effected will descend by the force of ex- 
ample on those of humbler rank. But even with 
this limitation, it is not easy to make our re- 
marks applicable to all. So much difference of 
opinion and character exists between women of 
different countries, that we cannot address either 
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the same advice, or the same warnings, indis- 
criminately to an Englishwoman, a French- 
woman, or a German. We must soimd the 
depths of the female heart in order to find their 
common points of resemblance, and to point out 
their conunon faults ; and even then, can hardly 
avoid giving offence to all, unless we content 
ourselves with the most general and common- 
place axioms of morality. 

But however delicate the task may be, I am 
unwilling to give it up. What art might not 
be able to accomplish, piety and humility will 
render more easy. It is to women themselves 
that I would henceforward address myself. 
Firmly persuaded that their happiness, even in 
this world, depends entirely on their being true 
Christians, I have endeavoured to prove this by 
following the course of their life. I cannot 
flatter myself that I have entirely succeeded in 
my object ; but it seemed to me that a work 
was wanted in which the two important subjects 
of religion and human destiny should be pre- 
sented in one view. In most religious books 
the peculiar impressions of women, their natural, 
and we may say inevitable, feelings have been 
little considered, and no detailed advice has 
been given them ; whilst in the greater number 
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of treatises on morality, religion is almost left 
out of the question ; and, even when its in- 
fluence is acknowledged, is not made the soul 
of our existence, at once the actuating principle, 
and the end of all our actions. But without 
this there is no true religion. 

Can I venture myself to enter more at large 
on this holy subject ? Is there not some danger 
of profaning religion by associating it with a 
multitude of earthly objects ? I think not. On 
the contrary, it seems to me that every thought, 
every interest in life, requires to be hallowed 
by piety. No doubt the most precious aid is 
that which, weaning our souls from this world, 
raises them up to God ; but we need other aid 
also, to enable us to apply the great truths of 
religion to the concerns of this life. The dew 
which descends from heaven may seem to lose 
something of its purity when it comes in contact 
with the earth ; but the earth, moistened by its 
fertilising. drops, becomes clothed with verdure 
and beauty. 
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PRELIMINARY CHAPTER. 
Section I. 

Present Condition of Women in Society. 

fj Cheistianity, by extending the sentiments 
' of humanity and justice, first rescued women 
from their state of degradation. The progress 
they have since made in freedom, in know- 
ledge, and in social influence, cannot be de- 
nied; but, with regard to this last point, a 
great change has taken place in our own time. 
Women have acquired more liberty and more 
knowledge; but their social influence has di- 
minished. 

^or should we, in my opinion, regret for 
them the loss of a species of power, which 
could be regarded only as. an usurpation — 
a dominion acquired by alwremen^ and main- 
tained by artifice ; and which, by robbing men 
of their dignity, and womea of their modesty, 
was equally injurious to the characters of both. 
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2 PRELIMINARY CHAPTER. 

But there is, nevertheless, a happy influence, 
which women are intended to exercise. There 
are qualities which would often remain dor- 
mant in a nation, were it not for the interest 
taken by women in their developement. If 
the endowments which have been bestowed 
in an especial manner upon them, were taken 
away from the common stock, the patrimony 
of the human race would be grievously im- 
poverished. 

But it seems to us that the standard of 
morality amongst women of all classes might 
be raised infinitely higher. Their influence — 
the loss of which, with all its abuses, may 
in some respects be regretted — would then 
become truly beneficial. In proportion as 
public interests have encroached on those of 
private life, women have become, in a moral 
point of view, more isolated ; and yet their more 
peculiar qualities are,' perhaps, of all others 
what are most needed in the present age. 

Women are naturally religious. They hear 
the voice of God in their hearts; they ac- 
knowledge its gentle, yet powerful, accents in 
the gospel. Often wounded in their affections, 
frequently endowed with an imagination not 
easily contented with the realities of this life, j 
every thing contributes to make them look j 
forward to that better world, where their wishes 
will be satisfied, and their troubles calmed. 
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And thus it is that devotional feelings, 

which lie dormant in the breast of man, are 

continually awakened and developed by the 

influence of women. Men often seem to possess 

a rational, moral, enlightened sense of religion ; 

they are actuated by the powerful motives 

presented in the gospel ; but does it not appear 

as if women were better acquainted with the 

secret — the charm — of a spontaneous, internal, 

religion ; a religion in which faith and love 

are their own reward, and offer a pure and 

disinterested worship ? 

So many other feelings also would be chilled 
if deprived of female influence, that in many 
respects this influence, as exercised by a vir- 
tuous woman, may be said to resemble, in an 
imperfect degree, that of Christianity itself. 
Its principle, no doubt, is less sublime, less 
powerful as aregenerating agent; but still 
there is a certam degree of analogy in some of 
its effects. For instance, is there not some 
resemblance between the spirit of Christianity 
and that innate spirit of charity displayed by 
woman? that pity, so keenly and even pain- 
folly felt, which urges her always to fly to the 
relief of distress ? The impulse is irresistible ; 
former dislikes are effaced ; offences and faults 
forgotten ; nothing is thought of but the present 
suffering. 

Some particular qualities too, which have 
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4 PBELIMINABY CHAPTER. 

perhaps been more fully developed în women, 
owing to their state of dependence, are not the 
less necessary to the whole human race. Such, 
for instance, is that disposition, which, unâer the 
name of humility, is so often treated with con- 
tempt. Yet as relates to this world, what is 
humility but a simple conviction that we pos- 
sess no innate superiority, that we may be ex- 
celled either in knowledge or virtue, and that 
we should be ready to allow that others may 
have reason on their side ? Such, too, is the 
feeling of gratitude so little experienced by 
men, whose pride seems offended at the idea of 
being imder obligation to a benefactor: and 
such are all those truly noble qualities, by 
which woman is enabled to support with pro- 
priety, with that true dignity which springs 
from the soul, those various relations of infe- 
riority to which every himian being is at times 
called on to submit. 

Hitherto we have been speaking only of 
that salutary influence which is exercised, al- 
most unknown to themselves, by happily gifted 
women. But what would this influence be- 
come, if, by an enlightened and religious edu- 
cation, they had acquired both an earnest wish 
to contribute to the general good, and the 
means of accomplishing this object? And of 
how much importance is it that they should re- 
ceive such an education ! How much power has 
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been entrusted to them by nature ! How many- 
different periods of life are, almost inevitably, 
mibjected to their empire I Infancy, with its 
weakness and ignorance ; youth, with its im- 
petuous* passions ; and old age, loaded with in- 
firmities which they alone have the power of 
alleviating. 

One reason, perhaps, of the great severity 
with which woman has sometimes been judged, 
is the high degree of perfection of which she is 
supposed to be susceptible. It would seem as 
if her image, clothed with grace and dignity, 
were constantly presenting itself to the mind 
of man; in youth captivating and deluding 
him, and in the end inspiring him with a dis- 
taste for every thing that differs from the per- 
fect model, which seemed destined to charm 
him. 

And it must be acknowledged that this ideal 
image of woman is indeed beautiful ; that she 
is, as she exists in a creative imagination, an 
admirable conception. But why, alas I is this 
ideal image so seldom realised ? Why does it 
present itself to the mind of man only as a de- 
lusive dream ; and to that of woman only as an 
indication to her of those real qualities, of which 
she must content herself with offering merely 
the semblance ? Why is it that we frequently 
see so many of these qualities displaced by 
fidlings of an entirely opposite kind? Does it 
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6 PRELIMINARY OHAPTER. 

not seem as if women were belying their own 
nature, when consideration for others is super- 
seded by selfishness, candour by artifice, and 
when they make use of their quick powers of 
discernment only to establish their own au- 
thority ? 

Yet on the other hand we must acknowledge, 
how many admirable women may always be 
found exemplifying most of the features in this 
ideal image. Some of them are indeed to be 
met with in almost all women, for even where 
they appear most completely effaced, unlooked- 
for circumstances will occasionally bring them 
to light again. Whilst, therefore, we are com- 
pelled to own that perfect frankness is a rare 
virtue in women, we venture to assert that their 
feelings are more ardent, more durable, and less 
liable to be chiUed by sophistical reasoning, 
than those of men. On the other hand, their 
existence is less simple, and their motives less 
easily imderstood ; so that, paradoxical as it may 
soimd, they seem to be both more natural and 
more artificial. ^^ 

Whence then arises that lamentable alloy 
by which beings, evidently intended for better 
things, are so frequently debased? It seems 
to us that it is attributable in great measure to 
a cause of very remote date ; to that degrading 
yoke of servitude so long imposed on them by 
men, -This cause must inde^ orvgLnally have 
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been most powerful; for though it has been 
gradually decreasing in strength till it has^ at 
last, ahnost ceased to exist at all, its effects still 
remain — the trace of them is deeply impressed 
on the manners, the opinions, and even the 
thoughts of women. They have blindly adopted 
those humiliating maxims which it should have 
been their object to subvert. 

A deep conviction of the prerogatives of the 
Deity — a persuasion that for women as well 
as for men the first and great commandment is 
to love God with all the heaii;, and soul, and 
strength, is the ennobling principle which, by 
obliging them to fulfil the duties imposed by 
God, and therefore to obey man when this be- 
comes a duty to God, will preserve them from 
imbibing any thing of a servile spirit. And 
would it not be a servile spirit which would 
lead them to direct their mind, their soul, and 
thoughts, to mortal man, and even from child- 
hood to place their secret hopes on him ? Yet 
this is the unworthy and arbitrary principle by 
which the education and the conduct of the 
whole sex have too often been guided. 

We are very far from wishing to deny the 
subordinate condition of women. It is indeed 
necessary for the maintenance of that bond 
which is destined to become the foundation of 
future society. There must be a head of every 
£unily^ from whose decisions chilâiea mw&\, \^ 
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convinced that there is no appeal; otherwise 
the hope that the commands of one parent may 
be revoked by the other, would lead to con- 
tinual disobedience; and the idea of intermi- 
nable disputes would be so closely connected 
with that of marriage, that few sensible men 
would venture on the step. It is but right that 
the husband should enjoy the quiet possession 
of his authority as some compensation for the 
obligations he has imposed on himself, and for 
the new duties he is called upon to perform. 
Had man been content with the exercise of 
his legitimate rights, no blame would have 
attached to him ; but in this instance, as in so 
many others, he has been tempted to abuse the 
power with which he was entrusted. 

Even in the present age, when, owing to that 
spirit of liberty which has been diffused by 
Christianity, the freedom of woman is so greatly 
increased, and she has at any rate less to dread 
from the physical effects of oppression, she 
still lives in a species of moral subjection. The 
weak are indeed protected against the strong 
by equitable laws, and by a more civilised state 
of manners ; the bonds of marriage are drawn 
closer by the obligations of religion : but still 
the wife may feel the dread of being forsaken ; 
and at any rate nothing can protect her from 
that moral desertion, always so painful, and 
sometimes even fataL Man still preserves the 
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feeling of independence; still considers that 
woman is made for him, and not he for woman ; 
still regards her as his property, and looks upon 
himself as her natural master. Beholding in 
her only a future wife, any faculties she may 
possess which do not bear directly on his in- 
terests have no value in his estimation; and 
yet woman is endowed with many gifts which 
are entirely unconnected with her condition as 
a wife. 

This condition is indeed natural, but not 
necessary to her existence ; and it should there- 
fore be the object of education to develope in 
girls such faculties as will afford them the greatest 
probability of conducting themselves with pru- 
dence, virtue, usefulness, and dignity, whatever 
may be their lot in life. But this has too 
fipequently been frustrated by the selfishness of 
man. BKs views, if directed at all to female 
education, have generally been personal; his 
object haa been to render woman an instrument 
either for the gratification of his passions, or 
the advancement of his interests. And though 
his views are now become more enlarged, 
though he now hopes to find in woman an 
instructor for his children, and is therefore 
anxious for her improvement, yet he has always 
the same object in view. It would seem as if 
one half of the human race were deemed un- 
-worthy of being improved on their own ac- 
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count, as if it were entirely forgotten that 
woman being equally with man a piece of divine 
workmanship, she should be treated according 
to her nature, and raised to that degree of 
moral excellence and happiness of which she 
is here capable. A part is assigned to her, and 
she is duly prepared for its performance, but 
without any reference to the effect on her own 
character. According to conunon opinion, her 
views in life are neither fixed on herself, nor, 
unhappily, on God. 

Nor do we wish that her main object in life 
should be herself. We desire that she should de- 
vote herself to the happiness of others ; but we 
desire that man should do this also. By no other 
means does it seem to us that human beings 
can attain any great degree either of happiness 
or perfection. But when this devotion to others 
is imposed as a duty by those who reap all 
the advantage of it — imposed too by those 
who show no disposition to practise it them- 
selves — we cannot believe that it will be as 
abiding, or always as sincere, as it ought to be 
to deserve the exalted name of self-devotion. 

In other things, too — in science, morality, 
social acquirements — every thing has long 
been presented to woman under a false aspect 
— every thing so arrayed as to favour partial 
views. Even religion has been employed as a 
means, instead of being held out as an es- 
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pecial end. " Of what use," it has been asked, 
*^ would the developement of such a faculty be 
to a woman ?" or, in other words, of what use 
would it be to her husband ? But should the 
atility of any quality as regards a husband, 
who may possibly never exist, be the only 
thing considered? Surely it is not right 
that the numerous class of women, who have 
nothing to do with the passions or interests of 
men, should be condemned to waste their lives 
m idleness, or useless occupations ; that those 
who are destitute of beauty, youth, or any at- 
tractive qualities, to whom the happiness of 
bdng wives or mothers is denied, should be 
overlooked, and perhaps despised, and should 
possess no resources against old age ? Is it 
either moral or charitable to make them feel as 
if their existence were a failure, as if they were 
only half-finished beings? Because they are 
objects of indifference to the other sex, have 
they lost their right to become complete crea- 
tures, to fulfil the intentions of that Creator 
who has endowed them with reason, and of that 
Saviour who died for them as well as for men ? 
As long as man considers only his own ad- 
vantage in the tendency of the education be- 
stowed on woman, he will be deceived by his 
Own selfish views, and will not obtain even that 
^ppiness at which he aims. In vain will he 
be œnthiuâlljr changing his system, and. tec\vm^ 
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from education by turns a mistress, an artist, 
or a housekeeper; he will never gain a wife, 
a companion, a being truly formed to be the 
charm and comfort of his life. 

Must we then conclude that happiness is not 
to be found in the married state? that a 
woman cannot attach herself with her whole 
heart and soul to her husband ? God forbid I 
but by resting their hopes on a higher object, 
their mortal love will become as ardent as any 
earthly feeling can be — far more so than it is 
in general. Two beings depending on each 
other, and urged by the same impulse towards 
eternity — conscious of mutual imperfections, 
but each axîknowledging their own self-defici- 
ency to be the greatest — will both be led to 
cultivate in their souls all the germs of immor- 
tality, and will trust to futurity for the full 
accomplishment of their destiny. To beings 
thus imited all the afflictions of this world seem 
only " for a moment ; " while every pleasure, 
which deserves to be so called, will, they feel^ 
be prolonged throughout all eternity ; and that 
spirit of true Christianity which renders a wife 
affectionate and submissive, will also support 
the woman who has remained single, and will 
never leave her destitute of affections and of 
comfort. 
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Section H. 

On the true Destination of Women, 

Ik a moral point of view, the general voca- 
tion of men and women is the same : both are 
required to adore their Creator, and to do 
good according to their ability; both are re- 
quired to obey the dictates of justice and of 
truth, and to practise every other duty which 
is imposed on them as human beings. But pe- 
culiar duties are also assigned to each; and 
those which devolve on woman are either en- 
tirely individual, or comprised within a narrow 
circle. Her affections have thus become con- 
centrated ; and her duties, from being so clearly 
defined, seem the more stringent. 

In the department which has fallen to her 
lot, woman has been subjected to^an impe- 
rious necessity ; but we always find that moral 
beings- submit quietly to such obligations as 
are imposed by the nature of things. In this 
instance the case is one of urgent necessity. 
Children must be brought up ; aged parents 
must be taken care of; the household affairs 
must be 'superintended. Every employment 
which is necessary, and not already appro- 
priated, has devolved upon woman ; and even 
when allowed the assistance of others, she is 
considered responsible for their conduct, and 
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expected to guide and watch over them. Yet 
whatever may be the restraints of such a con- 
dition^ it is not without its compensations. The 
influence thus acquired by women is almost 
unbounded; and when exercised for the general 
good, must be productive of heartfelt satisfac- 
tion. 

What then is the particular part which wo- 
men are called upon to perform in this world? 
We answer, to render private life as perfect as 
is consistent with the limits imposed upon it by 
the divine law. This applies to every condi- 
tion. Women, whether rich or poor, married or 
single, must necessarily exercise an important 
influence on private life : on them the happiness 
of families must always in great measure de- 
pend. In making use of the expression private 
life, we take it as opposed to public life — to 
political functions : for we do not at all mean 
to imply that women should confine their ac- 
tivity within the circle of their family ; we 
believe that their influence is intended to be 
much more extensively beneficial. But still it 
is, in all cases, of the same nature. They must 
always address themselves to individuals ; they 
have no direct relation with the public ; and 
they are unconnected with any particular body 
of people. It is generally their lot while on 
earth to be in subjection to some one master, 
whether that master be a father or a husband. 
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Such ÎS not only the will of society, but the 
natural consequence of their own affections. 

Yet there is much that is noble in this voca- 
tion: to perfect, to animate, to embellish, and 
sanctify private life, must surely be acknow- 
ledged as a great and exalted object. Women . 
seem naturally formed for instructing. Not onl jT) 
is the moral education of children, — those future \ 
sovereigns of the earth, — directly under their \ 
control, but by the example they afford, by the > 
charm which they spread over the destiny of I 
every period of life, the means of amelioration 
are constantly in their power. It is under the . 
domestic roof that those opinions and those 
manners are acquired, by which existing in- 
stitutions will be either sustained or over- 
turned. The part assigned to woman in the 
vicissitudes of destiny, however obscure, is far 
from being unimportant. 

That woman, therefore, who exercises the 
most beneficial influence within the sphere al- 
lotted to her, will best fulfil her destination. 
Hence it naturally follows, that the married 
woman — she who as a wife, a mother, and the 
mistress of a family, exerts the most widely ex- 
tended influence — will obtain the greatest 
degree of consideration, and will be viewed as 
a tjrpe of the whole sex. Yet even in this con- 
dition she is in a state of dependence ; in all her 
occupations she must submit to the authority 
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of a master who regulates and directs her ac- 
tions. It would seem, therefore, as if the un- 
married woman might enjoy more liberty, 
though within a more contracted circle; yet 
she also is in many respects under restraint. 

Perhaps in some countries this restraint is 
carried too far. There can be little doubt that, 
in the course of time, the pious zeal with which 
they seek to do good, the modesty and con- 
tinually increasing knowledge with which they 
fulfil this duty, must enlarge the narrow limits 
within which women are at present obliged to 
confine their exertions. But they will never 
throw off that degree of restraint which is im- 
posed by a sense of propriety. The daughter, 
growing up under the guidance of a mother 
who is bound to obedience, naturally conforms 
to the model which is constantly before her 
eyes; and acquires that spirit of docility and 
deference, that pliability of disposition, which 
will always lead her to shrink from the dis- 
approbation of the world, unless supported 
against that disapprobation by the dictates of 
her own conscience. 

And it is right that it should be so. If a 
woman were too confident, too independent of 
opinion, her best intentions would be frus- 
trated. Even her own sex would be opposed 
to her. Their tact is too delicate for them not 
to perceive that, as they might advance towards 
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independence, men would advance towards în- 
difference, and though still attaching themselves 
to individuals, would, on finding their protec- 
tion no longer required, imbibe strong pre- 
judices against the sex in general 

Living in such a state of avowed or implied 
subjection, it is impossible that women should 
not be greatly influenced by circumstances in 
fonning their opinions. Hence it is that we 
generaUy find them steering a sort of middle 
course between what they themselves consider 
light, and what they perceive to be the opinion 
of others ; and they hardly ever venture on an 
independent decision as to what is proper, even 
in matters relating exclusively to themselves. 
They are seldom able to enjoy an interval of 
unmterrupted tranquillity. Those long hours 
which with men are devoted to study, or to the 
ahuost mechanical exercise of their various pro- 
fessions, are scarcely ever allowed to women. 
Continually occupied by the present and daily 
interests of individuals, they are at times re- 
quired to make sudden decisions, and to guard 
against being themselves led away by emotions 
which they are yet called upon to excuse and 
understand. How much cahnness and presence 
of mind are necessary to enable them to pre- 
serve their minds in a state of equilibrium, and 
to raise themselves above present considera- 
tions, without depriving them of their due im- 

VOL. III. c 
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portance. And in the numerous perplexities 
of so many opposing obligations, how difficult 
must it be to assign to each duty its proper 
rank ; to decide whether those which are most 
important in themselves are also the most ne- 
cessary ; or whether those which are only 
secondary should not, on particular occasions, be 
allowed to take the lead ! We see at once that 
no general rules can afford much assistance in 
making such decisions. 

It is therefore of the utmost importance that 
women should possess a quick and correct feel- 
ing of what the exigency of the moment re- 
quires. No doubt an accurate knowledge of 
the laws of duty is very desirable for them ; 
but in order to apply these laws with advantage, 
some qualities, which seem almost instinctive, 
are necessary. How then, it may be asked, 
are these qualities to be communicated? In 
reply to this question we would observe, that 
women are, in this respect, most favourably en- 
dowed by their Creator. They are far from 
being deficient in quick perceptions. What 
they want are enlarged motives ; they require 
some other spur than what is afforded by their 
tastes, their love of pleasure, their vanity, or 
their capricious affections ; and. some other 
check than what is imposed by the fear of cen- 
sure. In short they must be freed from the 
dominion of egotism. And how can we hope 
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to attain so cfesiraUe an c^ject except by the 
love of God, by that lively iaitli, that ardent 
affi^^tkm, which so thoroiighly penetnttee the 
heart as to sapjjy the place of innate qnalities, 
and ahnost to seem an invcdnntary taste for 
what is good? If we desire that woman should 
possess humility withoat meanness, jdiabihty of 
dispositicHi unalloyed by a spirit of cowardly 
acquiescence, an inexhaustible diaiity, which, 
without overlooking present wel£ue, will es- 
pedally interest itself in the welfue of the soul, 
— we must make her a Christian. 

Christianity is a religion so perfectly adapted 
to the whole human race, that we might per- 
haps appear to depreciate it if we q)oke of it as 
peculiarly suited to women. But we are at 
any rate quite justified in asserting that women 
seem particularly formed for Christianity. She 
who is thoroughly imbued with true Christiaa 
principles, and with that universal charity which 
residts from them, is enabled clearly to dis- 
tinguish her various and complicated duties. 
She at once perceives what line of conduct 
Dught to be pursued under any particular cir- 
cumstances; she sees on every occasion what 
peculiar duties are required from the devoted 
prife, the tender mother, the compassionate 
Zihristian; and she feels that if one of these 
luties were neglected, or pushed beyond its 
lue limits, some other quality must suffer in 
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consequence, and her character be marked by 
inconsistency. 

Above all she feels the necessity of sounding 
her own heart, in order to purify its dispositions. 
Probing it, even to its inmost recesses, her 
humility increases in proportion as the idea she 
forms of her vocation becomes more exalted. Con- 
tinually comparing herself with a divine model, 
she soon discovers her own deficiencies in cha- 
racter, in knowledge, and in firmness of purpose. 
Obeying her husband from feelings of affection, 
as well as of duty, she submits to him also from 
a sincere conviction of his superiority ; for 
however she may equal him in purity of inten- 
tions, and perhaps even in natural abilities, she 
at once perceives that a more solid course of 
instruction, and a more practical acquaintance 
with human life, have given to his reasoning 
powers a strength which is wanting in her 
own ; and she is soothed and supported by this 
conviction. Ardently as she may wish to 
influence him for his own good, and feelings 
perhaps, that she is even more interested for 
him than he is for himself, she is yet never 
tempted to consider herself as having attained 
a higher state of moral advancement. Nor I 
when she is so unhappy as inwardly to diflb 
from him, does she seek to make her owsj 
opinions prevail. Deeply impressed with thi| 
holiness of their connection, she regards 
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slightest shade of difference between husband 
and wife as the greatest hnpediment to their 
mutual amelioration. 

In aU her domestic arrangements she is 
animated by the same spirit. She wishes her 
household to be an example of all that is pure 
and elevated in human life. She wishes, not 
only that a part of every day should be appro- 
priated to family worship, but that all the 
blessings which we receive from God should be 
consecrated to Him. She promotes happiness 
in order to inspire gratitude to Heaven. Nor 
is she content with the performance of what 
she considers more strictly as duties ; she cul- 
tivates also a taste for the beautifuL This 
seems to her a part of her vocation as a woman ; 
and a certain air of elegance and order per- 
vades every thing around her. Every where 
may be recognised a spirit of minute detail 
closely associated with thoughts of a more 
devated nature. All her physical cares are 
ennobled by the continual exercise of the 
faculties of an immortal souL 

But though such may be her wishes, they 
can never be more than imperfectly accom- 
plished. No one is more aware of this than 
the truly Christian woman. She finds frequent 
cause for mortification in the continual dis- 
appointment of her aspirations after perfection ; 
and her gentleness and patience are thus put to 
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the proof. Yet constantly striving after some- 
thing better, she endeavours to ascertain what 
is the duty of each passing moment; and, 
without hoping too much either from herself 
or others, avoids encountering invincible diffi- 
culties. A secret instinct warns her, that by 
disturbing the inward harmony of those around 
her, she destroys her best means of leading 
their souls to God. 

If we follow such a woman into any of the 
various conditions of life in which she may be 
placed^ we shall always find her equal to the 
duties of her present situation. Whilst under 
the control of her parents, she is an obedient 
and devoted daughter; when old enough to 
marry, though her heart may be filled with the 
presentiment of this new happiness, yet she 
cannot conceive of it unaccompanied by an in- 
timate union of affection and principles. As a 
mother, she will be intelligent, firm, patient; 
a faithful organ of God's will, and peculiarly 
fitted for conveying it to young minds. If she 
be left a widow, the loss of her present happi- 
ness will make no change in the object of 
conâtant amelioration which she has proposed 
to herself. Called upon to act as the guardian 
and instructress of her children, she will strive 
to acquire that knowledge in which she feels 
herself deficient ; and in this situation, as in 
every other, she will be occupied with her own 
education. 
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And again^ if we suppose such a woman to 
liave remained unmarried^ an immense field is 
still open to her ; for she has still in view the 
prospect of doing good to others, and of per- 
fecting in herself all those gifts with which she 
has been endowed* 

Section III. 

On the pectdiar Fcunilties of Women. 

We have already been engaged in describing 
the destination of women; and we have al- 
lowed this subject to precede the consideration 
of their faculties, because these faculties have 
had little to do with the determination of their 
position in the world. Yet a knowledge of 
them must always be of essential importance. 
We must make ourselves acquainted with their 
natural gifts, not only in order to adapt the 
cultivation of them to the demands of society, 
but also that the direction given to them may 
be such as to be most beneficial to themselves. 

But is it true that women do possess any 
faculties of a peculiar nature ? Certainly not, 
in an absolute point of view. The faculties 
both of the soul and mind are essentially the 
same in both sexes ; the difference consists only 
in their relative proportions. These differences, 
however, even with all their variations, are 
sufficiently regular to be easily distinguished. 

C 4 
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But the question will always arise, — and it is 
one not very easUy solved, — how far they are 
necessary and inunutable, and how far they are 
accidental. 

In the first place, we learn from observation, 
that in certain states of civilisation, these dif- 
ferences are continually becoming more remark- 
able; and it is natural that it should be so* 
Women transmit the education they have re- 
ceived to their daughters; and as they fre- 
quently become mothers at an age when the 
greater proportion of men have not yet thought 
of marriage, their generations succeed each 
other rapidly. Moreover, the maternal in- 
fluence is exercised within a confined circle, 
into which the light of external life scarcely 
penetrates. Thus the feelings, the common 
prejudices of women are propagated inde- 
finitely: and as they are impressed with the 
idea that the distinguishing features of their 
moral nature are agreeable to men, it has been 
their object to render these features still more 
marked. The consequence has been that 
woman has become so entirely woman, that the 
rational being — the being of healthy mind and 
body — has almost disappeared ; and has left 
only a weak and sufiering creature, incapable 
of fulfilling her vocation. 

Thanks, however, to the little interest which 
men now take in the failings of women, this 
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abuse has afanoetoemsed in Bomeooontnes. FoBr 
is now ooirectlj appreàateà by socâetr. and oon- 
sidered as tiiesome as it is peniicioii& Yet there 
is always a secret dispc^tion in women to ex- 
aggerate their natural qnafitieB, and to claim m 
tide, not only to sndi as tliey posaras, faut to 
many in which they are deficient. They wi^ 
to be considered both more delicate and more 
sengitive than they really are, and to obtain in 
consequence an exemption from many tMàgqâng 
duties ; little aware what a wretched and con- 
temptible existence they are by this means pre- 
paring for thernselves. 

And hence the danger of cultirating too ex- 
dusively particular dispoations, however de- 
sirable they may appear. Yet they must be 
cultdyated. The qualities by which w<Hnen are 
characterised are pleasing in themselves : they 
^ suited to their vocation, and Ëivourable to 
the amelioration of the whole human race. But 
nnder an exterior completely feminine should 
he discernible a moral being : a being capable, 
Oil all necessary occasions, of energetic action, 
"—capable more especially of habitually dis- 
playing that strength of mind united to gentie- 
ûess of manner, which is described by the 
pression, "self-command.^ 

It is an acknowledged fact, that in every 
*hing requiring powerful and continued mental 
^ort, women are inferior to men ; but there 
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are some privileges which seem to have beern 
granted to them as a sort of compensation^ and 
which, though not without concomitant disad- 
vantages, may be viewed under a favourable 
aspect. 

In the first place, what can be more rapid, 
more acute, than the perception of woman? 
Owing perhaps to her delicate organization, she 
is superior to man in penetration. Her saga- 
city, in this respect is so great, that she habi- 
tually exercises it on the most delicate subjects, 
and delights in seizing on the slightest indi- 
cations which denote the state of the mind- 
By an instinct, which seems almost miraculous, 
she is taught both to discover the sensations of 
others, and to sympathize in them. Her 
imagination enables her to enter at once into 
the feelings even of those who have few points 
of resemblance with her ; she comprehends the 
infant, not only before it can speak, but ahnofft 
I before it is capable even of thinking ; and she 
quickly detects the secret grief of * the un- 
fortunate. 

Another marked feature in the character of 
women is a sort of innate good sense, — a cor- 
rectness of judgment,— which, bb long a^ they 
view a subject impartially, enables them to 
decide at once on the right line of conduct 
Without much reflection, and without being 
led astray by the influence of any contradictory 
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reasoning, they point out^ almost as if by in- 
spiration, what is most urgent and necessary to 
be done. Is it that they are endowed with a 
moral instinct, a sort of intuitive perception of 
what is required by the exigency of the mo- 
ment ? We cannot answer this question ; nor 
can they always allege a motive for their de- 
cision. *^ We ourselves do not know," said one 
of their own sex, ** the reason of our good 
sense." An expression which marks in a strik- 
ing manner both in what they excel, and in 
what they are deficient. 

For whilst acknowledging the importance of 
these advantages, it cannot be denied that these 
instinctive endowments stand much in need of 
a counterpoise. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that different, or even apparently opposite qua- 
lities will neutralize each other. Their mutual 
effects may indeed be coimterbalanced ; and 
thid is a fortimate circumstance : for though the 
qualities themselves may remain, we are then 
enabled to direct them at our pleasure. On 
this account it was that, when we formerly ex- 
pressed a wish that the feelings should be more 
attended to in the education of men, we were 
convinced that their intellectual faculties would 
also be gainers by this plan. And on the other 
hand^ when we desire that in the education of 
women, a habit of reflection — of reasoning — 
should be encouraged and even insisted on, we 
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are persuaded that this would not be in the 
smallest degree injurious to their quick per- 
ception and acute discernment. Women will 
always see rapidly, and often correctly j but, 
still it is surely desirable that before their de- 
cisions display themselves in actions, or even in 
words, they should be confirmed by reflection. 
One part of their intellect should be accustomed 
to wait for the other to be exercised also : their 
sagacity would be strengthened by the constant 
habit of comparing their first impressions with 
their later ideas. 

What salutary effects might not be expected 
from the extraordinary quickness of perception 
with which woman is endowed, if her views 
were extended beyond the present moment : if 
her peculiar faculty of penetrating into the 
minds of others were used, not in order to par- 
ticipate their continual fluctuations, but, by 
taking advantage of their transient feelings, to 
promote their ultimate good! It is only by 
means of elevated, well-digested, and fixed 
principles, added to her natural gifts, that 
woman can be raised to that vocation of in- 
structress, for which she seems peculiarly de- 
signed. 

Amongst the various causes which have 
served to retard the intellectual progress o£ 
women, there is, perhaps, none which has hadi 
BO powerful an effect as the idea that the^ 
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ought to be constantly occupied with thrir 
especial destination. It has been imagined, no 
doubt, that by having their minds continually 
directed to this object, they would be better 
prepared for the fulfilment of their duty. But 
here, we think, has lain the error. Occupied 
exdusively with individuals, thînlnng only of 
persons, they have taken no interest in things ; 
truth, as such, has never engaged their atten- 
tion. That noble faculty of the mind by which 
it is enabled to consider impartially both what 
is, and what ought to be, has so often remained 
unexercised, and therefore undeveloped in 
women^ that they have not unnaturally been 
supposed deficient in it altogether. 

We are far from denying the inferiority of 
women ; but, in accusing them of incapacity of 
any kind, we are arguing either £rom an ex- 
perience as yet very imperfect, or from an 
uncertain analogy. The complete intellectual 
equality of boys and girls, as long as they are 
educated together, is a fact which has never been 
sufiiciently taken into consideration. During 
the whole of this time they show the same 
interest in their various studies, and pursue 
them with equal success; and it is only when 
one sex begins to receive a more solid species 
of instruction than the other that inequality 
commences. 

The relative value and importance of the 
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different ideas imbibed by men and women 
during the period between twelve years old 
and eighteen, — a period, of all others, perhaps 
the most favourable to intellectual progress, — 
will not admit of a moment's comparison. What 
is the case as regards girls ? We see all the 
activity of life transferred to the interests of 
vanity or pleasure; a system of instruction 
stimulated only by self-love, a motive alike un- 
favourable to the developement of the reason 
and to a taste for knowledge; a perfect in- 
difference as to what they learn, provided they 
[^ acquire the credit of having learnt it; lessons 
devoid unlike of consistency and method, which 
are given and received, — as far, at least, as 
relates to the more substantial part of instruc- 
tion, — rather in order to satisfy the conscience 
than with the expectation of their producing 
any beneficial results. Surely, whilst such 
causes exist, we can be at no loss to account 
for the intellectual weakness of women ! 

At the same time it cannot be denied that 
the present age affords some examples of such 
unexpected success, as might seem to contradict 
opinions founded apparently on too slight 
grounds. Even in those branches of knowledge 
which are generally considered least suited to 
the taste and talents of women, — such, for 
instance, as mathematics, — Mrs. Somer ville, in 
England, and Mademoi&eUie (jeiXva^ixi^mEtaiice, 
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baye attained a high degree of superiority ; and 
we cannot suppose that these remarkable women 
devoted their childhood to such intellectnal 
exercises as are required from men. Until 
the instruction bestowed on women shall be as 
solid and energetic as it has for the last two 
centaries been frivolous and inconsistent, it 
will be impossible to arrive at any well-founded 
decision as to the strength of their faculties. 

There is but little chance that such an im- 
provement will speedily take place : too many 
circumstances are opposed to it. Nor is it our 
wish that women shdldd receive a very exten- 
sive, and, at the same time, profound education. 
All we desire is, that the instruction given to 
them should rest on more determined prin- 
ciples ; should be more rational ; better calcu- 
lated to lead them to reflect. We should like, 
to see^their curiosity occasionally excited by 
niore general ideas ; their attention sometimes 
turned to the arrangements of the moral and 
physical world, and not always and exclusively 
l>estowed on the interests of society. And we 
deshe this only for the purpose of enabling 
them better to fulfil their vocation as women ; 
ft>r we are convinced that to do this well 
requires the full developement of the human 
«acuities. As long as women are incapable of 
forming an impartial estimate of things; as 
*oûg as they interest themselves only m vcù- 
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pressions^ — in the emotions they excite oi 
receive, — they will not be what they ought 
either as friends, wives, or mothers ; nor wil 
they attain any real superiority even in those 
branches of art or literature in which they 
might be expected to excel. 

We are far from wishing that women should 
aim at obtaining celebrity ; but we are per- 
suaded that by a more rational and more ju- 
dicious culture of the intellect, — a culture 
more worthy of an immortal being, — a variety 
of talents would be brought to light, which 
they are hardly suspected of possessing; and 
calm and serious minds would receive that 
species of developement of which they are at 
present so unjustly deprived. 

No doubt even then a correct estimate of 
.their several advantages would still show an 
inequality between the two sexes; but this 
inequality would not be so great as it is now 
generally imagined. Women would at least be 
able to understand, and would take an interest 
in understanding, the ideas of men, which is 
not the case on the present system. Under 
the most favourable circiunstances, however, 
men must ever have the advantage over us ; — 
their nature is decidedly superior to ours. 

Should we be asked in what this superiority 
consists, we might not, perhaps, find it very 
easy to point out any one particular quality a£ 
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itB cause. More addicted to sensual indul- 
gences, and not either more reli^ous, more 
disinterested, more virtuous, or, perhaps, more 
spiritual than we are; we yet feel that they 
are intended to be our masters, and that they 
are so in virtue of a moral, as well as physical, 
superiority. We should then r^aid with gra- 
titude these two divisions of the human race, 
both so richly endowed, and each finding in 
what is granted to the other, that comfort and 
assistance which compensate for their own 
d^ciencies. 

When, therefore, two beings, belonging to 
these different divisions, become for ever united 
by the sacred bonds of marriage, feeling that 
they are each, in some respects, excelled by the 
gifts with which the other is endowed, they 
admire and esteem each other for these very 
gifts. Hence arises a reciprocal attachment 
and regard, which continue to exist, even after 
a closer intimacy has revealed numerous mutual 
failings. Were it not for these failings, we 
might almost hope to obtain from the union of 
their several qualities a perfect model of human 
nature. Is it not probable that St. Paul, by 
those remarkable words, " Neither is the man 
without the woman, nor the woman without 
the man, before the Lord*," intended us to 

♦ 1 Corinth, xi. 11. 
VOL, Ills X) 
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understand that this model can never be found 
in one of these divisions considered apart from 
the other ? 

Section IV. 

Ordinary Defects in Female Education, 

It is hardly necessary to state, that in the re- 
proaches we are about to address to mothers in 
general, we are far from including alL There 
are many whose example might be taken as a 
model, and who have already performed, and 
much better performed, what we recommend. 
It must also be acknowledged that in many 
respects mothers are very much improved. 
They have felt more deeply the importance of 
their task, and negligence has in many instances 
been superseded by careful attention. Thirty 
years ago, the faults of which we complain, 
were much more striking than they are at 
present; traces of them, however, still re-^ 
main. 

It is with the tendency of education that we 
find fault, rather than with its results : women 
are in general much more estimable, than the 
plan followed in bringing them up would have 
entitled us to expect. Their soul betrays its 
noble origin ; the heavenly ray by which it has 
been penetrated, cannot be entirely obscured ; 
and from prejudices unavoidably planted, un- 
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iooked for fruit is sometimes producecL Feel- 
ings, moreover, so delightful and so unselfish 
«re sometimes suddenly developed ; as mothers, 
«specially, women become so entirely above all 
personal considerations, that the egotism they 
liave previously contracted vanishes before this 
purer and more powerful feeling. But we have 
no right to claim for any system, whether re- 
lating to education, or to any other subject, the 
credit of such good effects as ensue in spite of 
that system. 

System, however, is perhaps hardly a proper 
word to be applied to the education generally 
given by mothers. We perceive in it neither 
method, nor determined plan, but predominant 
feelings, like fixed principles, leading always 
by one road, and seeming to have one object. 
The predominant feeling in mothers is that of 
ardent affection ; they are no longer themselves 
under the dominion of that egotism which wc de- 
plore ; their interest is now transferred to their 
daughters ; but with it is also often transferred an 
excessive self-love, which is but too easily pro- 
pagated. That vanity, which in the mother was 
disinterested, becomes personal in the daughter. 
In both cases the feeling is equally frivolous ; 
but in the former it is in some degree atoned for, 
by its being devoted to another, whilst in that 
of the daughter it is aggravated by its egotism. 
But it may be asked, how can such a state of 
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things be brought abouti when both mother and 
daughter ought to be raised above such follies 
by religion, and all women are instructed m 
the precepts of religion. No doubt this is true 
as far as the precepts are concerned ; they are 
certainly always inculcated by education ; but 
it is not so with the spirit x)f religion; and 
when deficient in this spirit, education loses the 
only sure foundation for her hopes. 

Shall I be understood if I venture to assert 
that from our too great eagerness to reap the 
fruits of religion, the root often remains un- 
cultivated ? Wishing to make it useful in a 
worldly point of view, our attention is fixed too 
exclusively on the effects it may produce. 
But if we desire to gain from a partially re- 
ligious education, what is of the greatest real 
advantage in this world, — a well-regulated 
and prudent mode of conduct, — we shall 
either be altogether disappointed in our ex- 
pectations, or this advantage, should it be 
obtained, will be the effect of mere human 
motives, by which neither the heart will be 
purified, nor any guarantee for the future 
afforded. And the reason is plain. Recourse 
has not been had to the genuine spirit of re- 
ligion; her precepts have been made use of 
only as the means of attaining another object 
But though it is true that religion affords the 
best means of acquiring every thing truly ex- 
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eellent and estimable in this world, yet if em- 
ployed only as a means, it loses its power, and 
fails in producing the desired results. In fact 
as soon as it is converted into an instrument, 
its value becomes only secondary; entirely 
subordinate to the advantage to be derived 
from it ; and it is laid aside without any dif- 
ficulty whenever a more efficacious instrument 
presents itself. 

If then the present life be your great object, 
and you allow it to hold a higher place in your 
estimation than a heavenly life,— ^ than eternity 
— religion must lose its efficacy. But if, on 
the contrary, you regard human life only as the 
path which is to lead you to an eternal union 
with God hereafter, then you will indeed render 
it both wise and good. 

The true office of reUgion on earth is to 
purify the soul ; and that regeneration of the 
soul, which is effected by the assistance we 
obtain from God in answer to our prayers, is 
the only immediate benefit to be expected from 
it. But from this benefit every other may in 
time be hoped for. We may here observe that 
those qualities with which women seem pecu- 
liarly gifted, — tenderness of heart, compassion, 
the love of what is beautiful, a playful, lively 
imagination, a contented, and even resigned 
disposition, a sort of instinctive spiritualism, or 
presentiment of an invisible world, — are ex- 
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actly the attributes which Christianity has sb 
tendency to develope in the soul ; yet such is 
at the same time its secret virtue, that it will, 
by the holy serenity of its morality, counteract 
what might occasionally be the enervating 
effect of these fascinating gifts. 

But how have women been taught to oppose 
that disposition to be governed by their feelings 
which is so natural to them? What means 
have been adopted to give them that power of 
resistance, that strength of mind, so necessary 
to insure their safety ? They have been taught 
to fear the opinion of the world. 

Yet we would not too hastily condemn 
mothers on this account. In every thing 
which does not relate immediately to morality, 
the customs of society have given rise to a code 
of propriety, the rules of which no woman can 
infringe with impunity. Young women must 
therefore be taught to respect the prohibitory 
laws of opinion ; laws, often foimded on reason, 
and frequently pointing out dangers, which 
innocence might not perceive, or might be 
tempted to brave. The fear of offending these 
strict laws, even by such things as may not 
appear blameable in themselves, is a truly fe- 
minine delicacy, and a most desirable safe- 
guard for modesty. But whilst we forbid our 
daughters to violate the prohibitions of opinion, 
let ua be careful not to \\ig^<& u^oti NJûsoi ^Jaft. 
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love of praise as a motive to virtuous conduct. 
Every thing really desirable in education may 
be obtained by means of much higher feelings. 

The great evil is, that the very tenderness 
of mothers leads them to become the slaves of 
opinion. They consider it absolutely indis- 
pensable that the daughter, who is hereafter to 
be produced in society, should possess el^ance 
and propriety of manners ; should be accom- 
{Wished, and calculated by her agreeable qua- 
lities, not only to attract the attention of her 
future husband, but also to gain the favour of 
the world in general, so far as to prevent him 
from being deterred by public opinion from 
persisting in his choice. 

By these twofold views, a woman's whole 
education is generally influenced. 

It may, however, be asked whether such 
views are not quite natural ? No doubt they 
are so in a worldly point of view ; but they are 
consequently narrow and superficiaL We our- 
selves are anxious to obtain a similar result, 
and desire that our daughters should hereafter 
become good and happy wives j but this result 
must appear only in the distance, indistinctly 
seen beyond a nearer and more important object. 
Those mothers who consider marriage as the 
direct end of all education, and a strict regard 
to opinion as the means to be employed 'for 

J> 4 
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attaining this end^ seem to us to condemn their 
daughters to irremediable mediocrity. 

For is it not plain that such views must tend 
to the almost exclusive cultivation of external 
qualities ? In fact no others can be true and 
genuine. Outward accomplishments must be 
known for what they really are ; though they 
may serve to conceal what is within, they 
cannot conceal themselves. People cannot be 
deceived as to manners, or as to those talents 
which are exhibited in society. It is therefore 
to these that the attention of mothers is parti- 
cularly directed. Other things may remain in 
obscurity, but these must really exist. No one 
ever questions a young woman about her prin- 
ciples, her knowledge, her amiable domestic 
qualities ; all these are taken for granted. 

Hence, what should be the great object of in- 
tellectual education, — the consistent develope- 
ment of the faculties — is entirely neglected by 
inothers. They may indeed be aware of the 
necessity of certain acquirements; but they 
seem to have a sort of instinctive dread of any 
great cultivation of the faculties. 

There are seasons perhaps when the spirit of 
investigation, the desire to trace effects to their 
causes, the demand for exact reasoning,-^ 
even imagination and a taste for the beautiful, 
may occasion some trouble. Yet these are all 
natural agents in intellectual education ; they 
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are the only principles of life wliich have a ten- 
dency, to devdope activity* Memory, on the 
other hand, is an inoffensive servant, well con- 
tent to have little to do ; it is therefore to the 
memory that we too often address ourselves. 
But what interest can then be taken in study ? 

Nor does it afford any interest to girls. Ac- 
customed to bestow all their attention on their 
personal qualities, to exercise their talents only 
in discovering by what means they can attract 
admiration, the only progress they make, is inl 
the developement of a self-interested sagacity ;y^ 
and thus one portion of the understanding is\ 
cultivated at the expense of all the rest. To 
this cause may be attributed the indifference 
generally displayed by women for general views, 
for what is real or true, unless connected with 
something immediately useful ; hence also their 
prepossessions, their narrow pertinacity of opi- 
nion, their prejudices of rank, party, or country ; 
their inability to judge of any thing impartially ; 
m short, all their defects, not only as regards 
their intellectual powers, but with respect to 
things of stUl greater importance. 

We should not, however, be surprised at 
these results. It has never been the object of 
female education to form an enlightened mind, 
an intelligent being: nothing more has been 
attempted than to supply girls with a complete 
aBBortment of all kinds of trifling accomplish- 
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ments; to bring their minds up to a certain 
pre-established level. Whilst following such a 
plan, what right have we to complain of the 
narrow views taken by women ? 

Nor is this the only evil ; morality itself ha» 
been injured by this system. For though, 
woman equals man in her good intentions, and 
often surpasses him in purity of life ; it would 
seem as if the same dread existed of the higher 
qualities of the character, and of the higher 
qualities of the mind ; as if it were imagined 
that the noblest attributes of humanity — a 
love of truth and justice — a generous frankness 
of disposition, and strength of mind — might 
sometimes present an obstacle to that perfect 
submission which is required from women ; yet 
it does not appear likely that the habitual em- 
ployment of an address almost amounting to 
artifice, would dispose her to gentleness and 
docility ; for instead of that opposition founded 
on real grounds, which seems to be dreaded, 
she would display a spirit of capricious, thought- 
less revolt. The modest and submissive vir- 
tues of her sex have not been acquired ; and 
the generous qualities with which she has been 
endowed by nature have been sacrificed. 

Such is the most serious charge we bring 
against education. The designs formed are for 
the most part justifiable, but the means usedj 
the motives urged, for their accomplishmenti 
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are not what they should be. K the wishes of 
the mother be reasonable, she will be aided in 
their attainment by the good feelings of her 
chili She will find that by means of sym- 
pathy, freedom from selfishness, kindness, and 
a desire to contribute to the happiness of others, 
all her daughter's relations with society will be 
rendered pleasing and easy, and its favour 
secured ; and by the help of that modesty and 
dignity which are natural to woman, she will 
have no diflSculty in giving her a delicate sense 
of propriety. By inspiring girls with a taste 
for the various objects of art and nature, by 
directing their attention to external things, 
rather than to themselves and their own success, 
their power of making themselves agreeable is 
greatly increased. Why, therefore, should we 
prefer the employment of self-love, or of that 
vain egotism which so often stoops to mean- 
ness, and is the source of so many evil pas- 
sions? 

We are too apt to forget that such a dispo- 
sition must in the end affect a woman's entire 
character, and influence all her opinions and 
actions. Reversing the proper order of things, 
her judgments will be all formed on those of 
others, whilst her feelings will be all for herself. 
Instead of loving and admiring, her great ob- 
ject will be to be loved and admired. She will 
care little for the impression others make on 
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her^ but much for the impression she makes on 
them. The various shades of such a character 
may change with age, but the original ground 
will always remain, j Thus in youth her object 
Twin be to charm; at a later age to interest, 
and in advancing years to inspire respect, to be 
looked up to by others, on account of rank or 
fortime, or even to inspire them with a sort of 
deference by a mere solemnity of manner. Can 

1 any thing be more pitiful? 

V^ A certain degree of self-love is radeed na- 
tural : and it is only the excess of it which ia 
superinduced by education, that is blameable. 
The use made of that vanity which is so easily 
excited in the breast of woman is unpardonable. 
It has been so universally encouraged that, 
under different forms, we meet with it every- 
where; but imder every form the substance 
remains the same ; the entire interest of life is 
made to depend on the opinion of others. And 
surely we cannot be astonished that the effect 
of this slavery to opinion should be vanity and 
feebleness of mind; mediocrity both of cha- 
racter and understanding. What right have 
we to expect any thing else from faculties 
which have no independent existence, which act 
only according to the ill-directed or undecided 
impulse of society ? 

Nor will such insensibility tend to preserve a 
young woman from the înftvieûûÇi of those cas- 
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Bions which are so much dreaded for her sex ; 
on the contrary^ the danger seems to us rather 
QKa^ased hj it. At first indeed she may per- 
haps view tlie feeling she has inspired only as a 
sort of brilliant success ; but no female heart 
ever becomes so dead as not to be reanimated 
by the excitement of gratified vanity ? 

Is there any certain and approved method 
then by which a woman may be protected from 
this danger ? None that will guard her against 
passions already excited. By forbidding the 
use of vanity as a stimulus in education^ a sen- 
sible mother may perhaps retard its approach, 
but sooner or later her daughter will be threat- 
ened by an attack of this universal malady. It 
is only by more energetic means^ by the un- 
wearied cultivation of the only disposition 
truly opposed to self-love, humility, Uiat she 
can be preserved from its infection. 

Humility, however, is so closely connected 
with the very foimdations of Christianity, that 
it can never be produced by any superficial 
views of religion. In order to acquire a true 
spirit of humility, we must not only value mo- 
rality more than any thing else, but we must 
feel how immeasurably we fall short of moral 
perfection ; we must sound the depths of our 
hearts, and acknowledge that in comparison 
with what we want, the good qualities we may 
possess are as nothing. If the only tnx!^ TuodL^ 
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of perfection be constantly kept in view, ani- 
mating us with an earnest desire of resembling 
it, our consciousness of the imperfection which 
retards our progress will render us truly humble. 
The higher we exalt our ideas of virtue, the 
less shall we think of our own merit. Thus it 
is, that by his very humility, the Christian 
alone seems to possess true greatness of mind, 
and to entertain ennobling ideas of the capa- 
bilities of human nature. His dignity is that 
of an inunortal being, and abides by him as 
steadily as his anticipation of a future life. 

This happy mixture of humility and dignity 
is what we would earnestly desire to cultivate 
in a young woman. Convinced of the im- 
perfection of her nature, and of the alloy even 
in her purest feelings, she will find her surest 
safeguard in a spirit of humility. This will 
either lead her to avoid temptation, or, if the 
trial be unavoidable, will render it less dangerous. 
Having a clear idea of the real nature of moral 
virtue, she will consider the adoration of which 
she maybe the objectas a species of profaue folly. 
All extravagant praises will appear to her 
deficient in truth, and whatever pleasure she 
may at the moment receive from them, she will 
soon recur to the conviction she has of her own 
failings, and thus at any rate preserve her too 
susceptible heart from being the dupe of the 
homage paid to her imaginary excellence 
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And even in married life, when the pleasure 
of being ardently beloved may be indulged in 
with more safety, himaility will still preserve a 
wife from many troubles. A truly humble 
woman will never take advantage of the power 
with which a temporary infatuation may have 
invested her. She will consider the homage to 
which she feels that she has no just right, as 
merely the effect of error ; a sort of delusion, 
which she can easily pardon, but on the duration 
of which she never calculates. Being therefore 
prepared for that change, which to so many 
wives is a source of bitter regret, far from 
despairing of happiness, she will see in the 
cessation of that absurd adoration of which she 
had been the object, only a return to the 
natural order of things. 

How different is such a disposition from that 
vanity and romance with which so many young 
women are imbued! with which, indeed, the 
whole atmosphere around them is impregnated, 
and which are also constantly fostered by 
education, A mother who has not formed to 
herself an ideal model of truly exalted virtue, is 
continually pursuing the changeable images 
presented to her by the multiplying glass of 
opinion. Hence that eternal vacillation which 
effectually prevents her daughter — driven con- 
tinually from solid to frivolous occupations, and 
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in each exposed to an equal degree of blame — 
from comprehending what is expected from 
her^ and makes her so little understand her 
mother^ that it is impossible for her feelings of 
affection towards her to be very warm. 

No doubt the mother's object is the good of 
her child ; and in order to obtain it she calls in 
the aid of religion. But it is a religion alto* 
gether worldly ; inculcated for purposes which 
even the child hersdf must suspect; and so 
exclusively employed as a check, that its power 
even in that capacity is destroyed; for re- 
ligion is, in an especial manner, an actuating 
principle, and restrains only by exciting. T(^ 
this cause may be ascribed that incohérentes- 
instruction, so totally devoid of all interest, anc 
so soon thrown aside ; that withering of thi 
faculties and the character which allows ev< 
sentiment, every thing which communicates 
impulse to the emotions of the heart, to 
concentrated in the feeling of vanity. I woi 
fain hope, indeed, that, even with such a worMl; 
and frivolous education, a young woman seldonc 
arrives at this deplorable state: but it is jm^o 
small evil to have been placed in the patila 
which leads to it. 

i 
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Section V, 

Haw far is it likely that the Obstacles to the 
Improvement of Women will be removed f 

It would seem that the condition of all 
others most favourable to rapid intellectual 
progress is that^ in which faculties^ natiurally 
good, have not been brought into sufficient 
exercise. Such is universally the situation of 
women. In every country and in every con- 
dition their instruction has been greatly- in- 
ferior to that of men, and their opportunities 
of making use of it much fewer. External 
circumstances have also contributed to retard 
their improvement; but these circumstances 
are so arbitrary, and so closely connected with 
the organization of society, that we must not 
hope for an entire and sudden change in them. 
We shall therefore content ourselves with 
pointing out such difficulties as do not appear 
to be insuperable. 

The most striking obstacle to the intellectual 
developement of women is, the shortness of the 
period allowed for their education. If girls 
are to be considered ready for entering on the 
duties of married life at seventeen or eighteen, 
any thoroughly grounded instruction is out of 
the question. During the few short years in 
which they are capable of application, what a 

VOL. III. E 
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variety of things have to be learnt ! Not only 
must all the stages of that elementary mstruc- 
tion which is common to both sexes^ and ren- 
dered necessary by the customs of all civilized 
countries, have been passed through, but their 
attention must also have been directed to many 
other occupations. Besides an acquaintance 
with the various degrees of duty imposed by 
the different relations of social life, a young 
woman who is properly qualified to perform 
her part as a wife, should possess skill in such 
employments as are peculiar to her sex, a 
knowledge of the cares required for domestic 
economy, and the habit of attending to them. 
In addition to these indispensable acquirements, 
the cultivation of some of the pleasing arts, and 
a knowledge of one or two foreign languages, 
may also be desirable. And if those vigorous 
exercises of the understanding which alone can 
yield full employment to the intellectual powers, 
should also be made an object, how and where 
could they be brought into the life of a young 
woman ? The only rational years, those between 
sixteen and eighteen, — that interval of which 
the value as regards intellectual pri^ess is so 
great, — when the early mists of infancy being 
dispelled, and her health in some degree es- 
tablished, a young woman might devote herself 
to her favourite pursuits, cultivate those par- 
tlculax talents which aeem most congenial to 
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W taste, and display something of originality, 
— this precious interval is pre-occupied by an 
entirely different object. Her mind is so com- 
pletely engrossed by the desire of obtaining 
success in society, by alternate hopes or fears 
as to marrying, by the feeling that her fate is 
about to be decided, — that there is no room 
for other ideas. Time is wanting for the in- 
tellectual developement of women ; but a much 
more mortifying circumstance is, that inclina- 
tion is al80 generaUy wanting. 

And how should this be otherwise as long as 
they find that instruction is of so little use to 
them ? A young man knows that in pursuing 
liis vocation in life, whatever it may be, know- 
ledge will always be not only useful, but 
necessary to his success; he has therefore a 
motive for exerting himself to acquire it ; but 
this is not the case with women. Success in 
Booiety is the only success of which she can 
form any idea; and she feels that to obtain 
this, no science will be half so advantageous as 
a becoming dress, a pleasing manner, or a lively 
sally. 

Such important obstacles as want of time, 
and want of inclination, are to be surmounted 
only at some cost, and the price paid has some- 
times been too high. For instance, time has 
been procured at the expense of health, \>^ \Jufe 
dsusriSee of that bodily exercise so nece^^AX^ Xio 
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its preservation. Against this notorious abuse 
the physician, the parent, and the writer on 
education, ought each to raise their voice. Is 
it not plain that by thus enfeebling those who 
are hereafter to become mothers, we are pre- 
paring the future degeneracy of the human 
race? 

Without here noticing another very serious' 
omission, that of daily family worship, I would 
remark, that those various domestic occupations 
by the performance of which women acquire so 
much good sense, have been too generally laid 
aside. Yet it was this early introduction to 
real life which so often rendered a young womaa 
superior in understanding to a young man, 
though he was not only her equal in age, but 
had enjoyed many more advantages of education. 
Much of that happy leisure, too, in which the 
mind was both resting, and expanding itself, 
has been absorbed. An accumulation of lessons 
has destroyed all gaiety, all bursts of imagine 
ation, all free exercise of the will, every pos- 
sîbiKty of reflecting even on the subjects of the 
lessons themselves. 

Thus sometimes passive, inert beings arc 
formed, totally devoid of all mental activity, 
even as regards worldly matters. At other 
times the craving after some more energetic 
impulse is so great, that the restraint of edo- 
pation is succeeded by an excessive and ilk 
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Regulated vivacity. In every way, that gentle 
satisfaction, which arises fix^m a state of tran- 
quil excitement, has been allowed to disappear ; 
and the connection of the most pleasing feelings 
with their spontaneous and natural expression, 
lias also been lost. 

These causes will easily account for the pre- 
judices which have so long been entertained 
against a woman's possessing either great talents, 
or much learning : prejudices, which the present 
increasing esteem for knowledge has perhaps in 
some degree diminished, but which still exist 
to a greater extent than is generally imagined* 
It would certainly be imjust to accuse instruc- 
tion of the great disadvantage which has arisen 
fix)m an ill-proportioned education ; but it cannot 
be denied, that the present customs of society, 
render it impossible for a young woman to re- 
ceive an enlightened and solid course of in- 
struction, except at the expense of such qua- 
lities and habits as are still more necessary. 

Fully resolved, therefore, never to offer any 
advice as to the details of education which 
might tempt mothers to sacrifice what consti- 
tutes in our opinion its life and energy, we 
shall be obliged to retrench many of those ac- 
quirements, generally esteemed so necessary. 
But though we may thus release the memory 
from some of its efforts, it will be our object to 
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obtain these efforts from the mind itself» and 
from the faculty of attention. 

But may we not hope that in time the ob* 
stacles^ which are presented by the present state 
of opinion and manners, to the complete deve- 
lopement of the intellectual powers of woman» 
will be surmounted? Is it not probable that 
the ordinary time of marriage may be deferred 
to a later period; and that it will at last be 
discoyered that our literature» owing to its 
southern origin, haa placed the spring time 
both of the year and of life at a much earlier 
season than is adapted to our climate ? Will 
it not also be perceived, that if a due r^ard be 
paid to the welfare of future generations, the 
important task of watching over the early dis- 
positions of children should not be entrusted to 
women at the very time when their vanity is 
most easily excited, and their love of pleasure 
the most ardent ? As they approach the age 
of two or three and twenty, many of their illu- 
sions are dispelled ; and it is not till then that 
the idea of marriage wiU appear to them as 
serious and imposing as it ought to do. If the 
determination of parents on this subject were 
steadily declared; if young women were not 
introduced so early into society, and the era of 
marriage were in consequence proportionally 
deferred, the result would be highly advanta* 
geous. The acquisitioix oî ^ fe^ tcaacyiil years. 
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which might be devoted to study, to reflection, 
to the attainment of a more correct appreciation 
of human life, would enlarge the minds of 
women, and bestow a solidity on their character, 
the benefit of which would be felt by future 
generations. And how many resources would 
be provided, by this introductory cultivation of 
the intellect, for those who may be destined to 
single life I 

If the duties of married life were neither im- 
dertaken so soon, nor looked forward to with 
80 much certainty, time would be gained ; and 
the value of the intentai thus acquired, as re- 
gards intellectual cultivation, would be ines- 
timable. And if one obstacle — want of time 
— were thus removed, the second — want of 
inclination — would soon give way before the 
conviction, which would be felt by every young 
woman, of the necessity of usinée her own en- 
deavou^s to increase her etren^of mind. 

We may remark, too, that with r^ard to the 
latter point, many circumstances seem at the 
present moment particularly favourable. In 
proportion as the restrictions on the em- 
ployment of knowledge are taken off, its 
real usefulness becomes more apparent. Cus- 
tom now imposes fewer restraints on women. 
It may, perhaps, result from an increased 
indifference in the other sex, but the fact 
is, that women are now allowed to w\» xoxxacv. 
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more independently than heretofore ; men 
are no longer shocked when they see them 
travel alone^ live alone^ and even manage their 
own affairs. They are permitted to acquire 
knowledge^ and even to gain an acquaintance 
with various sciences, provided they do not ex- 
pect to be admired for these attainments. Being 
therefore less remarked, they are less exposed 
either to praise or blame ; and it is their own 
fault if they do not take advantage of this state 
of obscurity. 

We may here notice another important effect 
of the greater independence now enjoyed by 
women, an effect, too, which seems calculated to 
have an increasing influence on their destiny. 
In conformity to that law of our nature, by 
which, if the powers of the mind be arrested in 
one direction, they turn into another, women, 
now that they are less under the dominion of 
flattering illusions, have been inspired with a 
desire of becoming useful. Their activity has 
taken a new direction; they have established 
schools, and various other religious and chari- 
table institutions, and have drawn up, and en- 
forced, rules for their government. Their deli- 
berations and committees have so far resembled 
those of men, as to give rise to the unjust idea, 
that they were desirous of entering on a career 
little suited to their capacity. 

Their exertions have not, however, been alto- 
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^ther agreeable to the other sex. As phi- 
lanthropists^ men are indeed^ in some measure^ 
obliged to approve of the results, but as indi- 
viduals they are not equally well pleased. It 
seems to them an additional step towards 
independence; and whether from mortified 
self-love, jealousy of their authority, or a vague 
fear of the indiscriminate zeal of women, — the 
fonu of these associations is too much in oppo- 
sition to their feelings not to have been the 
subject of frequent ridicule. 

It must be confessed, too, that women have 
occasionally laid themselves open to some ridi- 
cule on this subject. By an air of pretension 
and an assumed importance, they have betrayed 
the vanity which prompted their zeal ; and their 
eagerness to do good has too much resembled 
a fondness for whatever is fashionable. But 
"wre must not look only at the dark side of the 
picture. Their motives are generally good, 
and the effects decidedly so ; and what is more 
likely to purify the intentions than being en- 
gaged in a noble and useful undertaking ? We 
allow, indeed, that our esteem ought to be 
granted only to good motives, and that on them 
the usefulness of the undertaking must often 
depend ; but in our opinion such works as are 
capable . in themselves of exciting generous 
feelings will, in the end, render these feelings 
predominant, even though the original inten- 
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tions may not have been entirely fre< 
alloy. And when we consider, on tl 
hand, the multitude of wretched beings 
ing under the burthen of a labour to 
their strength is unequal ; and, on the 
the numerous females of a higher rank, t( 
almost equally oppressed by the load of id] 
it is impossible not to wish that the supei 
leisure of the one class should be made 
able, in order to enable the other to I 
more freely. Both would be gainers, n( 
as regards happiness, but intelligence al 
by no motive would women be so much < 
to the acquisition of knowledge, as by th 
of making it useful. 

Various circumstances may, no doubt, p 
a woman from taking an active part in 
table associations ; but there can be no o 
to her promoting the same end in some ^ 
other; and if every individual were to i: 
herself in the moral improvement of the 
and the ignorant, it would be highly bei 
to education in every station of life. 

By presenting to their daughters, as a : 
for diligence in their studies, the hope oi 
hereafter able to instruct poor children, n 
would gain the use of a powerful instn 
which can hardly be brought into acti 
any other means. Women seem pec 
fitted for teaching; and were it not f 



mjnrioiis eStet of cORng cxpcetaota» winefc 
may not be icabed, wfjiaioig w*jiald be «> £b- 
vomable to the Sonaaàaa fÂ tiieir mcnfi and 
character as tiaimi^ tkem «p tr> he iaridKi&. 
Under the exerting mflnfnrg- of^ tk» k>per ac^ 
lalitj^ intelligence, ferfag, ererr ÊKohj wioold 
be dereloped. But who woold Tcnmie fo 
encounter the risk of pnMhidiig tfarnie bitter 
feelings of distres which ane finrjim the idea of 
afaihure of destination; the «me ^msA of 
grief which is often fdt so keenhr br married 
women who have not been Uc«eed with dnl- 
dren? The |dan of fvopooi^ the Tocatimi of 
teaching to giris as a motive for learning, with- 
out any direct reference to the maternal dn- 
racter, seems a finrtnnate idea; and cannot be 
turned to better account, than by leading them 
to interest themselves in the educaticm of the 
children of the poor. 

Kothingy periiaps, is more fiivonrable to the 
acquisition of really solid instruction, than the 
prospect of having at some future time to teach. 
We are thus obliged to attend to the principles 
of what we learn; a drcumstance ofken entirely 
neglected in the education of women. As 
girls advance in their course of study^ various 
exercises, bearing on the art of teaching, might 
be allotted to them : such as selecting proper 
elementary works ; or, if necessary, translating 
such works from foreign languages. When 
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still older, women, if mistresses of their own 
time, would seem to be peculiarly calculated 
for rendering instruction popular, and giving 
it that Uvely form which lays hold on the 
imagination of the common people^ and of 
children. Many, amongst whom may be espe- 
cially mentioned the names of Edgeworth^ 
Marcet, and. Martineau, have already dis* 
tinguished themselves in this way; to them 
we owe the happy idea of bringing science into 
action, and showing by striking examples the 
danger of ignorance and prejudices. 

To women who have proceeded thus fitf, 
study will often be productive of the greatest 
delight ; they will be eagerly desirous of ad- 
vancing farther, and should they be prevented 
by circumstances from making their particnkr 
acquirements useful to others, they will still 
derive pleasure from the search after truths on 
its own account. They are not incapable of 
feeling that pure and disinterested zeal for the 
advancement of science, by which bo many 
men have distinguished themselves ; and should 
they, with the intention of hereafter devoting 
themselves to education, apply to the study of 
the natural sciences, hitherto so little culti- 
vated by their sex, they would find an ampk 
field for the exercise of their sagacity. Maoiy 
sciences, the principles of which are eadj 
mastered, require to be enriched with mom 
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facts: and that talent for observation which so 
many women possess in a high degree^ might 
thus be turned to good account. They would 
then soon perceive the vast difference between 
those pretended resources, which are made use 
of only to pass away time, and those by which 
an important object is promoted. Experience 
would soon teach them that it is not only in 
the arts, and higher branches of literature, that 
success may be obtained by women, but that 
there are other studies of a more tranquil na- 
ture, which would procure for them more 
durable and less dangerous pleasures. At least, 
it will be our endeavour hereafter to show that 
this is the case. 

After all, however, the number of women 
who will arrive at any high degree of intel- 
lectual cultivation will always be very small ; 
nor does it follow that they will be either 
happier or more estimable than others. No 
doubt as long as so much importance is at- 
tached to knowledge, superior intellectual de- 
velopement must give additional weight to 
their example, and increase their influence. 
But it is the multitude of unknown, excellent 
women, — those whose whole heart is fixed on 
fulfilling their duty, — who will always have the 
power of doing the most good. 

Men do good according to their notions of 
what is good ; the good they effect is real, and 
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necessary^ as feur as it goes , but it is not snf- 
ficient. They organize and instruct ; the edi- 
fice both of society and science is constructed 
by them ; they constitute what may be calkd 
the body of civilization ; but they do not 
possess the vital sphit which should animate ii 
Women, on the contrary, have to do with Û» 
life, the soul, the affections. The developement 
of these is what they understand ; and hence it 
is, that they have, in the end, so much more 
influence than men over what are called tlie 
manners; that mass of feelings associated willi 
habits, which, when the torrent of the passioni 
has passed away, always returns to its regnlar 
course. 

K therefore they will be content to respect 
the natural limits of their power ; if alike ficee 
from ambition and from vain pretension, 'Ûifff 
will rekindle the celestial flame of the love of 
God, and thus render a service more valuaUe 
than any other to mankind, women may obtaiB 
from our unchivalric age, more happiness, a 
destiny less brilliant, but more truly noble and 
great than any which awaited them in those 
renowned ages when they were surrounded 
with a more dazzling lustre. 
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ledge of their various duties^ be more dispoeed 
to perform them. With respect to such duties 
as seem to belong more peculiarly to women» 
these should, in reading the New Testament 
with girls, be dwelt upon with especial at- 
tention. 

Will it be said that in order to point out the 
particular cares which are required by the or- 
ganization and destiny of women, we shoitdd 
recur to the earliest period of childhood? It 
seems to us that this cannot be necessary, inas- 
much as we are addressing ourselves to mothers» 
and no instruction is needed to induce them to 
take every requisite care at this tender age. 
In fact they are perhaps only too much dis- 
posed to consider their infant daughters as pri- 
vileged beings ; and, impressed by the double 
weakness of their age and their sex, uninten- 
tionally to exempt them from many of those 
obligations which are equally imposed on the 
whole human race. An exemption fatal in its 
consequences, and in our opinion founded on 
erroneous principles ; for there is no moral law, 
however strict, which a woman, a^ such, is not 
the more bound to obey. 

We shall therefore resume the subject of 
education with girls of ten years old, an age 
still sufficiently connected with infancy; and 
should any of our remarks appear better suited 
to an earlier period, mothers will have no 
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difficulty in referring them to their apfivopriate 
age. The atmosphere with which women are 
surrounded eren firom the cradle is so injurioosy 
the advice given to them during their whcle 
life is BO often addresaed to their most dan- 
gerous inclinations, and tends so much to 
strengthen these inclinations, that mothers 
ought to be at least as much occupied in 
studying the faults they will hare to struggle 
with, as the qualities they must endeavour to 
cultivate, in the character of their daughters. 

For this purpose the plan which we have 
alluded to as followed in the former part of 
this work, will, to a certain degree, be advan- 
tageous in real life. When sisters are brought 
up with their brothers, they must of course 
submit to the same duties; justice and truth 
are the only means employed in governing 
th^n ; there is more firmness and less flattery 
in this common education ; the promises and 
threatenings of opinion, to which boys are 
generally very indifferent, are less brought into 
action. The motives proposed alike to all are 
founded on virtue, reason, and true morality. 

As the comparative weakness of girls is 
scarcely manifested before ten years old, why 
should they be emancipated from the laws of 
natural equality ? Why should they be taught 
to expect such particular consideration from 
men? By encouraging such expectations N<îÇt 
voz. ui. F 
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are only preparing for them severe disappoint* 
ments. Endeavour to inspire your sons with 
respect for the dignity and delicacy of women ; 
urge upon them the duty of watching tenderly 
over the happiness of beings who are condenmed 
to a state of dependence ; but do not let such. 
exhortations be given in the presence of your 
dau^ters ; they may easily be led to depend 
too much on the support thus given to them* 
If men are not to be allowed to claim any 
privilege's on account of their superior strength, 
neither must women be allowed to do so, on 
account of the need they have for protection. 

Presuming too much on that interest which 
they believe themselves created to inspire, ^Is 
often require a preference to be given to them 
on every occasion without any regard to justice* 
It seems to them more pleasing and more 
flattering to be exempted from particular ob- 
ligations, than to submit to them ; and they 
soon learn to regard this indulgence as their 
lawful privilege. A privilege only humiliating 
to a woman when she obtains it, for this general 
permission to do whatever she pleases, impUed 
a secret contempt for her character. 

The effect of such indulgence is particularly 
injurious to sincerity. Partial in their views, 
and pre-occupied with the eager interests of 
amusement or vanity, girls are seldom entirely 
open and true. This so frequently proceeds 
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from tkeir little winning attempts to please^ that 
we are too often led to overlook a slight degree 
of artifice, even when they are past the age of 
infancy. Provided they abstain from palpable 
lies, trifling deviations from truth are disre- 
garded, and instead of being viewed with dis- 
pleasure, seem almost to be expected. 

Yet so necessary is truth to women, that 
even their best qualities without it are of little 
value. The consequences which residt from 
an appearance of falsehood in the other sex are 
well known ; but the evils arising from it to 
women have never perhaps been sufficiently 
considered. A man has always the power of 
re-establishing his character in public opinion. 
His actions may, independently of his ^ords, 
prove the rectitude of his feelings ; and at any 
rate he is always master at home ; his domestic 
rights remain uninjured. 

A woman, on the contrary, if it be once 
known that she is deficient in truth, has no 
lesource. Having, by an improper use of lan- 
guage, injured or lost her only means of per- 
suasion, nothing can preserve her from falling 
into contempt or nonentity. When she is no 
longer to be believed, no one will take the 
trouble to listen to her. 

And thus it often happens that an excess of 
Xveakness in the mother tends to deprive her 
slaughter of what may be called moral exist- 

F 2 
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ence; that is to saj, of the confidence, of those 
around her. Deficient both in justice and 
truths she can hardly be called a human 
creature : no one can depend on her ; — no one 
rests any hopes on her ; the words of which she 
makes use have no meaning: they are mere 
external forms, devoid of all life. Is it not 
true that to far too many women this descrip- 
tion would apply ? 

To imagine that this indifference for the 
great foundations of morality, this common 
agreement to pardon in women every fault 
except the only one which is deemed' entirely 
inexcusable, wiU make them more carefully 
avoid this particular crime, would be a great 
error. But even if our only anxiety were to 
secure what is exclusively termed female virttie, 
no better safeguard could be provided than a 
sacred regard to truth, and the certain em- 
barrassment and confusion to which a person, 
habitually sincere, would be exposed by the 
slightest attempt at dissimulation. 

Watch, then, most carefully, mothers, over 
the probity and simplicity of heart of your 
daughters; searct deeply into their motives, 
and condemn every thing which assumes the 
appearance of artifice; and, above aU, never 
make use of artifice yourselves; never let the 
fear of inflicting temporary pain, or of being 
less fondly loved, prevent you from represent- 
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ing things exactly as they are, and let all the 
relations between yourselves and your daughters 
be governed by the most perfect rectitude. By 
these means alone can mutual esteem and 
mutual confidence be engendered; by these 
means alone can you bestow on them a real 
moral existence, and prepare them to enjoy 
hereafter in their families, and in society, a 
consideration totally independent of their per- 
sonal charms; — charms which, deprived of this 
support, would serve only to ornament an 
unreal shadow. 

We are far from wishing to undervalue the 
power of a graceful mamier; but that grace- 
fulness which springs from within is alone 
capable of producing any certain effect. What 
is it that delights us more than anything else 
in girls? Is it not that transparency and 
candour which form the peculiar and fascinating 
attributes of youth and innocence ? Something 
of this charm still clings to the woman who is 
perfectly sincere; and she who has lost it is 
obliged, when desirous of pleasing, to put on its* 
semblance. 

Obedience is essentially necessary in edu- 
calion ; and being, at the same time, not only 
the fijrst duty which is understood by the child, 
but that which leads to every other, there can 
be, on this subject, no difference in our treat- 
ment of the two sexes. Yet docility — that 

p 3 
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inward disposition which induces a willing 
obedience, — shoidd, perhaps^ be more particu- 
larly cultivated in girls. Boys, when they are 
delivered over to public education, are governed 
more by general rules, and less by the will of 
individuals ; but women are often required to 
bear, perhaps for tiieir whole life, the yoke of 
personal obedience. Such being their lot, it is 
well tiiat they should be accustomed to it^^ and 
that they should learn to yield without even an 
internal struggle. A ready and sincere do- 
cility would be equally favourable to their 
cheerfulness, their health, and their temper. 

A daughter who loves and respects her 
motiier will often obey her with eagerness and 
joy merely from the delight she has in pleasing 
N^er. This is no doubt a great advantage, and 
will form a happy introduction to the acqui- 
sition of higher ideas of duty. But this alone 
will not be sufficient; these higher ideas of 
duty still require to be cultivated. A constant 
habit of docility can only arise from a convic- 
tion of the obligation we are here imder of 
obeying a sacred authority. Mothers are often 
too anxious to obtain every thing by means of 
affection; but this sentiment, however un-r 
changeable in itself, is capricious in its demon- 
strations; neither always making use of the 
same expressions, nor always producing the 
same effect. Nor must we trust to reason «a 
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an infallible resource ; the means of persuading 
are not always in our power. Besides, how 
would a young wife, who will yield only to 
what she calls the force of reason, perform her 
duty ? Undoubtedly she would be justified in 
refusing to comply with an immoral command ; 
but, in every other case, she has solemnly 
pledged herself to obey. 

We have no hesitation, therefore, in exhort- 
ing mothers fearlessly to exercise that sacred 
authority with which they have been entrusted 
by God. Even supposing that the accom- 
plishment of their wishes could be obtained in 
any other way, it would still be of the utmost 
importance to accustom their daughters to sub- 
mission* We may here repeat, what we stated 
on a former occasion, that a long exposition of 
motives only provokes opposition, and even 
leads to the idea that it is expected. With 
respect to girls especially, it is of great con- 
sequence to prevent remonstrances, «and not to 
allow a habit of cavilling and contradicting to 
be formed. 

Man is less likely to contract such a habit ; 
he has only to state his determination, and 
every thiog in the family gives way to it : but 
woman, with whom the final decision on any 
subject seldom rests, is too apt to prolong 
indefinitely my frivolous opposition, and by 

F 4 
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this means both to annoy her husband and dis- 
turb her own peace of mind. 

The feeling of a higher duty, the ever- 
present conviction that in obeying the laws 
imposed by nature, or by the strict engagement 
into which she has entered, she is obeying God, 
these considerations will forbid any attempt at 
opposition, and will enable a woman to pre- 
serve her dignity, even while yielding the most 
implicit' obedience. Whatever may be her 
vocation on earth, such feelings and such con- 
duct will at once mark her as a being deigned 
for immortality. 

By encouraging such sentiments in your 
daughter, you will at the same time be cul- 
tivating various other qualities ; you will in- 
spire her with patience, resignation, and all 
those gentle virtues which every woman is 
inevitably called upon to exercise. She has to 
submit not only to the caprices of fortime, but 
to those of man also. Frustrated attempts and 
disappointed hopes must always make a part of 
her destiny ; her most praiseworthy intentions 
are often defeated, her occupations continually 
interrupted; and she must submit in silence to 
humiliations, and even to still more bitter 
grievances. But such trials, when supported 
with gentleness and patience, will necessarily 
tend to produce an exalted virtue. 

The little vexations expenoiicftd in infancy 
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think it right to decline for her an invitation 
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showing her that she is treated with confidence» 
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enable her to bear such trials; and she may, 
perhaps, in the ^id, be led to take an interest 
in the numerous exercises of her patience which 
will be afibrded either by chance or education. 
By tUese means a most valuable disposition will 
be formed, and the pupil will obtain an internal 
instructor. 

Self-command constitutes the happy medium 
between that passive will which submits quietly 
to necessity^ and that active will which QX^^\xt^% 
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its own designs in spite of natural indifference 
or inconstancy. This active will should be 
cultivated in girls; for however pliable and 
docile we may wish them to be, we also wish 
them to possess decision of character. And 
whilst we take care not to allow them to acquire 
an abrupt mode of expression, a dogmatical 
tone, or a confident manner, we must be equally 
careful not to render them incapabl&of forming 
a resolution. Occasions when it is absolutely 
necessary to take a decided part must often 
occur ; so many temptations creep on insensiblys 
and young women are so often led to stand on 
sUppery ground, that nothing perhaps is more 
to be feared for them than a want of strength 
and decision of character. 

If therefore you observe that your daughter 
has not energy enough to form a will of her 
own, that she is governed by indolence even in 
her amusements, and ready to follow any guide 
who may be presented to her, endeavour to 
place her in situations which will oblige her to 
decide for herself. Force her to be free in spite 
of herself; follow her at a distance with your 
eye, but withdraw your guiding hand from her. 
At such times general precepts may perhaps be 
of some use, and maternal authority may by de- 
grees be superseded by the authority of princi- 
ples. The beautiful examples afforded by the 
Gospel may be brought forward with advantage. 
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and will address themselves to her heart with 
that gentleness which its weakness demands. 

In requiring qualities so opposite in their 
nature, very nice distinctions become necessary 
in order to determine the precise point at which 
one virtue must give place to another. But it 
is not our intention to enter on these. There 
can be no difficulty in understanding the spirit 
of our advice, for it is the spirit of Christianity. 
Harmonious contrasts constitute the essential 
character of Christian morality, and raise the 
woman, who is faithful to her high vocatioui 
as near as possible to perfection. 

The great question in education is not so 
much to teach moral laws, or even to promote in 
each case their observance, as to form a moral 
soul, — a moral character. Then it is that we 
perceive a general impulse, — an internal energy 
— the same spirit acting in a thousand difTcront 
ways according to the exigency of the moment 
But it is Christianity alone which can accom- 
plish this education of the heart; for though 
different virtues may be excited by various 
human motives, no central focus of morality 
can exist except in religious faith. 
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CHAPTER n. 

MORAL EDUCATION CONTINUED. — CULTI 
THE DISPOSITIONS PECULIAR TO W< 



When habits of obedience — the peci 
tue of childhood, — and of truth and j : 
which constitute the foundation of all 
society, — have been once firmly estabf" 
the heart, we may then enjoy the plea"_ 
cultivating in our daughters those fa 
with which as women they are especial* 
dowed. So far, indeed, from the exerc^ 
these faculties being any longer attended 
danger, it would be a great error to nc 
their cultivation ; for by so doing, the hapjf ' 
of the whole human race would be diminif ' 
Women would then be only so many su 
fluous men — weak and common-place metf ; 
their proper station in society would be Ir*^ 
and what other place could be found for liei 

The greater part of those dispositions wM ^ 
are peculiar to women are, as we have befir" 
said, connected in some way or^other with ihr 
sensibility, which is the heritage of their sex 
and on this account our first attention shi ^ 
be directed to the consideration of tb:* 
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sufficient to excite innumerable egotistical 
feelings in the heart. 

An anxious desire to be loved» and the hopes 
and fears to which this desire gives rise, create 
a connection between devotion to another and 
devotion to ourselves ; for however natural and 
even unavoidable such a desire may be, it must 
be to a certain degree interested. If we seek 
for an example of the tender affections in their 
greatest purity, we shall find it in maternal 
love. Here alone we are presented with a 
type of that love which is felt by our Heavenly 
Father for his children. Here alone, where 
there is no idea of return, do we witness an 
entire forgetfulness of self. The mother watches 
by her infant — sees it sleep — hears it breathe 
— feels that it is happy — and she is content — 
her heart overflows with happiness. Why is it 
that no other affection touches us in an equal 
degree? Because in every other affection, 
however ardent, there is always some expecta- 
tion of return ; and this tincture of personality 
at once detracts from its purity. 

If it be true therefore that selfishness is the 
root of moral evil, and that there is no vice, no 
criminal conduct, which may not be traced to 
an over anxious desire for our own interest, it 
cannot be doubted that the most strenuous ef- 
forts of education should be directed to the cul- 
tîvatîon of the disposition most opposed to it. 
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We may be wrong in the supposition, but 
it does appear to us that in the most civilized 
countries, and especially amongst those young 
women whose education has been the most re- 
fined, the desire of pleasing and of being loved 
is much stronger than the disposition to love. 
And yet for a sensitive being there is no real 
happiness so great as that of loving ; this alone 
will exist in eternity, and this alone embellishes 
our present life. A woman endowed with this 
disposition will indeed always feel a wish to 
inspire affection ; she will feel this to be neces- 
sary in order that she herself may love freely, 
and that the expression of her attachment may 
not be repelled by coldness; but the true 
foundation of her happiness consists in her 
power of loving. The return which she desires 
may be a necessary condition of this happiness, 
but does not constitute its pure and elevated 
source. 

We should then be especially careful never 
to cool the ardour of our daughter's affections. 
Let her words and actions be subjected to the 
control of reason, and even her thoughts re- 
gulated by the laws of religion ; but let her 
heart be the seat of the tenderest love. A sen- 
timental susceptibility should be carefully re- 
pressed; and we must particularly be on our 
guard against displaying it ourselves, as, even 
from their earliest childhood, we shall fixid owt 
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daughters inclined to copy and even to go be- 
yond us in this respect. Concluding that a 
sentimental feeling must naturally be an ex- 
acting one, a girl begins by enacting scenes of 
quarrelling and reconciliation with her doll ; and 
has no sooner acquired a friend, than a series 
of romantic trials and explanations will take 
place. What a dismal prospect does such a 
disposition present for her future husband ! 

Let us therefore provide for our daughters 
objects of affection by which their kindly dis- 
positions may be more particularly excited. 
Let us excite their interest for creatures from 
whom nothing can be expected, and whom they 
will merely wish to render happy. Let them 
at first have some pretty animals to feed and 
take care of; and afterwards little children to 
dress and instruct ; by these means the wish to 
give pleasure, and as they grow older, the 
feeling of charity, in its most enlarged sense, 
will be fostered in their hearts. Such dispo- 
sitions, far from ever rendering them unhappy, 
will frequently serve to sweeten the bitterness 
of other feelings. 

When the general spirit of education has 
once been freed from anything like egotism, 
another of those gifts which seem peculiar to 
women, may be safely cultivated. I allude to 
that discrimination, so often boasted of, which 
enables them to penetrate into the secret re- 
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cesses of the heart. No one can deny the 
utility of this faculty; it is indeed almost 
a necessary instinct for weak beings, with feel- 
ings so keen, and rights so little acknowledged. 
It serves to ward off evil beforehand, and con- 
stitutes a sort of advanced guard, discerning 
afar off every thing which might wound their 
delicacy. It is by this faculty that women are 
rendered pleasing in society, or, at all events, 
are taught to avoid what is disagreeable ; and, 
on this account, the study of physiognomy 
fonne a Teiy useful exercise for cluldren. TeD 
them that they would have been spared the 
pain of a reproof if they had remarked the first 
signs of displeasure which they excited : advise 
them to observe careftdly whether people are 
really amused by their lively sallies, or really 
interested by their narratives. How much less 
wearisomeness would exist in the world were 
such a plan of education ^pursued I 

It must, however, be acknowledged, that 
good and evil are here brought into very close 
contact. The discrimination of which we are 
speaking is not a virtue; it is a talent, and, 
like every other talent, it may be abused. It 
may degenerate into an indiscreet curiosity, — 
a habit of judging on slight grounds, — an 
address almost amounting to cunning : in short, 
such an abuse of this faculty may exist, that a 
state of moral blindness would h(ive been far 
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preferable. Yet, after all, every endowment 
is a blessing &om Heaven ; and it must not be 
forgotten that, in every recommendation, we 
assume, of course, a Christian education. 

Though a taste for what is beautiful is not 
peculiar to women, it is especially necessary 
that it should be cultivated. Called upon as 
they are to embellish all aroimd them, they 
ought to have an intuitive perception of every 
thing attractive or agreeable, which can be 
elicited from any object, situation, or feeling. 
In this consists the secret of the power they 
possess of charming, and of the happiness they 
difiuse. Yet they are supposed to be habitually 
so much under the influence of vanity and 
frivolity, that the love of what is beautiful is 
hardly ever purposely and deliberately cul- 
tivated in them. This, however, seems to us 
the effect of an erroneous impression. 

The pleasure of admiring, or, in other words, 
a taste for the beautiful, is totally distinct from 
that feeling of vanity which is excited only by 
the pleasure of being admired. The same con- 
fusion of terms, to which we alluded in speak- 
ing of sensibility, exists here: the sentiment 
which a woman wishes to inspire is frequently 
taken for what she feels herself. Those who 
are influenced by vanity have more pleasure in 
being looked at than in looking at others. 
JEven the gay trifles which raise so many eager 
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desires in their breast would lose all interest 
for them in solitude ; their value consists only 
in the éclat which may be derived from them. 

Where this is the case, the feeling of what 
is beautiful — in itself so pure, so elevated, 
and so disinterested — is unknown. Were 
they once to experience it, the chain of their 
customary ideas would be broken. I may, 
indeed, go farther, and say that, were this 
feeling directed only to such objects as are 
really worthy of admiration, — especially to 
that love of God which contains within itself 
the love of all beauty, — there is, perhaps, no 
actuating principle in human nature which 
would more completely effect what we desire 
for women, or would constitute for them so 
valuable a saf^uard. From its warning voice 
they would learn, even more certainly and more 
quickly than from their reason, whenever any 
thing was carried beyond the bounds of mode- 
ration; it would excite in them a natural re- 
pugnance for every thing imtrue, extravagant, 
or exaggerated, and would teach them to avoid 
that excess by which even their better qualities 
may be rendered impleasing. 

In fact, though few virtues can be exercised 
without some energy of character, yet there is 
almost always a certain point beyond which a 
woman should not advance. The idea of duty, 
abstractedly considered, is perhaps too ^^o\\xl^ 
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to contain within itself the necessary limitation: 
economy and exactness might degenerate into 
avarice or meanness^ and prudence become 
pusillanimity^ unless women were guarded 
against such erro« by their sense of propriety. 
Hence arises their quick perception of any 
thing ridiculous, or derogatory to that ideal 
image of grace and dignity which they have 
formed to themselves. 

To this restraining influence, another, still 
more powerful, is added by this feeling. Con- 
stituting as it does the very soul of the fine 
arts, it seems to difluse their inspiring charms 
over the whole of life, and to bestow a luff- 
mony on all its parts. Elegance of language, 
grax^efulness of manner, a wish for correct pro- 
portions in every thing,— such are some of the 
gifts with which a taste for the arts, and iiat 
perception of what is beautiful from whidi the 
arts derive their existence, are accompanied. 
But we must not hope that such happy effects 
will be produced by this feeling, unless it be 
united to soUd principles. 

In order that its developement may be fiec 
from any mixture of vanity, we must take caie 
that the first objects presented to the adnm^ 
ation of girls are selected from the boiindleBB 
stores of Nature. By pointing out to them Ik 
regularity — the symmetry — which is dieplayeJ 
in all her works, let us teach theiu to legui 
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order as one of the elements of beauty. By 
directing their admiring attention to the heavens, 
to the innumerable stars, shining in all their 
splendour, yet still under the dominion of 
order, their ideas of order itself will be exalted 
and enlarged ; and, by the regular appearance 
and disappearance of the sun at stated hours, 
by the succession of the seasons, and, con- 
sequently, of the harvests, which thus show us 
that the subsistence of all living things depends 
on the laws of order, we may explain to them 
that, as observation of these laws is required 
for success in the labours of agriculture, so, 
also, must the same obedience govern the em- 
{doyment of our days and hours. At the same 
time we may point out to them that this 
I^yncal order, so necessary to life itself, could 
not exist without moral order ; that whenever 
the inclinations run into excess, and refuse to 
aubmit to any regulv laws, miflery is the 
inevitable consequence; that in nations this 
misery is produced by tumults and wars, in the 
cottages of the poor by intemperance, and in 
the families of the more affluent by folly and 
extravagance. Let us show them that the 
observance of ord^ is a law universally esta- 
blished by the Creator, and unconsciously 
obeyed by the stars and the earth, by animals, 
and even plants; but that man, guided by a 
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more certain light, has received it directly from 
Heaven. 

In order to explain how these great truths 
are to be applied to conduct, let us make our 
children understand that from every human 
being the fulfilment of certain duties relative 
to order is required, and that from some of 
these even a little girl is not exempted. Her 
care must be extended to every thing which is 
entrusted to her : she must therefore keep her 
person, her cloilies, her room, and her little 
articles of furniture, all in order ; and she must 
be taught that these cares, however trifling 
they may appear, are, in fact, connected with 
essential duties, and even with the will of God. 

But whether inculcating the general duties of 
human beings, or cultivating in our daughters 
those faculties which are peculiar to their sex, it 
is of the utmost consequence that every necessary 
admonition should be a^ociated in their min<k 
with the positive precepts of Christianity. We 
would therefore, before quitting the important 
subject of moral education, exhort all mothers 
to be carefiil, whilst they are addressing them- 
selves to the heart, to give intellectual precision 
to their religious instruction. With regard to 
this, it seems to us that the mode of teaching 
best adapted to the latter part of infancy will 
also constitute the best preparation for the more 
methodical and complete instruction reserved 
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for the period of youth. A mother who has 
succeeding m making her daughters acquainted 
with the Holy Scriptures, who has made them 
not only imderstand but delight in them, will 
have provided in the best possible manner for 
their spiritual wants at a later though still tender 

age. 

Children early accustomed to join in the 

family devotions must have acquired aknowledge 
of a considerable portion of the Bible. But the 
worship suitable to a whole household must 
necessarily be confined within limits far too 
narrow for the developement of more advanced 
pupils. And as the mother will be led, from 
the nature of her audience, to recur again and 
again to those chapters in the Holy Scriptures 
which are the most fruitful in moral applications, 
it may happen that the frequent repetition of 
the same ideas and the same expressions may 
produce inattention in her hearers. It is there- 
fore extremely desirable that she should enliven 
and enhance the effect of this reading, by oc- 
casionally addressing the imagination, or by 
requiring some active exercise of the under- 
standing. 

If a mother possess the art of describing — 
painting to the imagination — scenes from the 
Holy Scriptures, she is indeed endowed with a 
most precious talent; and children — always 
seeking eagerly after images, and «o «b'<^\» ^Itissai- 
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selves to form ideal representations— wiU listen 
to her with the greatest de%ht« By an account 
of different countries, of their productions, their 
climate, and by a minute description of par-* 
ticukr localities, a vivid interest will be im* 
parted to her narratives. How striking and 
how full of life will the figures of our Saviour 
and the Apostles appear in the evangelical 
histories when they are pictured imder thé 
beautiful sky of Judeal How strongly were the 
ideas of Jerusalem, of the Mount of Oliyes, the 
brook Cedron, the valley of Gethsemane, all 
impressed on the imagination of De Lamartine 
from his having, when a child, listened to his 
mother describing the scenes where events, with 
which so many feelings are associated, took 
place ! Where is the mother who would not 
wish to leave with her children such recollec- 
tions, a<5companied by the gratitude which they 
naturally inspire ? 

When children have once become interested 
in the events related in the Bible, a mother will 
discover innumerable ways of exercisin^c th^ 
mental powers, and inspiring them wi^a wish 
for further instruction. In the conversation 
which may take place afterthe reliions exercises 
of the faidljr, she has an opportuidty of showing 
her own desire of gaining information on any 
subject to which allusion has been made by 
the sacred writer. Various points relating to 
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history, geography, or natural history, may 
seem to her to require farther elucidation; and 
for this she may engage her children in assisting 
her to refer to such books as are likely to afiPord 
the necessary information ; or she may give the^ 
books to them and encourage them to search for 
what they want to know. 

When a girl is once convinced that it is her 
duty to r^ulate her life by the law of God, she 
will no doubt eagerly embrace every opportunity 
of making herself acquainted with this law. 
The doctrines to be believed, and the precepts 
relating to morality, will then be made the sub- 
ject of other exercises. A comparison of various 
passages in which the same truths are inculcated, 
and the same duties enforced, will lead to an 
examination into the nature of each* The 
different expressions made use of by the sacred 
writers will suggest innumerable distinctions 
as to the individual characters of the several 
authors, and their particular views ^t different 
periods. By such methods will that moral 
discernment, so especially valuable to their sex, 
be developed in girls. Writing down such re- 
flections as they have either made, or heard on 
these subjects, would also form a very useful 
exercise in many respects. But these exercises 
must not assume the dry, uninviting form of 
tasks. Kather let them be a sort of general 
research, carried on by the whole family circle. 
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and enlivened by the idea of the discoveries 
to which each iay aspire. Uns rf^ould be 
more particularly the case during the week- 
days ; but on the Sunday such exercises might 
be extended much farther, and might furnish 
subjects for many interesting compositions. 
This would afford to young minds — so apt to 
be unhinged by complete idleness — an occu- 
pation well suited to the holy appropriation of 
the day. 

The frequent lamentations which we hear in 
the present age on account of the want of in- 
fluential reliions belief, make it only the more 
necessary that the study of the Holy Scriptures 
as a part of education should be rendered much 
more interesting. We have no hesitation in 
saying that so long as the perusal of the sacred 
writers does not produce a soothing and solemn 
impression on the mind, the spirit of Christianity 
is unknown. And how much difference do we 
behold in this respect even amongst those men 
yAlo would be far from acknowledging them- 
selves to be devoid of religion ! To some the 
Bible is a sealed book, the very language of 
which, in its spiritual sense, they are unable to 
comprehend; — an object of indifference, if not 
of absolute dislike. Toothers, on the contrary, it 
is the source of the purest delight ; in their eyes 
the Bible i8 ah inesLable trlure-a supi^rt 
— a succour, which enables them both to live 
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and die in peace ; their only means of attaining 
a future life^ and their only consolation amidst 
the troubles of this world. 

Is it possible for education to inspire a feeling 
at once so salutary and so productive of hap- 
piness ? We cannot assert that it has in all 
cases this power ; but we believe, and we have 
seen striking examples of the fact, that educa- 
tion is at any rate fiilly able to excite such a 
feeling in a degree proportioned to the capacity 
of childhood. 

The exercises which we have been recom- 
mending are, moreover, beneficial in every 
way. No kind of instruction is more desirable 
than that which, at the same time that it is 
itself closely connected with moral improve- 
ment, brings into action a spirit of research, and 
directs it towards such objects as are worthy of 
veneration. 
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CHAPTER m. 

ON THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF INTELLECTUAL 

EDUCATION. 

We must not be unjust to parents. Their 
intentions are generally praiseworthy ; they are» 
for the most part, anxious to procure for their 
daughters such instruction in every branch of 
knowledge asl appears to them consistent with 
their situation in life. Many prejudices of long 
standing are now weakened. It is acknow- 
ledged that women may possess cultivated 
minds without being of course pedantic ; that 
such women may fulfil the duties of domestic 
life as well as the less enlightened of their sex» 
and that they are not necessarily strangers to 
the graces with which many ignorant women 
are entirely unacquainted. In short» as far as 
teaching is concerned» education has» in the 
present age» done all that was in her power. 
But the great question is» whether her efforts 
have always been well directed. If we are 
to judge by the results» this may fairly be 
doubted. 

We are far from intending to assert that 
those women who are said to be well instructed 
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fare deficient in intelligence. In some respects, 
they often possess a high degree of mental de- ) 
velopement. But it may, we think, be doubted ' 
whether the lessons on which so much labour 
was bestowed during their childhood have con- \ ^ 
tributed much to this developement. y^ \é^ 

Nor is it denied that many women possess 0^ 
much real knowledge ; but what use do they w^ 
make of it? They seldom venture on any 
display of it in society, for this would be set a 
down as pedantry ; and it is to be feared that j 
they do not, in solitude, derive much pleasure 
from the exercise of their acquirements. Do 
they, however, employ them in assisting a 
husband in the duties of his vocation ; in sup- 
plying the place of governesses or masters to 
their children ; or in the better regulation of 
their household aflSdrs ? It would be unjust to 
say that this never happens, but we may with 
truth assert that it is not a frequent occur- 
rence. 

How, then, as regards intelligent women, is 
this to be accounted for ? By the fact, that their 
minds have not been interested in what they 
have learnt : all their intellectual powers have 
been turned in a different direction, and none 
left to be applied to study. 

Some acquirements have indeed been made, 
for which they have to thank a merely passive 
comprehension and memory ; but no taste has 
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been inspired for the subjects of instruction, 
v^no real desire experienced for enlarging their 
vp.^ . minds, nor any pleasure derived from the ex- 
^ \:^ '' larcise of their judgment. Their studies have 
■^ . h I been entirely devoid of vitality, and resemble 
v'' a collection of plucked flowers, whose buds 

^J"^ wither away without expanding. 
^K ^ What is the result of this total want of all 

> .- real intellectual effort during childhood? A 

listlessness and indolence which pervade the 
whole of after-life. We often see these well- 
taught women, satiated with what they have 
already learnt, instead of feeling any desire to 
make fresh acquirements, spending their whole 
time in readmg novels and working embroidery. 
As mothers, they are soon weary, even of listen- 
{ ■ ing to those lessons which they allow to be 
..%*" given by others ; and yet, as their minds, how- 
» .^ ' ever inactive, have received a sort of refined 
^ "'• cultivation, they feel a certain degree of con- 

tempt for those who supply their place in 
teaching their daughters. Masters appear to 
them tiresome and pedantic, and governesses 
vulgar : the contempt in which they hold these 
assistants is constantly perceptible, and is soon 
discovered not only by the teachers themselves, 
but by their pupils also. Hence arises a ge- 
neral discouragement, and a sort of tacit agree- 
ment, of which all avail themselves, to take as 
little trouble as may be. 
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Yet when a mother shrinks firom every thing 
like fiuague, how can she do without such 
assistants? Nothing can so completely dis- 
qualify us for the task of instruction aa inert- 
ness of mind. If we rely on the faculty of 
memory alone for the power of teaching, it is 
of little avail Methods are constantly chang- 
ing ; even the same elementary books are sel- 
dom used for two successive generations ; and 
with every book explanations are necessary, 
illustrations required, and that flexibility of 
mind which enables us to vary at pleasure the 
form of our lessons is always wanted. Know- 
ledge must possess a degree of pliability in 
order to be available : even in the employment 
of the interrogative system, a teacher who is 
not thoroughly imbued with the spirit and 
principles of the subject of instruction will 
never obtain satisfactory answers to her ques- 
tions, and will often find herself as much at a 
loss as her pupiL 

Should it, then, be our object to bestow on 
girls instruction both more profound and more 
extended? This seems hardly desirable, inas- 
much as any advantage which might be de- 
rived from such a plan would be obtained at 
too great a cost. We have already pointed out 
the difficulties arising firom the shortness of the 
period devoted to education ; and in now claim- 
ing a portion of each day for the attainment of 
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objects which appear to us too much neglected^ 
it. may seem that we are only increasing these 
difficulties. We will, however, mention some 
of these objects. They are, in the first place, 
j daily family worship, not occupying a great 
\length of time, but offered conscientiously and 
from the heart ; in the next place, bodily ex- 
ercises, longer in duration and more invigor- 
ating in their nature, than what are generally 
practised ; and lastly, about one hour of entire 
liberty, under no superintendence but that of 
conscience. 

We must not forget that these various allot- 
ments of time are each, in fact, intervals of 
relaxation for the mental faculties; and the 
same remark wiU apply to those occupations 
which are requisite in order to prepare a woman 
for entering on her peculiar vocation. The 
great variety of duties which, even from a very 
early age, she must be accustomed to fulfil, 
renders a certain amount of sacrifice on the 
part of instruction necessary. But the ques- 
tion from which branch of instruction this 
sacrifice should be required, is not very easily 
answered. 

We seem here to have only a choice of dif- 
ficulties. Should we endeavour, as frequently 
has been done, to give a kind of universality to 
our instruction? It will then, of course, be 
superficial and commonplace. Every mind 
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will seem to have been formed in the same 
mould; time will have been consumed at the 
expense of the health and gaiety of our pu- 
pil ; and her happiness and charms will have 
been destroyed, without her haying attained 
excellence in any one acquirement. Should 
we, on the contrary, give up particular studies 
in order that others may be pursued with more 
ftpergy ? The very studies which we have most 
carefully cultivated may, if a young woman 
should marry, prove totally useless to her, and, 
in some cases, may even be troublesome to a 
husband ; how then must we decide between 
the disadvantages attending a general, but ne- 
cessarily vague and inefficient, and those of a 
more specific, but, it may be, ill-chosen, in- 
struction? Is there no middle course which 
may be pursued ? We think this question may 
be satisfactorily answered. 

It seems to us more desirable for women to 
possess a taste for study, and a facility in ac- 
quiring knowledge, than any great amount of 
learning. It is no disadvantage to them that 
their desire to be instructed should be greater 
than their actual acquirements. Let it be our 
endeavour to give them a habit of application, 
a wish to gain new ideas, a taste for overcoming 
difficulties, and then let us be content, without 
their possessing much scientific knowledge. 

It will easily be seen that what we have 
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already assigned as the true end of instruction •<— 
the developement of all the faculties — appears 
to us an object of especial importance in the 
education of women. 

A young man called upon, as he often is> to 
fulfil the duties of a predetermined destination^ 
may occasionally, without disadvantage, receive 
a course of instruction to which an especial 
direction has been given. But with regard to 
a young woman, it is impossible to foresee any 
thing with certainty. The future is doubly 
unknown to her. Should she marry, her hus- 
band may follow any one of a hundred different 
occupations, or may pursue a variety in suc- 
cession ; she must therefore be ready for every 
thing; prepared to fulfil the duties of any 
situation to which she may be called, usefully 
both to herself and others. But this universal 
aptitude cannot have been acquired unless there 
has been a general developement of the intellec- 
tual faculties. 

And how is this to be accomplished ? Such 
a developement requires a degree of zeal on the 
part of the pupil which we scarcely know how 
to excite. Here lies the diflSculty. Oould we 
be satisfied with regular lessons given by a 
master at a fixed hour, the task of education 
would be far less diflScult. The influence 
however, of moral motives, on a young girl 
who has not been incited by any others, is 
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very great. The sacred duty of satisfying her 
parents, and the pleasure she will take in her 
studies, if she have been judiciously treated with 
regard to them, will be sufficient to insure her 
progress for a length of time. At a somewhat 
later period it may be desirable to explain to 
her the principles on which her whole education 
is founded. 

" Hitherto," may her parents say, " you 
have been treated with that consideration which 
your tender age demanded. The trifling exer- 
cises of attention which have been required 
from you, were not calculated to enlarge your 
ideas in any great degree. Hence it is, that 
such elementary instruction as you have re- 
ceived, serving only to furnish instruments for 
the acquisition of true knowledge, has been 
justly termed instrumental instruction. The 
doors of knowledge have been opened to you, 
but you have not yet advanced beyond the 
threshold; an additional degree of strength 
is required to enable you to penetrate farther. 

**At the same time, this preparatory in- 
struction, taken- in connection with what we 
consider as of much higher importance, — the 
education of the heart, — has already been 
highly beneficial to you. Your various moral 
faculties, feeble as they are, have all been 
exercised at the same time. You have been 
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led to adore God, to love your neighbour, to 
admire the beauty which exists in the arts and 
in nature, and to exercise both your memory 
and your judgment. No single faculty has been 
left in the background; but all now require 
strengthening. 

" This will, therefore, for some time to come, 
be our chief object ; and yet even in this re- 
spect the instruction you will receive can hardly 
be called more than preparatory. You will, it 
is true, acquire more knowledge: but neither 
our ability, nor your age, will allow of thîfl 
being complete or profoimd. It cannot be 
denied that the after education, which we 
bestow upon ourselves when the moral and 
physical powers are more fully developed, i» 
the only one which is really productive of final 
good; the only one which leaves any lasting 
traces. Our task, therefore, at present mnst 
be to inspire you with the desire, and furnish 
you with the means, of future improvement 

^^ For this purpose your lessons will consist 
rather of such exercises as are calculated to 
strengthen the intellect, than "of what is gene- 
rally termed instruction. Perhaps you may not 
always understand the connection between i 
particular study and your future destination; 
but your destination, taken in its true sense, is 
to be useful, and our task is to prepare you fe 
being so. You will be called upon to do goo' 
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in a variety of ways, — good to the souls and 
minds of those to whom your assistance wîU be 
also physically necessary. It is, therefore, of 
essential importance that your own mind should 
be enlarged, that all your &culties should be 
exercised, and rendered capable of exerting 
themselves. Your studies will, we trust, be 
often productive of pleasure to you, but will 
also occasionally ^ve you some trouble. If 
you do not acquire betimes a habit of earnest 
application, you will fall under the dominion of 
that indolence which is so common to your 
sex; you will never rise above mediocrity, 
and your most salutary influence will be de* 
stroyed." 

Should parents succeed in making a per- 
manent impression on their daughters by such 
lajiguage, an incalculable advantage would be 
the result. Is it not an advantage to hold out 
the prospect of rational employment for the 
period of youth,— that period when the in- 
dinations of girls so often lead them to seek 
after frivolous amusements ? Is it not, too, an 
advantage that this employment should become 
almost obligatory, by the conviction they have 
acquired of the insufficiency of what they have 
already learnt, and of a further advance being 
rendered still more necessary by the progress 
they have akeady made ? Again, the complete 
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exclusion of vanity as an actuating motive^ ii^ 
no trifling consideration. In fact, that general 
developement of the faculties which is our 
object, cannot be made the subject of display. 
Our pupil will often be inferior to her com- 
panions in knowledge or accomplishments; 
and no opportunity will be afforded of proving 
her real superiority. No one will discover that 
she possesses intellectual powers capable of 
being turned to account in any way that may 
be desirable, and she herself vnil be the last to 
suspect it. 

But leaving out of the question such plea^ 
sures as arise from gratified vanity, we cannot 
fail to perceive that the most trifling mental 
advance, the slightest voluntary exertion of 
those faculties which we are anxious to culti- 
vate in girls, is far more valuable than any 
display of learning. What pleasure a mother 
must have in observing her daughter listening 
a,ttentively to an instructive conversation, and 
silently endeavouring to profit by it! And 
should she venture occasionally to ask for some 
further explanation, would any man be so chur- 
lish as to refuse it to her ? That impatience of 
a woman's questions, which is often displayed 
when her only object is to attract attention, or 
to gain an opportunity of uttering a bon-mot 
or a lively sally, is never shown when they 
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evidently arise firom a genimie desire for in- 
fonnatioii. Could women feel tUs desie, 
onmixed with any persoDd conadendoDMDen 
would have much more fiensuie than û gene- 
rally imagined in faTOoiii^ the impfcrvement d 
a truly unaflwiming mind. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE STinOIES CONNECTED WITH THE EXEBCISE 
OF THE REASONING POWERS. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the education 
of girls is to make a judicious selection of oc- 
cupations for them. So many objects appear 
desirable, that we can hardly reftise our appro- 
bation to the pains taken for acquiring them ; 
and we are apt to forget how many others of 
far more importance are neglected. Hence 
the great inconsistency so often displayed in 
education ; hence the many omissions of what 
essentially concerns both moral and physical 
weU-being. Nor wiU this serious evil ever be 
remedied, unless parents form to themselves 
some previous idea, both of the objects to 
which most importance should be attached, and 
of the proportion of time which should be 
severally allotted to these objects for the few 
short years during which their daughters yet 
remain imder their authority. 

In making such an estimate, many things 
must no doubt be arbitrarily determined, and 
different views will of course be taken by 
different parents; so that the plan we shall 
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propose will have little chance of being gene- 

nJI J adopted. But though, from the apparently 

imperious nature of particular circum^tances, 

lomute directions can seldom be followed, jet 

on the other hand those which are yagne and 

general are scarcely listened to, and make but 

a transient impression on the mind* A« it is, 

however, our wish to excite the attention of 

parents in a more particular manner to this 

subject, we shall use such explicitness as may 

engage them at least to reflect upon it* 

The exactness with which we would regu* 
late both time and occupations may, indeed^ 
appear to some too strict and dogmaticaL But 
in laying down any rules, the exceptions are not 
to form a part of the rules. The essential point 
is to show the advantages of order, and surely 
the care of exempting their daughters from any 
thing like too severe a restraint in their edu- 
cation may safely be trusted to mothers. 

We shall therefore, taking the general con- 
dition of women such as it is in the present 
state of society, pass over the difficulties which 
may present themselves to the execution of our 
plan. It is impossible to appredate correctly 
the infinite varieties of circumstances ; and the 
most simple course is to point out, in the first 
place, what would be the best plan, were a choice 
of means in our power. At a more advanced 
period we shall endeavour to show how those 
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resources^ which seem least within the reach of 
parents, may be most advantageously supplied. 

We shall, therefore, suppose the day to consist 
of fourteen hours. The question, then, is the 
due apportionment of this diurnal period to the 
occupations of a girl for five years to come. It 
must be owned that this is an imaginary day ; 
these hours may, if it be thought desirable, 
serve to represent fractions of time, which 
may be equally applied to weeks, months, or 
years. In the application of them circumstances 
will, no doubt, be continually varying ; seasons 
will continually occur when girls will follow 
with redoubled energy some one study ; the op- 
portunity of employing particular masters and 
the temporarily increased zeal of the pupil will 
be motives suflSciently powerful to authorize a 
change in the arrangements; nor can it be 
denied that it is at such periods that the greatest 
progress is generally made. 

At the same time we would advise that none 
of the branches of study which we are about to 
recommend should at any time be allowed to 
remain long in the ba<ik ground. Yet in pro- 
posing this simultaneous cultivation of them, it 
is not without regret that, with respect to girls, 
we turn aside from that path which we tracked 
out for boys. 

Why then, it may be asked, do you leave 
this track ? Are not the laws which regulate the 
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developement of the mind alike for both sexes ? 
And since you have determined that the study 
of one particular branch of instruction for a 
length of time gives a far more salutary impulse 
to the intellectual powers than what is afforded 
by any desultory studies^ why should not this 
plan be piu^ued with girls ? Have you not your- 
self complained of the want of interest and con- 
sistency which are the natural consequences 
of a mode of teaching where the various impres- 
sions received neutralise each other? 

We acknowledge that we did make this 
complaint ; and it is our earnest wish to remedy 
this evil by following some other plan ; but not 
by having recourse to that of an exclusive study. 
In fact^ as regards female education^ no one 
study, however weU chosen, or however well cal- 
culated for promoting the def elopement of the 
various faculties, would bring them all into 
action. Without the powerful stimulants and the 
severe discipline of a public school, this study, 
though exclusive, would be productive of little 
advantage. Its difficulties would be constantly 
eluded; lessons would be given and received 
. with indolence ; much time would be lost, and 
whilst a profound ignorance would remain on 
many points, the mind would have been very 
little excited. And how could the deficiencied 
which must be left by such a mode of teaching 
be afterwards supplied ? We could not, for girlsj 
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have recourse to universities^ — to aoouneof 
academical instruction. In this case^ as inao 
many others, women must submit to the yoke 
imposed on them by necessity; and we tre 
obliged to acknowledge that their éducation is 
almost always a sort of compromise between 
what is best in an abstract point of yiew» and 
what is best as regards their particular condition. 

It is tiierefore by weighing the effects of af- 
ferent studies against each other that we most 
endeavour to bestow a mental consistency of 
character on girls ; and by no method shall we 
be so likely to obtain this result as by a omiil- 
taneous cultivation of the various branches of 
instruction. The daily portion of time allotted 
to each study will no doubt appear very shorty 
but we must remember that the same plan of 
instruction wiU be continued for five years. 

Weacknowledge that such a mode of teachiog» 
though possessing certain advantages, is not 
what we should in the first instance have cboeen 
for women. Every one knows that they aie 
liable to temporary fits of excessive energy» 
during which they bestow a great amount of 
time on objects of which they afterwards lose 
sight altogether ; whilst it is no less evident that 
their true vocation rather demands from them 
the performance of a number of daily àvtàOj 
none of which are of a nature to require mudi 
time. This conjoint diversity and uniformity of 
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tbeir daily oocapations most, if long continued» 
tend to the fonnation of aihitarv habits ; and 
as each of the studies we leoommend might, 
b^ the constant and inexhaustible Tariety of 
objects which it affi>ids, furnish occupation for 
the whole of life, an additional source of hap- 
piness would be opened to our pupils in their 
being able to look forward to the future con- 
tinuation of these pursuits. 

It is, therefore, by means oi a different 
arrangement of their time that we hope to 
establish habits of method and perseverance. 
Instead of dividing it into certain broad por- 
tions, we would have it separated into narrow 
strips, indefinitely prolonged. 

The plan generally pursued appears to us 
injudicious. A course of history or literature is 
perhaps given for a few years, and the pupil is 
then considered sufficiently instructed on these 
subjects, and neither she nor her parents bestow 
upon them any farther attention. Thus women 
make some digressions into the region of learn- 
ing, but all their knowledge remains uncon- 
nected and incoherent, and is soon completely 
forgotten. 

As it appears to us hardly possible to allow 
more than four hours a day for purely intel- 
lectual instruction, during the period between 
ten and fifteen, we would devote at least one of 
these hours to such studies as are more particu- 
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larly adapted to the cultivation of a faculty 
which is at once the most necessary and in ge- 
neral the least developed in women^— that of the 
reasoning powers. Almost every other endow- 
ment of the mind has received its appropriate 
culture, but so close is the mutual connexion of 
our moral powers^ that, from the neglect of this 
one faculty, all have suffered. 

Yet mothers have been continually admo- 
nished on this subject, and the necessity of cul- 
tivating the reason in the education of girls has 
been repeatedly urged upon them. In fact it is 
a truth universally acknowledged. Why then 
has it been so little attended to? Because 
mothers, whilst recommending to their daughters 
the use of their reasoning faculties, have them- 
selves mentally referred to something entirely 
different. 

The object they had in view was, we allow, 
sufficiently important, and might seem to them 
even more so than the developement of an intel- 
lectual faculty. Their aim was to persuade 
their daughters to conduct themselves with pro- 
priety, and to prove to them in every possible 
way that this was no less their interest than 
their duty. Beasonings and exhortations, very 
likely excellent in themselves, were presented 
to them ; but it may be doubted whether their 
judgment was sufficiently exercised to enable 
them to corroborate that of others. 
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We are apt to fûcget tkai mile» ike nÊaibe 
k a state of iiaiiqmllirr, aad aiife tr? nai'ninr 
impaitianT the £flSacm âdes cf a qnesdcB. diere 
can be iio real exerœe erf" die reafiseniiz &CQliîe& 
Bat firom tfak Terr ôicaMDStaase h foAcnr^ tint 
an sabjecta idatiiç to mcinlhjr must le ex- 
cluded firom tlik exeniâe ; for wlio can be im- 
partial in a question of ligfat and wrong ? Hjow 
can the judgment remain ogpoI when the feelings 
are an excited? Does not eray good heart at 
once, as by a natoial instinct, r^ect the idea <Â 
yice, and embrace that of Tiitne? Ton may 
perchance be able to encooiage generous emo- 
tions ; but should any indirect reproach be con- 
cealed under your words, — should you endeavour 
to repress or even to forestal any evil inclina- 
tions, your pupil will be hurt and irritated, and 
in no condition for exercising her reason. Her 
conscience will have been roused, and its louder 
tones will comjJetely drown your voice. 

At the same time such exhortations are not 
altogether without their advantages; we are 
enabled by their means to multiply the appli- 
cations of our moral rules, and to enlarge in 
many ways the ideas relating to delicacy. By 
explaining to our daughter those laws which 
regulate society, we in some measure anticipate 
the effects of experience. But how much time 
mu^t elapse before she can fully imderstand 
the complicated organization of this society I 
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How many doubts will be raised in her mind^ 
how many things be to her incomprehensible 1 
No just conclusions can be drawn, except from 
certain and well-defined facts. For the true 
exercise of the reasoning powers, distinct ob- 
jects, totally independent of the conventional 
forms of society, or of any examples of good or 
evil conduct, — objects, in short, imconnected 
with the affections of the heart, or the suscep- 
tibilities of self-love, — are absolutely required. 

We are, therefore, convinced that in order 
to enable this faculty to attain any d^ree of 
correctness, girls must for a length of time be 
occupied with objects having no relation what- 
ever to their interests. By directing their at- 
tention to the study of inanimate nature, and 
of the immutable laws of God a» displayed in 
the material world, we extend their thoughts 
beyond the sphere of our daily discussions and 
exhortations, and exercise their minds without 
disturbing their tranquillity. And this sus- 
pension of the ordinary course of their ideas is 
not only favourable to the developement of the 
intellect, but is in many other respects par- 
ticularly beneficial to women. 

We are here speaking of the higher classes, 
and of those evils — too often overlooked — to 
which they are peculiarly exposed. Nothing 
seems to us more to be deplored than that ex- 
cessive degree of excitability with which so 
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tDfoay women are eDdowed. Br liû sxiHbBd 
senffltiveiieaB diev ire kept in m oansant sucte 
of agitation, whidi their obdiI tziffing oocu- 
pationsy far firom intermpdng. zaiiier tend to 
increase. When in distres they hare iio re- 
souroesfipMnirhichatranqiTTlTiziT^ effect can be 
expected. Whilst men and women, in the lower 
ranks of life, find at times a relief from their 
trtmbles in the aTocadcms of their boâness. and 
the nigent neoeseity of daih^ labour, females in 
a higher station, who hare little or nothing to 
do, are insensibly harassed and worn oat by a 
continual eoccession of painful feelings. Their 
existence becomes a state oi fererish anxiety ; 
and this existence is too often communicated 
from mother to daughter, and may sometimes 
be TecogDixed even in the sons. 

In asserting that nothing tends more to 
mitigate the pain — not perhaps of great mis* 
fortunes, but certainly of those disappoint- 
ments, vexations, and deprivations with which 
life abounds — than the soothing interest inspired 
by the study of nature, I can speak from per- 
sonal experience. This taste for observation 
accompanies us every where, and is often exer- 
cised almost unconsciously, and at times when 
no idea of study enters the mind. There are, 
no doubt, resources of a more holy and elevated 
nature ; but is it not much easier to have re- 
course to these when we have already obtained 

VOL. ni. I 
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ft temporary relief from our own thoughts, find 
from the importunity of earthly cares ? 

We would therefore devote one hour in the 
day to the study of the exact, or natural scÂences. 
The several portions of this hour, be it und^- 
stood, may be distributed in any way that is 
thought best amongst the arrangements of the 
day; or, should they be foimd occurring too 
often, it may be considered more advisable to 
give longer lessons every two or three days» 
A quarter of an hour is, however, the shortest 
time that I have assigned to any particular 
lesson; though Miss Edgeworth, whose au- 
thority on this subject I have formerly cited, 
gave lessons of only five minutes in length with 
extraordinary success. From this minute di- 
vision of time, she obtained the advantage not 
only of- preventing her pupils from being ever 
wearied, but of exercising their presence of 
mind, and giving them the habit of immediately 
coUecting their ideas and fixing their attention. 

In reconmiending the very early cultivation 
of a taste for studying the beauties of nal 
we were anxious to form that spirit of observ- 
ation which, though not itself an exercise of the] 
reasoning powers, leads to this exercise. 01 
servation collects facts; but our object is to 
teach our pupils to draw from these facts cor- 
rect conclusions. And how can this object be 
in any wslj bo weU attaanad ^ \yj xsoaking use 
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xE the mort perfect example of the art of exact 
teasoning? in diort, by the stody of mathe- 
matics? Such a study may, indeed, aeem to 
require afanoet too earnest an a[q^cation of 
the mind; and w« would therefore aDow to it a 
very small pn^rdon of time, not ezoeedb^ a 
quarter of an hour every di^; and we tboald, 
beddes, prqiaie ike way for this study by sob- 
stituting fw those easy lessons in ralmlalion, 
wfaick our pujnl had formerly been perfonning 
almost mechanically, a graduated eoone of 
rational arithmetic, which, by the emfltojmmt 
of the interrogative system, would soon beeow 
an intellectual ezerase. 

However fcMinidaUe the name of Algébn 
may sound, we bdieve that, if the ezperimeat 
were made, intelligent giik would derive mmA 
{Measure from a sE^^ acquaintanee with tUi 
science. The curiosity of htpmien m tsoàuA 
by the sointkm of easy algebnical prriUeaM, 
illustrated by examfdes taken tmm f— lîTiii <^ 
jects. Nor is there any study beOerealmfaBU^ 
for sharpenii^, and at Âe mme tine mt^sr^Mm^ 
the intellect. 

In like manner, a quarter </ ast liMar ^ta»^ 
day, or half an hour oo akcnuflUf; ^7»^ m0ét 
be devoted to ano&er hoÊtA *â m^ial^^'jM0!0M^, 
Geometry. Tins kaws, wAt^A, ^*pM M^ miM 
less likely to weary tke ymffkf n* k >, w^/^ -^ 
included thediiaia^ <f ifajg ^^/kmM^f^y Ji^ffMm 
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That half which still remains of the hour we 
have allotted to the study of the exact, or natural 
sciences, would, at least for the first two years, 
be employed in exercising a spirit of observ- 
ation, rather than in imparting any particular 
knowledge. And for this purpose the study of 
Natural History is peculiarly adapted, affording, 
as it does, objects for examination, rather than 
subjects for the exercise of the reasoning powers.. 
Let us require girls to make notes of various 
things ; such, for instance, as the observations 
they have made in their walks, the time of the 
year when particular flowers bloom, or par- 
ticular seeds should be sown, or when certain 
birds or insects make their first appearance; 
and many other circumstances, which, though 
of course not of any use in a scientific point of 
view, cannot fail to be beneficial to the young 
observer. 

Nor would it be long before this habit would 
lead to an inquiry after causes; heat, light, 
moisture, — all the various agents in the ope- 
rations of nature, would excite their curiosity ; 
and the interval from twelve to fifteen might 
be a proper period for the study of various 
branches of natural philosophy. Having 
already been exercised in calculation, they 
would not shrink from a more thorough inves- 
tigation of the principles on which these sciences 
are founded; nor, perhaps, can the intellect be 
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in any way better exercised than in endeavour- 
ing to account for the phenomena of nature by 
those laws the knowledge of which has been by 
degrees acquired* Observation and reasoning 
are both called into action: it is found that 
results do not always agree with preconceived 
theories, and yet further reflection shows that 
nothing can be attributed to chance; and a 
much more extended application may hereafter 
be made of these observations. 

Convinced, however, as we are of the utility 
of these studies, we foresee that many objections 
to them will be raised. Yet surely, in the 
present age, it will hardly be assumed that a 
degree of knowledge on such subj ects must 1 
necessarily render ^ls_p€dantic Women have / 
now too much good sense to be pedants ; this 
folly received its death-blow from Molière and 
"Boileau. We see, occasionally, pretensions to 
simplicity, elegance, or excessive sensibility, but 
never to learning. Such an affectation would 
now be considered as unpleasing as it is ridi- 
culous; and yet we are not sure that this 
species of vanity is not on the whole less per- 
nicious than the desire, now so common, of 
experiencing and exciting emotions. 

But another objection sometimes brought 
forward against these studies is, that they tend 
to destroy that gracefulness, that pleasing | 
forgetfulness of selt, tbat expression of candid j 
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sensibility^ eo mnch to be desired in womoL 
VTe might ask in return^ whether the possesâoii 
of these agreeable qualities will guarantee thdor 
good sense^ their future hf^piness^ and their 
salutary influence on their dbildren and aD 
around them? But, without being too severe^ 
we are inclined to think, that in the C(»nmoii 
routine of education the numb er and len gth of 
the lessons given, the immoiferiite factice em 
\ ^' of desirable accomplishments, thé. want of % 

proper quantity of bodily exercise an d of jl L 
leisure time, are far more destructiye of these 
charms than the short but earnest application 
for which we plead. In fact, nothing so com- 
pletely destroys these charms, and degrades them 
into a wretched affectation, as the anxiety to 
possess them ; or, in other words, that yanitj 
which we so especially deprecate. 

It may with rather more justice be urged 
that it is not very easy to impart this slight 
degree of scientific instruction. The niajoritj 
of mothers and governesses have never them* 
selves received it ; nor indeed might it be always 
possible to find masters for these studies at the 
moment they are wanted. The existence of 
these difficulties cannot be denied ; but weie 
the wishes of parents on this subject once made 
known, assistants would soon be found, — the 
demand would create the supply. Besides, ai 
the reasoning powers are what we are chiefly 
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solicitous to eultivate^ the most necessary 
«todies for this purpose would be those of cal- 
culation and geometry; and for these^ assist- 
ance may at any time be easily procured. 

As r^ards tiie formation of a taste for ob- 
servation, mothers can have no difficulty, for 
both the natural and moral world furnish an 
abundant supply of objects for its exercise. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON THE STUDIES OONNECTED WITH THE CULTIVATION 
OF THE IMAGINATION AND THE MEMOBY. 

. r When, by means of such studies as demand a/ 
\ I strong effort of attention, the mind of i^TpïTpili 
^las acquired a species of developement not 
easily attained in any other way, we may safely 
indulge ourselves in fhie ptefâtr^e-^f cultivating 
those faculties in which she appears naturally 
to exceL A habit of application having once 
been formed, any study may be pursued with 
advantage; for by every kind of instruction 
the reasoning powers will be more or less 
exercised. 

The study which we are about to recommend 
— that of languages — or, to speak in more 
general terms, of language — is particularly Well 
calculated for promoting the develûpfiHaent.ofall 
^the ifttellectual faculties. So strong is our con- 
viction oFThis truth, that when treating of the 
education of boys we advised that this study^j 
should, for a period of three or four y< 
supersede almost every other; and in the 
of I girls, we would allot to it an hour arday, ^ 
(that ia to say, one quartet oî \3ckft ^laak time 
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allowed 6r 'f i Mi^- " u"-» »r- iacnc n: 
Even safWBoç jsl wi si m tiûk iie 

that die ^kmU jsbex -Si yeaà mb£ 



teqniied in aftcr-SK. Sic v^ ài ifein snnfrie 
our TÏews «f isamôaL. suc pK^emocr a 
instmctioo in Ae p pii?âcîi?y î£ î auriag fc. -yjàna 
sodi nanov bosa^ 
We need noc hoe rcwk œt 



&YOiir ef dns icadr as a xceaas et âprckfi^ 
the^nmuTarakies. We ir-»li merch- lefar 
the reader to cor Smma imiaiLfe^ ca tite mb- 
ject.* Bot, dioii^ nov oocopied esdnàrehr 
with the edoeadonof wamen. andfblhr aeknow- 
le^ingthat what is of the greatest impoitance 
to them is a thoroi^ aegnainiaiica jdtk their 
natiTe toagiië,~we eEirald fftill say that manj 
advantages wooM arise fipwnchondiig the Latin 
language as an otgect of study. 

In considering the instruction which women 
ôu^t to receiye, we should never fbiget that it 
tnay be thdr lot to many, and have to train up 
a young family. As we see that the Deity has 
frequently employed the inteUectual powers of 
human agents in the accomplishment of his 

* YohlL Book V. Chap.IV, 
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great designs^ so he appears to have especially 
intended to make use of the intellectual pow- 
ers of women, by intrusting to their care the 
earliest instruction of the whole race. Their 
faculties seem intended to awaken other facul- 
ties in infinite succession. It is therefore of 
the utmost importance, in the educatio n of the 
whole sex, to establish a sort(^[j iormal scho oy 
or general school for teachers ; and is it not, 
case that classical éducation, in spite of all the 
efforts which have been made to overthrow it, 
is rising again from its temporary depreciation ? 
It is recommended by the most profound think- 
ers, and recourse has again been had to it in 
many countries where it had been partially 
abandoned. What an advantage it would oft^ 
be to a mother to possess such a knowledge of 
the elements of Latin as might enable her to 
prepare her sons for school, and thus not only 
l^. spare herself the pain of an early separationi 
but preserve them from the dangers to which 
their as yet unstable principles must there bQ 
exposed! 

It is, indeed, sometimes asserted that, as fax 
as grammar is concerned, the study of the 
German language might, in some measure an- 
swer the purpose as well as that of Latin* 
But, besides that the imcouth letters of thi$ 
language might, at first sight, inspire girls 
with a distaste for it, it haa not been so well 
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systematized and elaborated for the purposes of 
education. It contains more anomalies, and 
affords less exercise to the reasoning powers of 
the learner. But, however inferior it' gcems^ 
us as a means of developing the mind in child- 
hood, it will afford a most interesting study 9t 
a later period, and the original beauties of its 
literature will be highly appreciated by every 
cultivated mind. 

Should we bring down our views with respect 
to grammatical acquirements still lower, we 
might content ourselves with the use of Italian, 
in order to improve the knowledge of our own 
language by comparison with another. And, 
no doubt, this language, so soft and sonorous — 
this speaking music — which gives to poetry 
teack innumerable charms, cannot fail to pro- 
duce that taste for harmony which it is so 
desirable to cultivate in girls. Not only, 
however, is Italian in itself much too easy, 
but, after having learnt Latin, a knowledge of 
it is almost at once acquired. At the sam6 
time it will always constitute one of the luxu- 
ries — perhaps one of the most agreeable 
luxuries — of education. 

The singular mechanism of the English lan- 
guage presents a very curious subject of ex- 
amination to those who have made themselves 
wdl acquainted with the grammatical con- 
struction of other languages ; but tVÀâ n^tj 
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peculiarity renders it inapplicable for the pur* 
pose we now have in view. As respects daily 
and practical utility, however, a knowledge of 
English is so valuable, that we should consider 
its early acquisition a great advantage. It opens 
to us a most extensive field of noble, pure, and 
invigorating literature. We find there, reli- 
ions works in which the purest doctrines are 
closely connected with morality; books for 
diildren, simple, natural, instructive, and suited 
to every degree of advancement; and even 
novels, which are rendered much less dangerous 
from the dignified idea of the female character 
which they exhibit. In short, this language 
offers inexhaustible resources, intellectual as 
WeU as moral, for women of every age. * 

We must never forget that our object is to 
attain the highest degree of excellence in our 
native tongue. After having, therefore, devoted 
half of the allotted hour to the task of ^ns- 



Lferring some vernacular passage into anothSr 
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language, the remainder of the^ time should 



* These remarks on the English language, as a sub- 
stitute for the Latin, will not, of course, apply to an 
English pupil ; but the translator has thought them too 
interesting to be omitted. In some respects the French 
language would, to an English pupil, possess the same 
use and advantages as the Engush to a French one; 
though unfortunately much of the praise bestowed by 
Madame Il^ecker de Saussure on the character of English 
L'terature, especially as regards noyels, cannot be accorded 
to the Frencn.—- IVtituk^. 
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a cuefoIlT wmten tni^btk*: <o^ in ^«t» 
whicli would sore as an exercise m ctiiife» 
postKHi. AndTtfie i$ an mstaoice in wbich a 
mother can haidh- be too CagoficMBslT cndcaL 
Eveiy inoqnect ^^teaaon. ereiy instance of 
{auIt^.^ocNpstnicti<Mi9 most be pointed out ; and 
both mother and danghter mav em{do y them* ---^ 
selyes in weighing the exact yalue of svnonj- 
jDQga-'Wardsy and the^co^pua&Te 'merit of 
different phrases for expreasing the true mean- i 
ing of the author. 

By this exercise the minds of girls would 
acquire one most TalnaUe quality in which 
women are too often deficient, — mental pa-r^-^ 
ti^MSé. In a moral point of view they excel in 
this yirtue, and5 when called upon to support 
th^ own misfortunes, or aUeviate those of 
others, often afford most beautiful examples of 
it ; but as doon as they approach tlbi^ i^qtl ^i 
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intellect^ it appears entirely to yanish. Here 
it would seem as if they must reach the goal at 
one bound, or never arrive there at alL If their 
first attempt fail, all is lost. ' In the correctness 
and delicacy of their expressions, and in making 
an extemporary abstract of any thing, they ste 
often peculiarly happy, as well as in their quick 
comprehension of particular phrases. They im- 
mediately see and clear aw;^j|. difficulty, and 
perceive the depth of meaning couched in a 
sentence; and yet, at 'ESi'es, the sUghest ob- 
scurity will completely arrest their progress. 
As soon as any extra-exertion of mind becomes 
necessary, all instruction is abandoned. 

But to return to the subject of translations. 

If it be allowed that a mode rate exerd ise of 
the mind is very desirable for women, it seems 
to me that the imambitious employment of 
translating is perhaps better suited to them than 
any other. It requires no troublesome ap- 
paratus, and will allow of continual interrup- 
tions ; the task may be abandoned and resumed 
with equal faciUty; thoughts which had hitheriby 
only floated at random in the mind become fixed 
and determined, and different faculties are ex- 
ercised and strengthened. 

In order to interest girls in history, we must 
address ourselves to their imagination : the es- 
sential point is to give them a taste for it ; this 
is of more importance than any great amount of 
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^formation on the subject, and is, indeed, at^ 
/tended with so numj advantages, that it should . 
be encouraged in every possible way. It not 
lonly supersedes reading of an injurious ten- 
dency, but contributes niaterifdly to enlarge the 
tiadecstanding. Nor can we do better, in order 
to insure our success in this respect, than avail 
oursdves of that ^dramatic imagination which 
reanimates past ages, calls up the heroes of 
former days, and represents them, with all their 
different passions, creeds, and manners, as acting ; 
on the theatre of human life. In speaking oi . 
the physical sciences, we recommended that all 
instruction should be founded on the most exact 
reasoning ; but in moral studies, on the contrary, "^ 
we would have every thing in accordance with 
the feelings of the heart, — foil of life* energy, 
and activity. 

Thus it is that children are inspired with a 
love of religion, and a feeling of patriotism, by 
the animated narratives of the Holy Scriptures, 
or the annals of their country ; and, for the ^une 
reason, those marvellous events by which the 
early history of different nations is often en- 
livened possess a poetical colouring of which 
we should not be too anxious, by a premature 
and ill-timed severity of criticism, to deprive 
them. 

Happily the time seems gone by when history 
was imparted to children in anecdotes; when 
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the noblest incidents of antiquity were oom-i' 
mitted to the memory in this isolated manner, 
and the pictures^ torn from their appropriate 
^ame-work, exhibited only a false or childish 
representation. But portions of ancient history 
of greater length are well adapted for exciting 
interest in the youthful mind; and by means of 
abridgments the connecting thread of these va- 
rious narratives may easily be pursued. In this^ 

^manner the progress made b^jswil^^ 
more intellectual than it could be from the dry 
study of names and dates. The same plan may 
be iopted with regard to modem tiiL. si 
lections from the historians of contemporary 
events, or from authors who have imbibed their 
spirit, will serve to mark the progress of each 
successive age ; and if the most important facts 
of each century are in some degree connected 
together and committed to memory, this is all 
that is necessary. As we are obliged, from want 
of time, to make some sacrifices, let it be the 
dead letter rather than the spirit of history that 

we give up. 

Some dates, however, are requisite. After a 
course of interesting reading, our pupils maybe 

\ employed in making tables of contemporary 
events. In the first instance the dates marked 
in these tables may be " few and far between ; " 
two or three for each of those centuries with 
which they are best acquainted will be suflBicient, 
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but by degrees, as tlieir knowledge beoooies en- 
laiged, othera may be inserted m the intenne- 
diate spaces. It isof litdeeoBseqneDee toknoir 
exactly in what year sudi a battle was foo^it» 
or sach a king crowned ; the important tlm^ is 
to ascertain how fiur great events in diflerent 
oonntries ha^e ccnrreqponded in point of time. 

This plan^ however, cannot be pnrsoed £;» any 
great lengdi of time. History does not conâst ^ 
entirely in a series of diamatic narratives, and 
adry expodtion of £u^ and dates. It presentr^*: , 
general moral views which should not be passed / 1- 
over ; it affords instruction botii for the mind < ' 
and tiie heart ; nor are girls often deficient in 
that developement of the intellect whidi enables 
them to profit by its lessons. Even should they 
find a difficulty in estimating the morality of 
human actions in times of which they know so 
littie, yet God as He appears in history, Gt)d 
accomplishing His vast designs, awakening nar 
tiens to a moral existence, and leading them 
by different paths to the knowledge of Himself, 
and to the light of Christianity and civilization, 
affords an inexhaustible subject, which is in 
some measure adapted to the youngest capa- 
cities. Taking as her guide some good abstract 
of universal history, an enlightened mother 
may easily explain to her daughter the amazing 
prospect unfolded in the designs of Grod for the 
amelioration of the human race. j 
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As the study of history should in the first 
instance be addressed to the imagination in a 
poetical point of view, so should that of geogra- 
phy be adapted to its picturesque tendencies; 
and the interest which would thus be imparted 
to these studies would effectually prevent the 
daily hour which we have allotted to them from 
ever appearing tedious. 

Our pupil will of course have acquired, at an 
y r early age, an elementary and general knowledge 
^ I of geography ; but as she grows older, this study 
becomes in so many ways implicated with that 
I of history, and the connection is drawn so close 
At by innumerable political combinations, that it is 
,^ impossible any longer to separate them. Phy- 
siQal geography fjirnishes the i mmoveable^ base 
on which variousLpc^itical division^re succès* 
/ sively plScédT As girls are always deBgEted 
with manual occupation, they may be usefully 
and pleasantly employed in tracing on trans- 
parent paper the intricacies of political divisions, 
and then laying them on a map in which the 
divisions of physical geography are strongly 
marked. 

As both tracing geographical charts, and 
forming historical tables of contemporary events 
are exercises of local memory, they belong more 
properly to the hour set aside for the cultivation 
of this faculty. One half of this hour must be 
employed in learning \)7\i<Ê«iXl\5cvû^^^'5às:ta of any 
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study which require to be perfectly known, and 
exactly retained in the memory. A degree of 
mechanism must always exist in the apprentice- 
ship to every branch of education ; nor is it any 
disadvantage that girls should be obliged at 
times to endure a few moments of weansomeness. 
We desire, however, to prepare them for a 
more interesting connection between the ima- 
gination and the memory, and the remainder of 
the time allowed for intellectual instruction will 
be devoted to this object. There is perhaps 
nothing which affords more pure and soothing 
pleasure than the possession of a store of beau^ 
tiful poetry treasured up in the memory, and ' 
we should earnestly wish our daughters to be 
richly endowed in this respect. Poetry, in fact, 
leads us to contemplate every thing from a more 
exalted station ; it elevates our views, and soft- 
ens even the bitterness of grief itself, by showing 
us that our distresses are only what are incident 
to human nature ; it ennobles and expands our 
existence, and, anticipating the salutary effect 
of time, dispels our cares and anxieties. In 
solitude, in the sleepless hours of night, in those 
moments of involuntary idleness to which a woman 
is too often reduced by want of health, its mu- 
sical cadences fall soothingly on the troubled 
mind, and restore serenity to the heart. Its 
power of elevating the thoughts renders a taste 

K 2 
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for it particularly desirable for women^ charged 
as they are with so many minute cares, and 
whose minds are so liable to become contracted 
by their necessarily trivial occupations. They 
require a sort of enthusiastic impulse to make 
them feel the attractions which duty, even in 
its severer aspect, and when stripped of those 
marks of esteem which enable them to support 
its rigorous exactions, still possesses. The in<- 
fluence of religion is, no doubt, still more power- 
ful in this respect ; but religion is itself the 
most beautiful poetry of the soul, and the mind 
will be much better fitted for receiving its 
heavenly aid, when selfish anxieties have been 
allayed, and the soul has recovered from a state 
of moral disorganization. 

However injudicious it would be to present 
dangerous and hitherto unknown inclinations, 
clothed in all the seducing charms of poetical 
language, there can be no doubt as to the ad- 
vantage of being able to invest those sentiments 
which do honour to human nature, and which 
constitute in a more especial manner the hap- 
piness and glory of women, with noble and 
beatitiful imagery. On this account we con- 
sider it particularly desirable that girls should 
commit to memory many devotional pieces 
from our best authors, and should have their 
minds enriched with a store of such passages, 
either in prose or poetry, as describe the most 
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innocent earthly affections, and have a tendency 
to foster a taste for intellectiial pleasnre& 
Similar passages* may also be selected for 
them from writers in those foreign langnagee 
with which they have become acquainted; a 
Tariety of fresh impressions will thus be im- 
parted» and a new light thrown on many sub- 
jects of morality; — a light which perhaps 
might not have reached them through the 
medium of their native tongue. 

/^ Supposing our subdivisions of the specified 
four hours to be adopted, the portions may be 

^ \diBtributed through the day at the discretion of 
the teacher. 

V. Let us briefly recapitulate the advice wUch 
has been given as to the employment of these 
hours. 

The first should be devoted to mathematical 
and physical studies. 

The second, to those of grammar and lan- 
guages, both native and foreign. 

The third, to those of history and geography. 

The fourth, to such exercises of the memory 

as are required for the preceding studies ; and 

to those also which tend to the cultivation of 

the ima^nation. 

It will at once be seen that this last hour is, 
in fact, only a sort of supplement to the others ; 
so that the whole course of instruction, when 
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I reduced to its first elements^ consists of only 

^1 three brancheô of study. But from these three 

/"branches others arise in an afinost infinite &uc- 

( cession ; and it is from this extension of them 

that our observations derive their greatest im- 

\2fortance. It seems to us that if these threes 
/studies could be continued at certain, not very ■ 
j distant, intervals, throughout the whole course 
\ of life, the mind would never become rustyl 
I the faculties would preserve their original 
V viffour even in an advanced age, and we should 
b? saved from that narrow^edness which 
is the consequence of a too exclusive train of 
thinking. 

It will be observed that in our selection of 
studies we have seldom deviated from tl 
';, beaten path of instruction. The only mnova- 
tions we have introduced are, the study of the 
physical sciences, and the committing to me-\ 
mory some of the most beautiful passages in ' 
national, or foreign poetry: we acknowledge 
that we have much at heart the attainment of 
these two objects. They enlarge the intellec- 
tual powers in opposite directions, and thus 
serve as a mutual counterpoise. 

In fact, if attention and imagination form 
the two constituent parts of the intellect, does 
it not seem especially desirable to cultivate 
both in women? They may not, perhaps, ever 
acquire the highest degree of power over their 
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âttentXHiy bot they are at present deficient 
even in that inferior degree of it, which they 
certainly might attain. 

Let us not deceiTe omselves: genuine in« 
teDectual power ia always esteemed; it is by 
the false assumption of it that people arc dis- 
gusted. Howeyer tolerant men may wish to 
be, their real feeling of contempt for narrow 
understandings is continually betraying itself. 
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CHAPTER VL 

STUDY OF THE FINS ABTS. 

When we consider the fine arts in reference to 
the education of girls, various questions arise in 
the mind. It cannot be denied, that there 
seems a natural connection between these arts 
a^d those faculties with wMch wQmen ^ pe- 
culiarly endowed. The very same intellectual 
gifts which confer on their feeble sex so much 
power and so many charms, tend also to em- 
bellish talent. The dispositions most favour- 
able to the arts — such as a lively sensibility, a 
slight touch of enthusiasm, a taste for the 
beauties of nature, an exquisite susceptibility to 
impressions, a wish to embellish this material 
world in order to extract from it the essence of 
a pure and heavenly existence — are also those 
which we delight to recognize in women. 

But our present consideration is, not whether 
the constitution of the female mind is favour- 
able to the cultivation of the fine arts, but 
whether it is desirable to call in the aid of 
these arts in order to encourage propensities 
already, perhaps, too powerfiiL Many writers 
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on this subject have, with a stem severity, 
asserted, that the study of the fine arts, and 
especially of music, tends to create a sus- 
ceptibility to lively emotions, and a wish to 
excite them in others, a continually increasing 
vanity arising from the expression of these 
feelings, a great waste of time, and a liabilily 
to form dangerous connections. The motives 
which give rise to these objections must be 
respected* 1£ we can succeed in obviating 
them as far as relates to the cultivation of 
music, it will hardly be necessary afterwards to 
enter into any arguments in defence of the 
other arts. 

And after all what is our object ? Is it to 
raise the fine arts to their highest point, to 
enable them to display all their power, and to 
consider our pupil only as the priestess of their 
temple ? Far from it. It is not the glory of 
the art which parents have in view; their 
interest is confined to their daughters' advan* 
tage; their only object to procure for her a 
pleasure, a resource, an instrument of develope- 
ment, and perhaps also an additional attraction. 
The art, whatever it may be, is not in their 
estimation an essential thing; it is only an 
agreeable auxiliary, an embellishment, the value 
of which is destroyed if either not kept in 
proper subordination, or tending to injure the 
consistency of character. In this, as in every 
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Other instance^ all depends on a due proportion 
being preserved. 

When viewed in this lights surely it argues 
an unworthy distrust of simple good sense to 
predict so much evil from the study of music 
It is scarcely necessary to allude to the emo- 
tions and even passions which this art is said to 
excite^ for these cannot be attributed to any 
power inherent to its nature. Are you obliged 
to associate with it such poetry as may corrupt 
the youthful mind? Will you allow your 
daughter to sing words^ which she ought not 
to speak^ or even to hear ? Do you not possess 
in this respect a privilege, perhaps one of the 
noblest with which hmnan beings are endowed 
— the power of choice ? Unless we made use 
of this privilege, almost every species of de- 
velopement would be, in a greater or less 
degree, dangerous r S'^d the most beautiful 
attributes of our nature might be regarded only 
as hidden snares. 

Let us not, therefore, be afraid of cultivating 
in our children this natural and charming 
talent. Having entirely banished vanity from 
our education, let us hallow the gifts of Heaven 
by our gratitude. If girls were inspired with 
a simple genuine love of music, it would not be 
abandoned as soon as it ceases to be the means 
of exciting admiration. How much pleasure 
would it give children, ^bat a charm would it 
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diffiise orerthe domestic circle, andfaowBooth- 
ing would be its effect in restaring serenity to 
the young perfonner herself whenever her 
tranquillity has been disturbed by the Htde 
troubles incident to her age ! 

With respect to the objection founded on the 
danger arifiing from the intercourse between 
master and pupil, we leaQy do not conâder it 
deserving of notice. The very attempt to 
refute it would be an insult both to mothers 
and daughters; some painful examples have no 
doubt been occasionally adduced, but every one 
knows what evil results may be produced by 
infatuated indiscretioiL 

It seems almost unnecessary to assert, that 
vigilance can never be dispensed with in 
education, and that our care must even be 
redoubled at this important period. So far, 
indeed, would we carry this watchfulness, that 
to the ardent admirers of talent our precautions 
may appear almost absurd, and they may attach 
very little value to the moderate degree of 
success with which we are satisfied. To them 
the fine arts — depending on enthusiasm for 
their existence, and growing up and flourishing 
under its influence — present only a mean and 
stunted appearance, when subjected to the laws 
imposed on girls by a sense of propriety. But 
however necessary energy may be to these arts, 
a state of harmony is no less so ; and in thia 
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respect the expresaon of them will be in ao 
oordance with the native modesty of a yoasg 
woman. Though we may feel it necessairy to 
dip their wings a little, they will still, even in 
this state of demi-captivity, retun their power 
to charm» 

But, it may be asked, how can you be sure 
of acquiring such a control over them ? How 
can you prevent the fire of genius from break- 
ing forth? What would you do should you 
have a Mozart, or a Malibran amongst your 
daughters ? 

In the first place we should be long in 
believing this to be the case, and still longer in 
appearing to believe it ; and in the mean time 
we should be only the more anxious to bestow 
upon our pupil those principles, and that solid 
instruction, which would render her capable 
hereafter of either rejecting, or safely accepting 
that celebrity which might be her lot. But it 
is hardly worth while to occupy our time in 
the consideration of a case occurring perhaps 
only once in a century. 

It is, however, by no means unconunon to 
meet with a pupil whose talents, if cultivated 
at the expense of much time and labour, may 
be such as to raise her to the level of a second- 
rate artist. She might be talked of in society 
as a genius, and make a great sensation as an 
amateur performer. But this is the very thing 
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which in our opinion is so nmch to be de- 
precated, and which will always be aT<ûded 
by sensible parents. They will neither allow 
the time required for bringing this talent to 
such a degree of excellence to be purchased at 
the expense of other branches of education» nor 
permit its* progress to be accelerated by the 
applauses of society. 

Every kind of success is dangerous in pro- 
portion to the mental intoxication which it 
produces ; and is there any brilliant success by 
which some degree of intoxication is not pro- 
duced ? As r^ards the arts, especially where 
success receives an immediate reward, and tiie 
enthusiasm of talent is excited by the tumult 
of applause, the trial is &r too great for a 
youthful mind, and makes all common life 
appear, in comparison, flat and uninteresting. 

There is, however, something in the idea of 
genius to which we cannot refuse our admira- 
tion ; and every woman feels a sort of pride in 
beholding the brow of one of her own sex en- 
circled with its glory. But let a mother make 
herself acquainted with the final destiny of 
these gifted beings who attract for a time 
xmiversal attention. Let her learn it even from 
themselves ; and then let her say whether she 
would desire such a fate for her child! A 
feverish state of enthusiasm, a continual struggle 
in her feelings between her aspicatiouft «aid t]i<& 
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reality by which she is surrounded, and it may 
be even greater evils than these, reveal the 
woman in the artist, and betray her intrinsic 
weakness even whilst exercising such power 
over others. 

There are few instances in which great talents 
do not obtain entire dominion over the existence, 
absorbing the whole time, and engrossing the 
desires, feelings, and thoughts. But this is not 
surely what we should desire for a Christian 
woman. Even considering the subject only in a 
worldly point of view, I should say that the 
developement produced exclusively by the arts 
— at least as it usually manifests itself — is by 
no means salutary. 

To this we may add that society, however 
frivolous it may appear, feels so strongly the 
necessity of a moral equilibrium in women, that 
any excess, even of talent, appears out of place ; 
she must be superior to her talent, otherwise 
she is considered only as an amateur, and 
addressed only on the subject of her art. Her 
society is sought by professional painters and 
musicians, and feeling more sympathy with 
them than with the generality of those around 
her, she is apt to lose caste. A woman in the 
higher classes must possess a superior degree of 
intelligence, graceftdness, and dignity — an ele- 
vation of character — to enable her to bear up 
ngainat the distinction of being an artist. 
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On the other hand^ there would be little diffi- 
culty in never allowing our daughters to pass 
the bounds of mediocrity in their study of the 
arts, and it would be very easy to produce 
abundance of such examples. But what rank 
can be assigned in education to a study in 
which too much success is not to be desired ? 
How much time and money have often been 
wasted on these unintellectual exercises I A 
sonata, which has cost the parents many sacri- 
fices, and the daughter many tears, after all 
wearies those who are condenmed to hear it, 
and gains only a few words of faint praise, but 
too well understood by the poor victim herself. 

Is nothing to be expected then from these 
studies but either disappointment or danger ? 
Is there no middle path alike removed from an 
insipid mediocrity and an undesirable success ? 
We think there is, though we hardly feel our- 
selves capable of tracing it. 

It appears to us that in those countries where 
the cultivation of these talents is not favoured 
by climate, or by a superior jx\pde of instruction, 
masters generally adopt a very injudicious plan 
with their pupils. Instead of seeking to inspire 
them with a taste for the art, they suppose them 
to possess it already, and without having 
enabled them to feel its beauty, subject them 
to the labour of a severe apprenticeship. A dry 
mechanical process is the object of their anxious 
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attention. Hence it follows that the greater 
number of those who set out, stop before they 
have proceeded far ; and if by some happy 
chance a pupil braves the hardships of her 
initiation, and overcomes the physical diffi- 
culties presented to her, the master, little ac- 
customed to such progress, bestows upon her a 
degree of applause which excites her vanity, 
before she has any real feeling for the chanïis 
of the art itself. 

Considering the arts as merely one mode of 
\ ; developing the soul, expression is the only 
thing which appears to us of much value : to 
obtain this — pure, gentle, and full of meaning 
— would be our great object; without it, music 
is little better than noise. The exercise of 
certain organs must always be required in the 
arts; but we should distinguish such as are 
intellectual from those which are merely me- 
chanical; and as the ear is the guiding power 
in music, we should seek to cultivate and perfect 
this organ as much as possible. 

One great advantage arising from this pkn 
would be that the master would very soon be 
able to judge of the capability of his pupiL 
Where there is a natural impediment, it is not 
very likely that even that tardy developement, 
by the hope of which we are sometimes en- 
couraged, will ever take place. Should a pupil 
cease to make any progress, should she display 
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weariness and disgust, let the study of music 
be at once and willingly abandoned, without 
any expressions of regret, and especially with- 
out any reproaches ; so that she may understand 
that it is an agreeable, but not necessary ac- 
complishment. However desirable it may be 
for girls to be aware of the difference between 
such branches of education as are essential, and 
those which are mere luxuries, they should 
never be permitted to pursue even the most 
trifling occupations in an indolent manner. 

The remarks which have now been made 
with respect to music will equally apply to 
the art of dancing ; an art which cannot be 
altogether neglected without disadvantage to 
the pupil. In this, as in every thing else, the 
common sajdng, ** Whatever is worth doing at 
$dl, is worth doing well," is an excellent maxim. 

But the study of drawing seems to us de- 
serving of more perseverance than that of music, 
since here even a moderate degree of skill has 
its reward. The cultivation of this art has one 
effect which may easily be associated with a 
religious feeling — it tends to excite a love and 
admiration for the beauties of nature; — we 
view them with the eye of an artist, and delight 
in retracing those scenes where we have been 
entirely absorbed by the soothing pleasure of 
contemplation. And what a privilege it is to 
be able to represent these scenes on paper, and 
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thus revive the feelings they had excited ! Let 
us therefore by all means encourage the un- 
assuming attempts of our daughters^ aiïd not 
despise their little albums. They will remind 
them hereafter of the tranquil enjoyments of 
youth^ and recall to them the parents whose 
tender affection was ever providing for their 
true happmess. 

In drawing, ss in music, we would begin by 
cultivating the master organ, which in this case 
is the eye. Let the learner be taught to judge 
of the comparative size of angles, or length of 
lines ; to understand the effect of fore-shorten- 
ing and of distance ; and to reduce the same 
outlines to different scales, taking care that the 
exact proportions are preserved. Still, how- 
ever, we would say, Do not force nature ; — en- 
deavour to inspire a taste for the art, to animate 
your pupil with its spirit, but do not let it en- 
gross much time. Always remember that, after 
all, the arts are only the luxuries of existence. 

So important does this consideration appear 
to us, that we believe it impossible to cultivate 
the arts both of music and drawing during the 
period of which we are now speaking, without 
detriment to the other branches of education. 
To sensible parents the amount of time required 
in order to secure proficiency must appear far 
too considerable. We would not, therefore, re- 
commend the study of draynng t» be commenced 
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before the age of fifteen' or sixteen^ unless that 
of mufflic should on any account have been pre- 
yiously abandoned. Our reason for giving the 
precedence in this instance to music is, that the 
organs on which success' in this art depends 
require to be exercised at a much earlier period 
than those employed in drawing, where great 
excellence may be attained at almost any age, 
and which will form a new and interesting study 
for that more advanced period of youth when it 
seems so necessary that every employment should 
possess some degree of attraction. 

It may perhaps be asked, whether the modera- 
tion which we have been recommending in the 
cultivation of the fine arts will not prevent any 
beneficial effect from these studies. And here 
it seems important that we should make our- 
selves clearly understood. On our plan execu- 
tion will not have been perfected ; it may even 
be poor — too little exercised — but we should not 
on this account infer a deficiency of talent, if a 
feeling for the art exist; the effect produced 
may be deficient, but not the talents of the 
young performer. If truth, intelligence, and 
harmony be displayed in the execution, if the 
love of beauty be manifested, let us not be dis- 
couraged by a few faults. 

If, both with respect to science and to 
the arts we have seemed to consider the future 
more ibaa the present, and looked \;o \io^ 
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rather than possession/ we trust that we have 
by so doing excluded from these studies their 
greatest bane — any feeling of pride or vanity. 
It must be quite evident that a girl's half-finished 
drawings will never be displayed in rich frames, 
that the treasures of her portfolio will never be 
exhibited to wearied and uninterested eyes^ and 
that in her musical performances she will never 
enter into any competition with those youthful 
amateurs who are the glory of their masters, 
and sometimes the object of real admiration. 
Her true feeling of the art may however inspire 
her with one kind of genuine excellence seldom 
attained by private performers. When playing 
in concert she will desire, not that attention 
should be drawn to her own performance, but 
that the general effect should be good. Even 
when playing a solo she will not be led away 
by the wish of executing isolated passages bril- 
liantly. Her anxiety will be to display the 
merit of the composer rather than her own ; and 
her auditors will not exclaim. What astonishing 
execution ! — but. What beautiful music ! 

Thus it is that even in the arts the absence 
of all selfish feeling may be manifested : thus it 
is that no human action is devoid of a moral 
attribute, and that the happy consequences 
arising from the education of the heart diffuse 
themselves over the whole region of instruction. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

ON THE EMPLOYMENT OP TIME WITHOUT BEFEBENOS 
TO INTELLECTUAL CULTIVATION. 

The subject of physical education is one whichX . \ 
we would willingly have passed over in silence, j ^ 
It is with regret that we are obliged to accuse 
mothers of not attending, with sufficient con-^ 
sistency and good sense, to the health of their / 
daughters. So ready as they are to take alarm 
whenever these objects of their affection are at- 
tacked with the slightest illness, it would seem 
hardly possible that they should be guilty of ' 
neglect in this respect. Nor is it so much want, 
of care that we lament, as injudicious care; \ 
and this is for thç most part the fault of eâxi:^/ 
cation. \ , ^ v, j^' / 1/ l,J . 

What is the reason that women in the higher 
and more cultivated ranks of life are generally 
the most délicate? Surely in this class more 
than in any other mothers might procure for 
their children the most precious of all earthly 
blessings 1 But the fact is, that, completely en- 
grossed by the advancement of their children 
in other respects, they expect their physical ad- 
vancement to take place as a matter oî ^^\xt^<^» 
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And if we did not interfere about any things 
this might be the case. Nature would manage 
yery wdl without our a38Î«tauce if we Sher 
entirely at liberty ; but this is not compatible 
with female education. The control we exercise 
over our daughters is often so gentle, we make 
such good use of their self-love, of the influence 
of example, and the idea of duty, that even their 
will becomes subject to ours; and many im- 
pulses which would have been extremely salu- 
tary, are restrained without a feeling of regret. 
But physical organization is not so easily 
satisfied ; it slights moral causes ; if we deny 
it the free exercise of its powers, it withholds 
its strength, and withdraws its renovating 
faculty. It is therefore useless to reckon on 
nature, when she no longer acts in our favour. 
The evil that has been incurred by d^arting 
from her ways can only be repaired by active, 
positive, premeditated care; and we must be 
thankful if she do not refuse to second our 
efforts. 

Extreme affection makes weak minds reject 
for a length of time any idea of danger. As 
long as mothers perceive no evident disadvantage 
from following a particular plan, they are sa- 
tisfied; yet it not unfrequently happens that 
those disadvantages which are the least evident 
are the most to be dreaded. " My daughter is 
very well ; " a mother ^aya, " I see no change in 
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her." But this is the very reason why she ought 
to feel alarmed ; for changes ought to take place. 
Additional strength and fresh elasticity ought 
to be continually manifesting themselves. It isA \ 
one of the natural laws by which childhood is \ )^ 
governed, that unless every other developement / 
is accompanied by physical developement, ge- J 
neral decay both of body and mind will ensue. 
We are so accustomed in the present age to 
behold delicate women, that for want of good 
models the ideal image which we form of them 
has been very much changed. What are the 
characteristics of beauty as they are represented 
in modem novels? Instead of a bright and 
healthy complexion, a graceful activity, and 
youthftd vivacity, we hear of a slender aerial 
fomiy a sylph-like figure^ an interesting paleness 
occasionally relieved by a shade of carnation^ an 
expressive countenance gently tinged with me- 
lancholy. But it must at once be perceived 
that all these characteristics are exactly those 
indicative of delicate health. An extremely 
slender figure, a flitting colour, and a languid 
expression, afford no very favourable augury for 
a future mother, or for a wife, who may perhaps 
hereafter be called upon to assist her husband 
in adversity. Yet the imagination of mothers 
as well as daughters is fascinated by such de- 
scriptions : they are afraid of destroying these 
interesting charms; and we meet mt\i^o\xi^ ^:^ 
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who Will not eat for fear of growing fat, and 
others who will not walk for fear of enlarging 
their feet. Can any thing be more pitiable ? 

We are far indeed from wishing to form CIq- 
rindas or Amazons ; but the opposite extreme 
into which the women of our time have fallep 
proves that the race has degenerated; indeed 
it is the subject of universal complaint. The 
victims of maternity are become more numerous, 
and mothers are seldom allowed to nurse their 
/ childreti on account of the evU consequences 
"^ 1 both to themselves and their offspring. How is 
\it that in an age when medical science has made 
such astonishing progress, the health of women, 
of that portion of the human race on whom the 
health of all depends, should be so much de- 
teriorated ? 

Physical inaction produces the most de- 
plorable results, particularly in towns : if girls 
have been taken out to walk, whenever the 
eather was fine, it is supposed that every thing 
necessary has been done. But what beneficial 
effect can arise from a formal walk of this kind, 
during which they are obliged to hold them* 
selves erect, to take care of their dress, to 
speak in an under tone, and even to impose a 
restraint on their countenances ? Their circu- 
lation is hardly so much accelerated as to diâ\ise 
a slight degree of warmth through their limbs ; 
u great proportion of tlieii imvadeia t^tsukqa -vîai- 
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exercised ; those especially which are connected 
with the spine acquire no strength : the spine 
itself, weak and flexible, gives way beneath the 
weight of the head and arms, and a curvature 
is soon formed in its weakest part. 

Why is it that this is so seldom the case with 
boys ? Because when they come out of school, 
they are allowed to amuse themselves as they 
like, and their whole body is in continual 
action. The benefit which they derive from 
gynmastic exercises is generally acknowledged ; 
yet how much more necessary would these 
seem for girls, who are not allowed, as boys are, 
to jump, leap, play at ball, or run races, in their 
walks. 

Kousseau regrets the loss of the gardens at- 
tached to the convents of former days, where 
the school girls were allowed to run about and / 
play at various games in the open air. But 
would it not be easy to obtain the same advan- 
tage elsewhere ? In an age so fruitful in esta- v\ 
blishments for education, it surely would not be .A 
difficult to have in most large towns enclosures 
where girls, without being exposed to public 
view, might be allowed to engage in such bodily : - 
exercises as tend to invigorate the health, / V 
under the superintendence of respectable per- / 
sons, to whom mothers would feel no fear of ' 
intrusting their daughters : girls would derive 
the greatest pleasure from such gaxxi^^ ^ k»à 
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to the free use of their physical powers ; and 
\ the salutary effects arising from gaiety of heart 
d from the additional impulse given to the cif^ 
culation would soon be perceptible. The ap- I 
paratus necessary for such gymnastic exercises 
as are proper for females {Calisthenics, as they 
are sometimes called) might also be here 
provided, together with mistresses for teaching 
the art. 

Public attention has been much called to 

this subject in America. In a journal published 

in that country (to which I owe many of the 

preceding observations), a medical practitioner 

I has assigned three principal causes of the de- 

I licacy so universal amongst women. The too 

Lv great use of warm liquids, especially of tea — 
the custom of wearing tight stays — and, above 
all, the want of sufficient bodily exercise. To 
these causes he alscTiidds some moral agencies, 
such as perpetual thwartings, and the bit- 
terness of feeling to which they give rise; 
in short, every thing which tends to arrest the 
flow of animal spirits, and to destroy natural 
gaiety. 

Different methods may of course be followed 

in order to obtain the same results; but we 

feel that we cannot too strenuously urge upon 

parents the necessity of allotting, at least, an 

\ hour and a half each day to the various me- 

\ thods of strengthening the physical powers of 
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their daughters. One half of this time might 
be employed in regular exercises, such as 
calisthenics, or dancing, from which more 
varied and graceful movements are acquired 
than what they spontaneously perform. Therv 
remainder of the time should be passed in^\ 
the open air, and should be occupied with dif- i I 
ferent games and exercises. Were such a plan jj 
regularly followed, an elasticity and energy 
would be imparted to girls, which would be\ V t 
conspicuous in its reflected influence on their \ /( \ 
studies, their feelings, their whole moral exist- / 
ence ; whilst their physical existence would ^ 
not only acquire a more confirmed state of ^ 
health, but would recover that beauty of form, / 
proportion, and colour, of which, by our 
wretched refinements, it has been deprived. 

In this instance, therefore, the time which 
we assign is no longer a proportion amongst 
different occupations — its daily duration must 
be absolute and invariable. 

It is no doubt perfectly right that one 
portion in our arrangement of their time should 
be claimed for those occupations which are > 
more peculiarly feminine. Needle-work, whe- 
ther useftd or ornamental, may be classed 
amongs^^he arts ; and, indeed, as a neces- 
sary art is perhaps more entitled to our 
respect than any other; what in the poorer 
classes is a strict and sacred duty, often be- 
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\\ /omes a work of charity in those who are in 
feasier circumstances^ and forms a distinguishii^ 
cBaracteristic of that attentive interest to the 
wants of others^ which constitutes at once the 
. Jionour and the happiness of women. We 
\ /should, therefore, earnestly desire this branch 
ÀK Vof education to be sedulously cultivated. To be 
able to shape, arrange, and put together the 
various parts of different articles of dress, must 
always be a valuable acquirement for young 
\yom en in every rank of life. 
[Fancy work^oo, np doubt possesses a certain! 
degree of value ; and, inasmuch as it is con*/ 
nected with a taste for what is beautiftil, may 
deserve to be classed, thougb in a subordinate 
rank, amongst the fine artT The intention of 
such work is not simply to produce beauty, 
but to render some useful object ornamental 
also. In this respect the occupation is well 
adapted to the various qualities required in 
women; and on many accounts both the em- 
ployment and its results are particularly agree- 
able to girls. 

We do not therefore deny that these oc- 
cupations possess some advantages; all 'we 
[desire is, that they be fairly and judiciously 
^estimated. We would exhort mothers never 
to allow such employments to encroach on the 
morning hours — of all others the most pre- 
cious — nor on that time which is required 
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for the necessary intellectual^ and physical 
developement. Let half an hour be allowed--.^ 
for learning the mechanîçrf; jaot of these woï^ 
whether useful or ornamental ; buTleT îEe]pïrac- y 
tice of them take place in an evening when the ' 
family group is assembled» when reading aloud 
is going on ; and let them never be allowed so 
completely to engross the attention as to take 
away the power of listening to conversation or 
reading. The habit of being absent in mind 
whilst present in body is most offensive, and 
may almost be called a usurpation of the place 
which is thus only materially occupied. 

The advantage of a general cultivation of^ 
r the intellectual faculties is often "evinced in / 
\ matters which at first sight appear totally un- 



connected with it. We may judge of this by 
the quickness with which girls who have re- 
ceived a judicious education acquire expert- 
ness in these kinds of work, compared with the 
tedious length of time taken up in learning 
them by those poor women whose object is only 
thereby to gain a livelihood. 

In addition to the above-mentioned allot- 
ments of time, about an hour should be allowed 
for domestic occupations, such as household 
duties, and the necessary cares of the person 
and the wardrobe ; in short, to the attainment 
of a love of physical order in all its depart- 
ments. A stiU longer time may be devoted to 



\ 
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drawiiig closer the ties of relationship, to a 
sort of introduction into social life, through 
the medium of family parties, more or less nu- 
merous ; but this is a subject to which we shall 
hereafter recur. In the mean time one hour 
alone remains to be disposed of; one, how- 
ever, to which we would allot a determinate 
place, and of which the destination should be 
inviolable. 
\ The employment of this hour we would leave 
! entirely to the pupil herself. Were she not^ 
allowed some degree of liberty, her character 
would become weak and undecided, and she^ 
would have no opportunity of exercising her 
wilL She must not, from the uniform routine 
of her occupations, run the risk of becoming 
V a mere Daachme ; nor must the real necessity 
which exists of prescribing the employment of 
her time be the means of imposing fetters on 
her which can never be broken. Some degree 
of freedom, no doubt, will always exist during 
the hours of meals, and when engaged in 
society, or bodily exercises; but this is not 
enough. She must also have the power of 
forming plans, and executing designs. She 
must be able to follow the impulses of her 
heart, and to yield to the emotions of friendship 
and benevolence. 

Not, however, that these things should be 
exacted from her» îSo\Xmvg^ «koxxld be ab- 
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solutely reqvÔRfL exHçc zâk â& âuimi Barre 
the CŒiaàouatess ùt kaErias «noMi^^ hs hjns 
of libertv j-E™^. ^ i«- à.. ^.^ 
render mn j cr mm ti> fenrir *2t ànt TTscTTiigr zs 
which h bis beea ^hec Airm^ig sir kimi «^^ 
oocapatkm should be TÎkfw^z àaey-wck. 
reading fisr «mn pa i i api ii- walknis^. ^«ti^ pir- 
chases, even JdlenfffR. if ^it ioamK mss. ^Èt 
feek the want of rest. AH das ê necesazy 
is, that she dioold decide en sccaediiag. and 
that she dioold otjeerve how the hocr k pftsaed. 
K this be not done, the motho' k at libeitj 
to re-assmne her antbmty ms to the «fispcisal 
of this hour, and to impose iqion her gome oe* 
cupation. ^^.:.. : . ' - 

/ Nothing is of more nnportanoe to w< 
than that they should be duly imjoessed witk 
the value of the present moment. Their lii 
are wasted, and their mental and bodily powers 
weakened, by sûpineness and indifference. A 
degree of decision, a premeditat ed detennin- 
ation as to "t he emplo yment of their time, 
seem ^6" us^ as necessary for girls in their liour 
of freedom as a spirit of submission at other 
times. 

We will now give a tabular summary of the 
proportional duration of their several occu- 
pations : — 



1 

; 
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Religious Duties, 

Hours. 

Devotional and other exercises - - 1 

Literary and Scientific Studies. 

Intellectual cultivation : — 

1. Elements of calculation and of 

physical sciences 

2. Study of languages 

3. Historjr and geography - 

4. Exercises for the memory 

77i€ Fine Arts. 
Music or drawing - - - - IJ 



•64 



Physical Duties and Recreation. 

Bodily exercise - - - - - H 

Feminine and household occupations - 1 J 
Hours of freedom, meals, and domestic 

society ------ 4J 



-n 



r». 



14 h 

It will be perceived by a reference to the 
above table that a greater proportion of time 
is assigned to recreations, or mere physical em- 
ployments, than to intellectual studies. We 
cannot, therefore, be accused of requiring from 
girls too great a degree of mental application. 
But the time which is demanded for a really in- 
tellectual education should never be abridged ; it 
is, therefore, absolutely necessary, if we would 
preserve the fo\ir hours allotted to it inviolate^ 
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that not a moment should be wasted. All long 
preparations, every irrelevant word, must be 
forbidden ; and a valuable habit would by this 
means be formed. The power of instantly 
fixing the attention on any given subject tends 
materially to strengthen the character, and 
constitutes what is generaUy called presence of 
mind. 

It is, perhaps, in vain to expect that mothers 
will ever introduce into their discipline that 
rigid adherence to rule in which the chief ad- 
vantage of a school consists; yet we cannot 
help thinking, that it might be in their power 
to establish a greater degree of regularity as to 
the distribution of time than is generally done. 
Owing to the variety of her household duties, 
the mistress of a family must necessarily be 
liable to continual interruptions whilst engaged 
in teaching her children ; but could not these 
interruptions be frequently foreseen, and pro- 
vided for, by some alteration in her arranger 
ments, and by having some employment in 
reserve with which her daughters might be 
occupied during her absence? Making trans- 
lations or extracts, copying maps or historical 
tables, might form a sort of continuation to an 
interrupted lesson. 

Generally speaking, the true art of teaching 
consists not so much in the power of imparting 
our own knowledge, as in that of Cï^«t\Â2ùç^ m 
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our pupils the desire and the capability of ao- 
quiring it for themselves. 

It seems to us, that the time which a mother 
devotes to the instruction of her daughters is 
most usefully employed when she sets them to 
work in her presence, examines the tasks they 
have already performed, and arranges those for 
the next day. Having thoroughly explained 
any new terms which may occur in their lesson- 
books, these books themselves are their best 
instructors. The exercises there recommended 
require from the pupil a degree of mental 
effort, which is increased by the knowledge 
that she will afterwards have to undergo an 
examination upon them. Her intellectual 
faculties are excited by the expectation of 
being questioned as to the results of her solitary 
studies ; whilst by such lessons as are merely 
listened to in silence the mind is left in a passive 
state. When once the mental energy is roused, 
and the conscience becomes interested in the 
proper employment of time, the greatest dif- 
ficulties of private education have been over- 
come. 

If a judicious arrangement have been made 
in the relative proportion of their various 
occupations, it will not be found difficult to 
maintain a state of mental equilibrium in our 
pupils. They will then volimtarily recur to 
their devotional reading, will themselves favour 
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the different plans for their instruclion, and 
will be satisfied with a moderate share of 
recreation. But it sometimes happens that a 
previous state of fatigue betrays itself by the 
craving that is felt of breaking through, as 
much as possible, all former habits ; wearied of 
the restraint imposed by education, the pupils 
yield to an excess of vivacity, and any thing 
which creates a variety in their ordinary occu- 
pations is a refireshment to their minds. From 
such symptoms, and others of a similar kind, 
we learn that a change of plan is necessary ; 
perhaps that a greater proportion of leisure is 
required ; but nothing should induce a mother 
to abandon the reins in education. A par- 
ticular method may be injudicious, but some 
method is absolutely necessary. 

We must not conclude this part of our 
subject without adverting to the employment 
of that especial day of rest, — Sunday. On 
other occasions when the ordinary routine of 
occupations is suspended, it is with the avowed 
intention of enabling girls to take such rest, or 
recreation as may be necessary ; — but on^ 
Sunday this is not the case. Here the rest is 
only the means, — the way, which is to lead to 
the desired end, of sanctification. " Remember 
the Sahhath--day to keep it holy^^ hath said our 
God ; and can there, we would ask, be a more 
important object either in education, on mMfcl 
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In the mind of a religious mother the great 
object of this day will always be present ; nor 
will she ever have to reproach herself that an 
institution — so holy, so evidently bearing the 
impress of Deity, and which, under the ap- 
pearance of a homage exacted by the Creator 
for his own glory, is in reality a benefit con- 
ferred by him on the human ratoe, — has been 
allowed to fail of its intended purpose. 

During the course of this holy day public 
worship and private devotion, an examination 
into past faults, and into the best means of 
avoiding them for the future, together with 
some exercises of a religious description, will 
serve to cultivate in girls the duties of piety. 
But a mother will recoUect that Sunday has 
also a secondary destination. The prohibition 
to work had another end in view besides that 
of affording leisure for the fulfilment of re- 
ligious duties ; — that the son of thine handmaid 
and the stranger may he refreshed *, — an expres- 
sion which seems to imply that renewal of life, 
that reviving of the faculties, which is ex- 
perienced on passing out of an obligatory state 
of any kind, into one of an opposite nature. A 
mother may therefore think it right to refresh 
the spirits and strength of her daughter by 
allowing her some recreation in a course of life 

* Exodus xxiii. 12. 
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often too unvaried and sedentary ; but she will 
always be carefiil that it should not be of a 
kind to disturb the holy solemnity of the day. 
There are many innocent amusements which it 
is unnecessary to specify here ; and we might 
perhaps seem almost to profane the sacred duty 
of charity by classing the performance of it 
amongst the recreations of Sunday. Yet after 
the labours of an education^ the tendency of 
which must at all times be to concentrate 
attention on self, would it not be a refreshment 
to girls to be the bearers of comfort to the un- 
fortunate? 

What can be more soothing than — forget- 
ting all ideas of self — to occupy ourselves 
with the happiness of others? Can there be 
a greater pleasure than what arises from an 
active benevolence? How forcibly are our 
thoughts abstracted from those ideas of luxury 
and vanity which are only too common in the 
higher classes, by the sight of the humble 
dwellings of the poor I If the holy day of rest 
be occupied with thoughts of God, and of our 
neighbour, its two-fold destination will be 
fulfilled, and the two-fold command of the law 
obeyed. 
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CHAPTER VnL 

TERMINATION OP CHILDHOOD. 

Towards the conclusion of the period we are 
\ now considering the effects of education become 
■ more and more perceptible. Under the guidance 
of a judicious mother good habits have been 
formed^ the understanding has been enlarged, 
and the conscience become more scrupulous, as 
well as more enlightened ; and whilst many of 
the most amiable dispositions of childhood, — 
such as candour, docility, gaiety, confidence in 
her instructors, have been preserved, there is in 
the conduct of our pupil a more marked deter- 
mination of the will, better intentions, and 
greater reflection ; so that, amidst all the levity 
of her age, we discern in anticipation that fas- 
cinating being, that union of gentle affections 
and pleasmg gracefulness with more soKd qua- 
lities, which will render her hereafter a blessing 
to her parents and the delight of her whole 
family. 

Under the most favourable circumstances, 
however, everything must at present be con- 
stantly varying. The age itself is a troublesome 
one in many respects ; and faults of a nature 
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similar to those we remarked in boys at the same 
period, are often manifested. A second, and 
perhaps more dangerous crisis, takes place. The 
first occurred when it became necessary for the 
child to be subjected to the restraint of lessons; 
her activity and attention having been hitherto 
entirely bestowed on external objects, and her 
pleasure derived from the exercise of her phy- 
sical powers, it was no easy task to fix her 
volatile mind, and direct it to any intellectual 
occupation. Yet this task was accomplished ; 
and by taking care to satisfy that craving for 
bodily activity, always so great in childhood, 
an equilibrium was for a time established. But 
in proportion as the faculties increased simulta- 
neously in strength, our pupil began to despise 
what was required from her. EfiTorts leading 
to no external result appeared to her useless and 
tiresome ; wearied of being constantly occupied 
with the future, she became anxious to enter 
upon real and present existence. 

This anxiety, though it may occasionally be 
too great, should nevertheless by degrees be 
satisfied ; a girl ought at an early age to acquire 
some knowledge of the concerns of actual life. 
Yet there must necessarily be so much irregu- 
laxity in the influence she wishes to exert on 
others, her experience can have been so little 
exercised, and her reasoning must often be so 
inferior to her sharpened intellectual faculties, 
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that her introduction into real life should take 
place almost imperceptibly. Even when her 
previous education has been good^ this pre^ 
caution is necessary ; how much more necessary 
then must it be^ when such has not been the 
case! How many faults will appear, as soon 
as an opportunity of displaying themselves is 
afforded ! 

What is it that often renders those tall girls, 
who are neither children nor women, so unpre- 
possessing? Their petulance and self-conceit, 
their pride in any petty advantages, whether 
natural or acquired, their uncourteous replies, 
the importance they attach to mere trifles, their 
concealed or open discontent when any thing 
happens not to suit their humour, their eager 
curiosity, and foolish anxiety to penetrate into 
any supposed mystery, and lastly an occasional 
appearance of indelicacy when they have not 
yet received the secret warnings of that in- 
stinctive modesty which accompanies their ap- 
proach towards womanhood. 

Most of these faults are of long standing, and 
may be traced to an early self-conceit, which 
has been too much excited. And to prevent this 
propensity from gathering additional strength 
by being exercised in active life, a girl, though 
allowed to be a silent spectator of all the do- 
mestic arrangements, should never be entrusted 
with any authority, ox superintendence in house-* 
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hold afiiis. until she bais acquired a certain 
ammnt of experience. 

It nay li^^ien that CTen whilst still young 
die mai J be able occaaonaUy to giye her mother 
some Useful infonnation. Her mind being less 
ahsofbed with a Tariety c^ caies» more alive and 
curionSy she may perhaps discDver some hitherto 
undetected abuses. We may then take ad* 
vantage of her zeal, but must be careful not to 
encourage a ^irit of taJe-hearing. It is of in* 
finitely more importance that her moral cha« 
racter should be cultivated, than that she should 
prove a useful superintendent. Do not therefore 
praise her sagacity ; tell her that you will ex- 
amine into the affidr ; but do not think it neces- 
sary to make her acquainted with the resiUt of 
your examination. Should you find it desiralJe 
to reprove, or even to dismiss a servant, let not 
the hiuniliation of a fellow creature — es[)ecially 
if a woman — become a matter of exultation to 
your daughter. 

As children grow older it is not always an 
easy task to establish the connexion between 
them and our domestics on a proper footing. 
Servants who have for a length of time had the 
charge of them, and consequently felt themselves 
their superiors, perceive with regret that the 
time has arrived when a change of situation 
must take place, and the inequality of their mu- 
tual conditions must be acknowledged. \I\iL^^ 
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the mother mterest herself m the moral welfare 
of both parties, it is to be feared that pride, and 
at lea«t apparent ingratitude, may be displayed 
by her daughter, and mortification and ill- 
hmnour by the nurse. During this period of 
transition from one age to another it is par- 
ticularly desirable that the intercourse between 
them should be as much as possible suspended, 
and that girls should be accustomed to do every 
thing they can for themselves. This may easily 
be managed by a mother ; and if the nurse and 
her former charge should each feel grieved by 
this arrangement, a more pleasing connexion 
would, from this very feeling, be soon esta- 
blished between them. Surely we are bound 
by every motive of Christian charity to treat 
with kindness and consideration the feelings of 
these unenlightened but affectionate attendants, 
whose devoted attachment is sometimes un- 
acknowledged, and sometimes, with inexcusable 
levity, unheeded. 

Besides, it is very desirable that girls should 
be rendered as much as possible physically 
independent. No slavery is so annoying as 
that which arises from our dependence on 
others for personal assistance. How many little 
visits to friends, how many journeys, — ren- 
dered so delightful in the present age by the 
increased facilities of travelling, — must be 
g-iven up by those who csismot move without a 
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train of servants ! Exposed^ too, as we all are, 
to reverbes of fortune, would it not be wise to 
prepare ourselves for them by throwing off this 
self-imposed yoke ? 

Girls may at first be entrusted with such 
household cares as demand little assistance 
from others. Those required by an attention 
to their own personal appearance are the better 
understood, from their harmonizing with their 
desire to bestow an air of elegance on every 
thing with which they are concerned. It is, 
moreover, perfectly natural that they should 
wish to be well dressed. 

In addition to that neatness and cleanliness 
which are absolutely indispensable, it is ex- 
tremely desirable that their external appear- 
ance should be pleasing, and that while a 
degree of consistency should exist between 
their dress and their figure, too much attention 
should not be bestowed upon them. Let us 
begin by entrusting to them the care of deco- 
rating our apartments, and arranging flowers in 
a vase, or various little articles of ornamental 
furniture. Innumerable opportunities will arise 
for teaching them to view objects with the eye 
of an artist, and their taste for the beautiful 
will thus be cultivated, immixed with any per- 
sonal feeling. Should they on any future oc- 
casion be told that they are not becomingly 
dressed, the reproach will be felt ^ x^iemx^ 
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not to their pretensions as women, but to their 
taste as artists. ' 

If there be any thing which it seems desir- 
able for a girl to learn from servants, no un- 
pleasant collision necessarily takes place; she 
will be taught by them how to perform certam 
domestic operations, and her first awkward 
attempts will be the cause of amusement to all 
parties. Generally speaking, a manner which 
is lively without being familiar, gains the aflfec- 
tion of servants ; and if this happy medium be 
once attained, the same pleasing feelings may 
be continued throughout life. In countries 
where the prejudices of birth are not too 
powerful, a principle of equality always exists 
amongst women; the virtuous amongst them 
feel themselves sisters, much more than men 
ever feel themselves brothers; a conventional 
subordination leaves their natural relations in- 
violate. 

Physical duties, whether relating to economy 
or beauty, have a powerful effect in unfolding 
the intellect. They promote a precocious, but 
transient developement ; and the very progress 
which they favour may, unless carefully watched, 
tend to retard advancement in other respects. 
It is not very easy, says M. Guizot, to prevent 
a girl from being more interested in the success 
of a sweetmeat than in any of her lessons. 
The case is the asksxi^ m\3û. %. -çv^w:/^ of em- 
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broidery, — the making a purchase; in short, 
with any thing which produces a present visible 
result. It may be said that this clearly shows 
what is the true vocation of woman ; and, no 
doubt, it is an indication of one part of her 
vocation : but let us not take the part for the 
whole. 

Suppose a traveller passing through a village 
should ;^step into a conunon-looking shop to ask 
for information. He finds there a girl of ten 
or eleven years old left in charge of the con- 
cern, to whom he no sooner addresses himself 
than she at once understands what he wants, 
and either can tell him how to procure it, or 
can suggest a substitute. She knows the name 
and occupation of all the neighbours, and offers 
to obtain their assistance for him; in short, 
she surprises him by the readiness and correct* 
ness of her replies, and he feels that if he had 
applied to a girl of the same age whose parents 
were in easier circumstances, and had been at 
great expense in procuring masters for her, she 
would have been quite at a loss, would not have 
comprehended any thing of the matter, and 
would have been occupied only with her own 
personal feelings, and with the opinion which 
might be formed of her by the stranger. As 
regards intelligence and understanding, there 
can be no doubt of the superiority of the 
villager. But let the traveller see hat %!gd^ 
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after the lapse of five or six years, and he viQ 
find that she has not advanced a single step; 
the daily return of the same occupations will 
have brought only the return of the same ideas, 
and will have left a perceptible void in h^ 
mind. But this will not be the case with young 
persons of a different rank. 

When girls are to be introduced to a know- 
ledge of society, and of the different relations 
of human existence, it becomes still more diffi- 
cult to ascertain what share they should be 
allowed to take in the interests of real life ; and 
it is seldom that faults, of one kind or another, 
are not committed. In large towns, and in the 
houses of the more opulent, owing to the con- 
stant succession of lessons, and to the real 
inconvenience which would arise from admitting 
the pupils to a premature participation in the 
tastes of a frivolous world, they are kept aloof 
from every thing, and left to struggle with 
their consequent feelings of envy and regret 
But in families of lower rank, on the other 
hand, the anxiety of the mother to derive some 
advantage from her daughter, to bring her for- 
ward and make her useful, causes her to cut 
short the occupations of childhood; and, by 
lier very eagerness to procure £riends and pro- 
tectors for her, she deprives her of the power 
of hereafter acquiring them by her own merit 
Instructing her only in externals, — in the 
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every-day business of life, — she too often con- 
demns her to an irremediable mediocrity. 
Young persons of this description, whose man- 
ners are completely formed at fifteen, who 
believe that they say just what ought to be 
said, and know every thing that is necessary, 
have no suspicion of their real mental poverty ; 
their minds are finished off, to expand no 
further. 

It is, however, an essential and pleasing 
duty to strengthen the bonds of affection be- 
tween a young girl and the different members 
of her family. From being accustomed to con- 
sider the various degrees of attention and de- 
ference which should characterise her inter- 
course with them, she acquires that delicate 
tact — one of the most precious endowments of 
her sex — which will enable her to appreciate 
the characters of her different connections, to 
estimate the advantages or disadvantages of an 
intimacy with them, and to judge of the par- 
ticular sort of attention required by their sex 
or age. In all these respects the superiority of 
private education is incontestable. 

Social life in general affords continual oppor- 
tunities for exercising this tact. Of course it 
is not to be supposed that a girl should, before 
the age of fifteen, be introduced into what is 
called the world; but, in most families, the 
several members meet together in an evening^ 
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and are often joined at such times by their 
various friends; and it is only natural and 
pleasant to see our daughter forming one of the 
party round the tea-table and working table. 
, Though still so young, it is right that she 
should feel herself as a part belonging to the 
whole, and that she should take an interest in 
all the concerns, whether moral or physical, of 
the household. 

Nor would it be our wish to subject her to a 
dull silence when in society. Of course the 
slightest symptom of vanity, an abrupt or 
decided manner of speaking, or a fondness for 
idle gossip, will be at once checked by her 
mother : but as long as her attention is bestowed 
on others, and not on herself, we see no reason 
why her unassuming remarks should be re- 
pressed. 

The state of nonentity to which children are 
often condemned is frequently disadvantageous 
to them. In the first place, it leads people to 
forget their presence, and to say many things 
before them which it would be much better for 
them not to hear : and, in addition to this, the 
weariness experienced by the children themselves 
tends to generate ill-nature, and a taste for 
amusing themselves by indulging in censorious- 
ness and mischievous curiosity. But, when 
allowed to take a share in the conversation, 
however trifling it may be, they feel a desire to 
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be themselves approved, and are more indulgent 
to others. At all events, they should always 
be disposed to answer, openly and pleasantly, 
any questions which may be addressed to them. 
There will be the least awkwardness, and the 
least dread of the opinion of others, where there 
is the least self-conceit. 

We should regard it as an advantage to girls 
that these evening family meetings should oc- 
casionally be joined by some of their brothers' 
friends, youths about their own age. Before 
the time arrives when every thing appears of 
importance, when the most trifling words ut- 
tered by young men are too apt to excite 
innumerable hopes or fears, it seems to us par- 
ticularly desirable that girls should have been 
accustomed to associate with them quietly, and 
to consider them as reasonable beings with 
whom they might converse on various subjects, 
whether grave or gay, without any feeling of 
restraint. In fact, we have observed that where 
such has been the case, yoimg women have 
been more natural, more pleasing, and even 
more correct in their manner towards the other 
sex, than when they have been entirely de- 
barred from their society. However interest- 
ing in a romance the emotions, the confusion, 
the blushes with which a young woman is sup- 
posed to be overwhelmed on being introduced 
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to a young man, these are fSur hoai hàxig 
auspicious omens in real life. 

No doubt faults will occasionally be com- 
mitted in these family parties, which would 
perhaps have been avoided by a system of total 
seclusion. But these ùxâts will afford an op- 
portunity of offering suggestions and advice. 
Should they spring from the heart, the shoots 
which they have thrown out will enable us to 
discover their roots ; and with respect to such 
as arise &om extreme unconsciousness, let us 
not, by ascribing imdue importance to these, 
shed premature light on that unconsciousness. 
We must indeed prevent their recurrence ; but 
we must do this without exciting alarm, or suf- 
fusing the youthful countenance with blushes. 
By referring to the numerous laws imposed on 
us by the customs of society, we shall have no 
diflSculty in assigning a motive for our prohi- 
bitions. That instinctive dread which a woman 
feels even of knowing what it is that she fears, 
will be suflSciently excited by the simple words, 
" a young person who has been well brought 
up should not do, or say, so and so." 

Generally speaking, the less importance we 
attach to the trifling errors, or the equally 
trifling success, which may arise from their 
being allowed to join in such domestic society, 
the less wiU the imagination of girls be occu- 
pied by the thoughts of it ; and this is what 
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we should particularly desire. Both as children 
and as women they are but too apt to suffer 
themselyes to be absorbed by a single object ; 
and this is especially undesirable at the age 
which we are now considering. Unless we are 
careful to employ their active powers during 
the day in serious occupations, their minds will 
be entirely engrossed by the expected party in 
the evening, particularly if they hope for the 
society of some young people of their own age, 
in which case their heads may be fiUed with 
ideas of friendship and intimacy, which call for 
the earnest attention of a mother. 

We might here notice those childish friend- 
ships from which so much happiness often 
arises. Happy indeed is that daughter whose 
mother encourages the formation of these bonds, 
and entertains a hope of their ripening here- 
after into lasting and devoted attachment. We 
axe persuaded that in their mutual affection 
women might find a comfort of which many of 
them have hardly any idea ; and wlien the re- 
collection of this affection can be carried back 
into childhood, it difiuses a soothing pleasure, 
and even a tinge of gaiety, over their latter 
days, which sorrow itself cannot entirely de- 
stroy. On this subject, however, from the dif- 
ference of circmnstances, society, and country, 
it is impossible for us to give any more definite 
advice than that ou]> daughter» «koxM tl^^X.^ <^^ 
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slight grounds, be deprived of the chance of so 
much happiness ; and yet that we must be ever 
on our guard against intimacies which may be 
fraught with danger. 

Some of those occupations which must here- 
after form part of the duty of a woman may 
perhaps be assigned to her even at this early 
age; but we should not insist on this; for 
such occupations, though occasionally deemed 
necessary, are frequently premature. Let her 
mind, as she advances towards womanhood, 
expand itself tranquilly in the calm atmosphere 
of study, without becoming too soon engrossed 
by the interests of life. The predominant 
feeling in her breast, as her figure becomes 
more womanly, and she begins to attract atten- 
tion, should be, that the period is arriving 
when she must take upon herself the charge of 
that second education on which the value of 
her moral character will depend, and must put 
forth all her strength, and make increasing 
eflforts, to approach that perfection which is 
her object. 

Our vocation as human beings, even to the 
most advanced age, consists of two parts ; the 
practice of our relative duties, and that im- 
provement of our intellectual and moral facul- 
ties which will enable us to perform these 
duties satisfactorily. We must be continually 
occupied both in forming the instrument, and 
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making 'use of it ; but dnring yoath, and 
indeed np to the marriageable age, the form- 
ation of it ia of the moet importance to a 
woman ; and it is in this point of view that the 
practice of the ccHnmon duties of life beccMnes 
80 nsefol to her. Bestricted as die is in the 
exercise of her active powers, her influence on 
others must of necessity be Tcry much confined. 
Her great duty consists in obeying God, and 
consequently in following out the designs of 
her parents, who are lus représentatives. 

The most rational wish that can be formed, 
either as respects women thernselves, or their 
influence on society, would seem to be, that the 
years which intervene between childhood and 
womanhood should be profitably employed. 
During this period, which, though short, is free 
from any absorbing cares, the parental au- 
thority, without having lost its power, is ex- 
ercised on reasonable beings ; and this age, 
though it may produce some dangerous inclhi- 
ations, is also fruitful in noble resolutions, 
and may inspire the youthftil mind with a 
generous ambition and a disinterested zeaL 
But in order that her aspirations after virtue 
may remain pure, — ^may be steady in their effects, 
prudentiy expressed, and not easily discouraged 
by obstacles, we must lead our pupil to recur 
constantly to thô source of all perfection. The 
state of the heart, — the secret s^^tvnig^^ c& ^v^sii^ 
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— form the essential point in order to insure 
saccess. And as religion alone possesses the 
double power of at once ameliorating the heart 
and r^ulating the conduct, we would recom- 
mend that the important task of education 
during this period of youth should commence 
with the regular 8tady of religion. 
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BOOK n. 

PEBIOD OF YOUTH. 

CHAPTER L 

SIXTEENTH TEAB. — ADMISSION TO THE LORD'S 

SUPPEB. 

According to the regulations of our Beformcd 
Church, children are not admitted either to the 
confirmation of the baptismal vows, or to a par- 
ticipation in the Lord's Supper. It is oonsidexcd 
right that their will should have become in 
some degree enlightened before they are called 
upon to ratify an engagement entered into in 
their name, but without their knowledge ; and 
that they should have learnt to adore and know 
God (as far as the inadequacy of our nature 
will allow) before they are admitted to his Holy 
Table. 

These two acts of devotion are therefore 
preceded by a course of religious instructioUi 
as complete as circumstances will permit ; and 
it is only after a strict examination into the 
belief and dispositions of the catechumens that 
they are received into the bosom of the churchy 
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and allowed to devote themselves, publicly and 
solemnly, to the service of God- 

This custom is, in our opinion, very judicious ; 
and in all Christian countries, however they 
may differ in their forms of public worship, it 
would seem very desirable that the important 
transition fix)m childhood to youth should be 
particularly marked by a conscientious study of 
religion. During this period a developement 
is taking place, which, though not depending on 
our efforts, may, by our attention, receive a 
salutary direction. The soul then begins to be 
conscious of its own existence, and this con- 
sciousness, becoming every day stronger and 
more profound, discovers to the youthful mind 
an unknown world ; a world which appears 
more beautiful, more highly coloured, and more 
alluring, from being viewed through a sort of 
magic glass. Hitherto the intellect had been 
acquiring strength, the affections and the moral 
feelings had been expanding, but existence had 
been almost entirely external. Now, however, 
a change is taking place, which, though too 
gradual to be perceived by girls themselves, 
must be perceptible to every attentive observer. 
Nothing is completely new to them; their 
minds may be occupied by the same objects, 
the same pictures may be presented to their 
imaginations, but the effect produced by them 
is greatly increased. 'WoxAa too «»^em. more 
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ftJl of meaniog, and excite more lively emotion. 
Expressions which formerly would have been 
uttered without a thought are now arrested on 
their lips^ and often become less energetic as 
their feelings become more so. Beserve and 
modesty — the inseparable companions of true 
dignity — are thus gradually formed; what 
was at first only the effect of education be- 
comes natural, and the ideal woman is insen- 
sibly realized. 

But that power of loving and admiring which 
now manifests itself, even to excess, constitutes 
at once the chann and the danger of this new 
state of mind. A deeper impression is produced 
by the magnificence of creation, and a more 
lively sympathy experienced in the happiness 
and distresses of others. All the bonds of af- 
fection are drawn closer ; the names of daughter, 
sister, or friend, become more dear, and devotion 
to others seems almost a necessary feeling. 

Do not these things speak to us in sufiSciently 
plain language ? Do we not feel that our great 
aim should be to direct this increased enei^ 
towards God, and thus furnish with an object 
this new craving after something to admire and 
to love ? And, indeed, is there any other ob- 
ject capable of satisfying this desire ? Any other 
deserving of that constant devotedness which 
seems almost necessary to a woman's happiness? 
Any other of which she can never \>e àfôçrà^^ 
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either bj indifference or death, which will al- 
ways guide her in the path of duty^ and bestow 
a feeling of holiness on that youthful delight 
with which the pleasures of this life are en- 
joyed^ when the soul has not yet learnt to 
anticipate those of Heaven ? 

It must, however, be allowed, that the de- 
velopement of which we have been speaking is 
not always very perceptible : sometimes nature 
appears to make no efforts at all ; and at others 
her feeble efforts are suppressed by a dry and 
cold education, or by too great an accumulation 
of lessons. This may not always prove an evil ; 
there is, however, at any rate, great danger not 
only of a moral stagnation being produced, 
instead of that continual advancement which 
ought to take place, but of such frigid cha- 
racters becoming occupied only with the fri- 
volous pleasures of the world.. 

On the other hand, the danger arising fr*om 
extreme sensibility is universally acknowledged, 
and any excess of enthusiasm should, on this 
account, be carefully avoided. Nor is this a 
difficult task at an age when every thing is cha- 
racterised by mutability. The impressions of 
youth are transient ; all their pictures are still 
coloured with the gay tints of childhood ; and 
it seems particularly desirable that these tints 
should, if possible, continue to be diffused over 
their unoccupied \io\wca» asid ox^r those allotted 
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to bodily or mental recreations. We do not 
wish the year which is more especially devoted 
to religious instruction, to form a gloomy con- 
trast with those preceding and following it ; nor 
do we at all object to many of the plans which 
we are now reconunending beii^ transferred to 
a later period. 

But in order to afford the mind leisure for 
self-examination at its entrance on a new career, 
would it not seem desirable that parents should 
suspend, or at any rate slacken, for a time, such 
educational exercises as must naturally have a 
mechanical t^idency ? Without permitting the 
mind to be relaxed by a spirit of indifference or 
carelessness, sufficient time must be allotted for 
religious instruction, and some moments set 
apart for meditation. Should the disposition of 
our pupil be either too indolent, or too volatile 
to profit by such meditation, we must endeavour, 
as much as possible, to lead her to serious 
thoughts by means of conversation. 

That rapid growth which generally takes 
place in girls about the age of fifteen or sixteen 
^ often accompanied by a proportionate failure 
of strength. Hence peculiar attention and ma- 
nag^nent are required at this period. It is 
absolutely necessary to their health that a large 
portion of their time should be spent in the 
open air, and in such bodily exercises as are 
suited to their physical condition *, «ndiiOXûfôGL* 
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tal application of any long continuance should 
be exacted. Some of the lighter branches of 
study which have already been mentioned may 
serve to employ the mind without fatiguing it, 
and at the same time to direct its faculties to- 
wards that religious developement which is our 
great object. 

In accordance with these views, we would 
recommend that a course of reading, explanatory 
of the general laws of the universe, be substi- 
tuted for more abstruse studies. Works of this 
kind will serve to enlarge the views of our 
pupil, and to point out to her the same Almighty 
Lawgiver who has laid the foundations of moral 
order, as also the Creator of physical order. 
Her study of past ages may be continued by 
means of some good ecclesiastical history ; whilst 
her imagination may be delighted, and her mind 
adorned, by every thing most beautiful in de- 
votional poetry and literature, whether in her 
own language, or in any other with which she 
has become acquainted. 

All these, however, must be considered only 
as auxiliaries ; we must not be led by them to 
neglect the essential point. As regards direct 
religious instruction, we should advise a mother 
to be present when it is given, but not to be 
herself the instructor. A deeper impression will 
be produced if, for this purpose, a more solemn 
Foice be heard, — a Noice, ^oq, N^Visk has not 
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been associated with the minor details of edu- 
cation. A minister of religion will speak with 
authority ; but the more this is the case^ the more 
careful should we be in our choice of a teacher 
to whom a matter of so much importance is to 
be entrusted. We must recollect that the pupil 
is a young girl, — an excitable being, — easily 
captivated either by the senses or the imagin- 
ation. We must endeavour to withdraw her 
mind fix)m this kind of distraction, and to pre- 
vent the purity of her religious feelings from 
being alloyed either by any thing painful, or 
any thing particidarly attractive. Divine truth 
should be imparted without the slightest wish 
either to augment, or diminish its beauty ; man 
should have as little to do with it as possible. 

The paramount consideration of her in- 
structor will be to contemplate his pupil as an 
inunbrtal being ; but the nature of his lessons 
will in some degree be influenced by a regard 
to her sex. Viewing her as a future mother, 
he will consider her as destined to transmit the 
blessings of Christianity to her own children, 
or to those of the poor ; at all events, to simple 
and teachable minds. He will therefore present 
religion to her in all its simplicity ; he will re- 
quire, not so much any great effort of the 
understanding, as a sincere and lively devotion, 
a constant desire to draw near unto God, and 
to obey his holy will. His lesaon^ \niL Xiû\» 
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consist in refuting objectionâ, for he will con- 
sider that he shall most effectually guard against 
the entrance of error, particularly with women, 
by leading them to imderstand and love the 
truth ; and he will therefore, with the deepest 
feeling of reverence, successiTcly explain the 
sublime truths of Christianity. 

Thus far the young pupil can have no diffi- 
culty in understanding what is taught her; 
she may engage to use her utmost efforts and 
zeal in order to profit by the instruction she 
has received ; such pious resolutions accord well 
with the youthful mind. But how little is she 
yet able to conceive the effect of the energy, or 
to sound the depth of the designs of the Al- 
mighty ! 

A Christian teacher does not conceal from 
himself that the precious germ which he is so 
anxious to bring to maturity requires for its 
growth both the direct Divine agency, and its 
indirect influence through the circumstances of 
life. His pupil comprehends to a certain extent 
the instruction she has received, and is anxious 
to preserve it inviolate, as a precious and sacred 
treasure ; but she has not yet penetrated the 
whole depth of its meaning, and is not aware of 
all the uses to which it may be applied. 

Hence it is that the soothing pleasure of 
filial obedience, confidence in God, and the hope 
of his support, ar^ t\x^ fedinga which she best 
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undarstands : she is, howeyer, perfectly capable 
of âncere and even fervent prayer ; and thus 
poeeesses the . means of acquiring every thing. 
Filled with gratitude for all the mercies by 
which her childhood has been distinguished, 
she feels that she can prove her gratitude only 
by her good conduct — by a constant desire to 
correct her faults ; and her prayer to God is, 
that she may be enlightened and strengthened 
by the assistance of the Holy Spirit. Jesus 
Christy her Saviour and Mediator, is the par- 
ticular object of her devotion ; and though not 
yet able ftilly to appreciate all that is included 
in the name of Saviour, she delights to call him 
by this name. Such is, for the present, her re- 
ligion, and such are the ideas and impressions 
which, in proportion as they acquire a more 
determined character, will exercise the most 
favourable influence on her whole life. 

One thing, however, is still wanting in the 
Christianity of a youthful mind, even when 
faith and love are already there ; and this is, 
an irresistible feeling of necessity. The pupil 
readily adopts revealed truths, and is even at- 
tached to them ; but she does not consider them 
as the vital conditions of regeneration, nor, 
indeed, is the full meaning of the term re- 
generation understood by her. 

Hence it is that the earliest fact which has 
been revealed concerning the soul, — the £alL of 
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man, — is not yet viewed by her as the found- 
ation even of Christianity itself; nor does she 
yet see in this belief the source of the most 
powerfcd effects of religion. She speaks openly 
and earnestly of the corruption of human nature, 
but in reality she considers it only as a little 
weakness. She knows that she has frequently 
transgressed, and failed in keeping h^ gocJ 
resolutions ; but these faults appear to her ac- 
cidental, and not inherent ; they have been par- 
doned by her parents, and she concludes they 
are passed over both by them, and by God. She 
has not yet experienced any permanent dispo- 
sition which required to be entirely subdued; 
she has not yet resisted sin^ even unto blood. 

This severe struggle must have been long, 
and very long sustained, before we acknowledge 
ourselves vanquished. We must call to mind 
how often we have resisted the warning of 
conscience; and that even when we have 
avoided any very serious fault, we have not 
destroyed the seeds of evil, inasmuch as we 
have felt the temptation to sin. Then it is 
that whatever may be the fatal inclination 
which rules in our hearts, whether it take the 
form of moral, or of physical indulgence, we at 
once recognize in it the great enemy which 
alienates us from God — selfishness. 

Religion, in all its depth, is a matter of ex- 
perience ; the path maikad owifot it is the path 
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of life ; of a life full of efforts and struggles to 
attain unto God, with such helps as He himself 
affords us. And when we find that this aid, 
as far at least as our imperfect nature permits 
its use, does not preserve us from frequent re- 
lapses, we experience the comfort of being able 
to cast ourselves on a Redeemer ; we can only 
feel re-assured by the idea of an immense ex- 
piation for sin, and must fly to the Saviour for 
refuge. 

Together with the mystery of redemption, 
that of the secret working of the Holy Spirit 
in our hearts is revealed to us more distinctly. 
And surely the existence of this influence will 
not be denied? Can we conceive that God, 
being a Spirit, should not have communion 
with our souls ? On the contrary. He so works 
upon them that no other miracle is required, 
though his moral agency is concealed beneath 
the veil of human faculties, just as He conceals 
Himself in' creation beneath the veil of second 
causes. 

Our yoimg pupil will therefore believe in 
the secret ii^uence of God, and will find con- 
solation and pleasure in the idea ; but it will 
be rather an object of her supplication, than a 
subject of thanksgiving ; she hopes for it, but 
has not yet experienced it. Time has not yet 
been afforded her ; earthly affections have not 
yet been felt by her with that en^Tg^ ^Vûsîol 
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accelerates intellectual deyelopement. Sorrow» 
that sorrow which is so beneficial» which pros- 
trates us at the feet of our Saviour» is» as yet» 
unknown to her ; nor has she learnt» from the 
rupture of her dearest earthly ties» to form 
for the future only such as are etemaL 

In all these different vicissitudes it is Gt)d 
who speaks» God who at last makes his voice 
heard. Then it is that her illusions both as to 
herself and others are dispelled; that she is 
enabled to estimate more correctly that love of 
what is good by which she believes herself 
animated; and that she begins to view with 
distrust the motives of even her virtuous 
actions. Then only it is that regeneration 
takes place» and that she becomes really weaned 
from the pleasures of this life. In the first 
impulse of her zeal, she would willingly have 
renounced the world, before she knew what it 
was that she was giving up. However sincere 
might be her wish to make this sacrifice» she 
could have offered to God only a heart un- 
acquainted with itself. We must both have 
loved much» and suffered much in this world, 
before we are able to acknowledge that ** God 
is all in all." 

Our pupil has not yet reached this point; 
yet the feelings with which she is animated 
are in themselves excellent» and she may at 
times be too much, aliwced by their chaxms. 
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She overrates the value of her pious emotions, 
and is too easily satisfied with a sort of poetical 
devotioiL It seems to her that this feeling 
must be as heavenlj and sublime as it is pure ; 
but in its present evanescent and volatile state 
it maj easily be carried away by the gales 
of life, and the emotions of piety superseded 
by others of a very different nature. Religion 
must be, as it were, incorporated into our very 
existence ; it must be refined by every circum- 
stance of our Ufe, by our faults, our errors» 
our griefs, in order that it may become — 
not, we must acknowledge, completely purified, 
— but incorruptible ; proof both against time, 
and the greatest sufferings time can bring. 

Meanwhile the promises of Christianity have 
been declared to our pupil, and, the precious 
convictions of divine truth having been already 
implanted in her heart, the fruits are secretly 
ripening there, and she will hold the mystery of 
the faith in a pure conscience. 

Morality is also now presented to her in a 
completely religious point of view ; that is to 
say, entirely independent of all considerations 
either of personal interest, or of the con- 
ventional rules of society. Arising out of the 
same principle as religious worship — the love 
of God — her moral feelings render every 
action of her life a species of devotion. Her 
object is to participate as much as po^VVAe ^\)cl 
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the Divine nature, by loving all the creatures 
of God, and observing towards them the holy 
precepts of the Gospel : ** K ye keep my com- 
mandments," said om* Saviom*, **ye will abide 
in my love." Here we do indeed behold the 
whole reUgion of Christ, both as regards its 
divine source, and its effects on human beings. 
The necessary instruction having been given, 
the pupil must undergo the examination which is 
to qualify her for partaking of the Lord's Supper. 
This examination, how much soever it may 
have been previously dreaded, will be passed 
through with great tranquillity. Her inward 
dispositions are more the subject of investiga- 
tion than her mental acquirements; and the 
minister of religion, upon whom the duty of 
making these investigations devolves, will not 
conclude without having addressed to her the 
most heart-searching exhortations. 
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CHAPTER n. 

MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL OCCUPATIONS BETWEEN 
SIXTEEN AND EIGHTEEN. 

If we consider attentiyely the individuals who 
compose the mass of what are called good 
people, they may be divided into two distinct 
classes; those who, having first ascertained 
that there is nothing unlawful in their inclin- 
ations, follow them without any scruple; and 
those who, listening to the dictates of con- 
science, believe that they are sent here on an 
important mission. 

The actions of persons in both these classes 
may indeed sometimes appear similar, and may 
equally obtain the censure or the applause of 
superficial observers ; but where motives are so 
diflFerent, they must in the end display them- 
selves in conduct. 

Hence those whose great object is their own 
welfare or pleasure, arf seldom acquainted with 
the true state of their souls. Satisfied to have 
avoided any very great or apparent faults they 
take no interest in the perfecting of their 
character. Morality becomes with them a 
mere inactive stationary princîç\ô\ \5ùK5 ^^ 
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not wish either to lose the esteem of their 
fellow-creatures, or by any act of imprudence 
to lay the foundation of future regret ; but a 
principle naturally inactive and stationary is 
constantly in danger of fidUng back, from the 
very circumstance of its making no efforts to 
advance. 

Unluckily, however, women are even more 
disposed than men to rest on such a principle. 
Confined to the paternal roof during early 
youth, carefully preserved fix>m every corrupt- 
ing influence, they are considered as entirely 
pure, as possessed of every good quality, and 
are constantly exhorted to remam what they now 
are. The natural effect of such exhortations is 
to inspire them with too high an opinion of 
themselves. Superficial knowledge and com- 
mon-place virtues are all that are generally 
required of them, and therefore they easily 
excuse themselves from making any great ex- 
ertions, and in every thing which can escape 
notice are content with mediocrity. 

No doubt at the solemn moment when a 
young girl is publicly received as a member of 
the church she forms many good resolutions. 
But in what light does she view her new 
situation ? Too often merely as an emancipa- 
tion from a state of humiliating subjection. It 
seems to her that she is entering on a more in- 
teresting career, — ou «k xwst^ ^^^TSLt&d and 
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excitmg period of her life. The future with 
its innumerable illusions seduces her enchanted 
imagination. 

Henceforward her thoughts take a new di- 
rection ; she supposes herself to have arrived at 
the most attractive age. She pictures to her- 
self a very proper kind of life ; — a sort of 
ground-work of pleasing colours, relieved by a 
few duties which serve only to add to its 
beauty. Various scenes are represented in her 
imagination; but in all she herself appears, 
clothed in an elegant and becoming costume, 
followed by unseen looks, which sympathize in 
her feelings, and encourage her by the interest 
they evince. As all her views of the future 
terminate in marriage, she is constantly looking 
forward to this event ; she knows, indeed, that 
she is at present much too young ; the serious 
idfiSi of such a connection would even alarm her; 
but the forerunners of it, — the anticipations of 
an engagement, — these cannot fail to charm 
her imagination. 

A girl with such dispositions is impatient to 
strip off the livery of childhood, and to give up 
all her former occupations. The relation in 
which she stands to her parents seems changed, 
and she even wonders that obedience should 
ever have been required from her. She pro- 
fesses a great respect for her mother's advice, 
but surely ^^ it is time that shib «kovji^V^srcLX» 
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act for herself; is she not well acquainted with 
her duties? Certain adyantages are still, no 
doubt, wanting ; her talents may be farther im- 
proved, her literary acquirements augmented; 
but as to any thing else, having learnt a little 
of every thing, she knows all that is necessary 
for a woman, and to know more would only 
savour of pedantry." 

But the precious season of youth is alto- 
gether lost by a girl who thus reasons ; she 
passes at once from a child to a y oimg woman ; 
— a conunon-place and presumptuous young 
woman, destitute alike of wisdom and know- 
ledge. 

Such, however, is not the disposition of the 
pupil whom we delight in picturing to our- 
selves ; her views do not extend so far. The 
past appears to her in its proper light ; in look- 
ing back on her childhood she perceives that 
whatever might be her intentions, her own 
gratification was her great object. She feels 
that she had been more occupied with the 
impression she should make on her parents, 
than with their real happiness; more anxious 
to obtain than to deserve their approbation ; and 
in reviewing her conduct she discovers, not 
only that she had committed various faults, 
but that, even when making her most vir- 
tuous efforts, her attention had been occupied 
inore by her actiona tluaaVj ^Sùa fea^xv^ yrhich 
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prompted them. She hopes that what is past 
is pardoned both bv her eaithlj parents and her 
Heavenly Father ; the essential point now is 
to make amends for her former condact, and 
to laj afflde the inconsiderate selfishness of 
childhood. 

Being convinced that the only real derelope- 
ment of the heart and mind mnst be effected 
by that second education which we ^ve to 
ourselvesy her great anxiety is to take advan- 
tage of the short time which may be allowed 
for her advancement in every species of know- 
ledge, and she feels happy that she can hope 
for the assistance of her parents in this un- 
dertaking. She has no wish to be completely 
independent ; on the contrary, it is a relief to 
her mind that she is not obliged to take upon 
herself the entire direction of her condact ; she 
looks forward with pleasure to the enjoyment 
of a few years of tranquillity; — a few years 
devoted to self-instruction, to reflection, and to 
the observation of life as a mere spectator ; — 
a few years during which she will be called 
upon to practise certain duties, without incurring 
the whole responsibility of choice. 

Her first care will, no doubt, be the r^ula- 
tion of that portion of time which is to be de- 
voted to religious duties. Considering it of 
the highest importance to preserve carefully 
the pious impressions she has leem^ «^ûÂl 
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aware of her own volatile disposition, she will 
fix on certain hours for holding commamaii 
with God. All her devotional lutbits will be 
strictly maintained ; and her solitary noontide 
worship will have a soothing tendency on h^ 
slight mental agitations. Prayer and reflection 
will restore her tranquillity: her progress in 
virtue will be promoted both by the study of 
the Holy Scriptures, and by the scrupulous 
examination of her own heart These seasons 
of meditation will be known only to Grod and 
herself; and though obliged occasionaUy to 
forego them, it will only be to obey the caBl of 
some more indispensable duty. 

It would be a great advantage to a girl of 
this age if she could herself have a pupil to 
whom she might impart the religious instruc- 
tion she has received ; and it would be very 
desirable that this pupil should, if possible, be 
one of her own family. That mutual affection, 
and those general habits of gentleness and con- 
sideration which reign in some happy families, 
where instruction has been given and received 
by brothers and sisters, afford the strongest 
proof of the excellence of the system there 
adopted. But in such cases it is absolutely 
necessary that the youthful teachers should be 
considerably older than their pupils, and should 
previously have inspired them with a certain 
degree of respect, o\!berw\a^ liot only much 
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time win be wmsusiL hat naarr occaaro^ a£ 
diqHite will anse, wiodi nmsi tit hjizntn^ to 
the 



cmnstauioesy it is betser xo AfMat ^oime poor 
ctaid as our popiTë piqâL Tfak wanld «i tlie 
same time be a week of diaôrr. azkd «sie. loo, 
which might pexJnpg not be aoDcscpËîiied in 
any other war. For erea aqipaâBÇ ihiç dfadM 
to have leoOTed some feI^îmis instroctiosi al 
school^ this instrocdoii is often £o OùegxEK^ the 
language of the catechisms geoenlly made use 
of is fio little nnderEtood. the cnidration of 
devotional feelii^ so entiiclT neglected, that 
there is ample emjdoyment left for the yoong 
teacher. And can die hare a moie pleaâng 
task than that of insfuzing a diild with the 
love of Grod, and brii^ii^ within the reach of 
an almost uncultiTated capacity that Gospel 
which was preached to the poor? Can any 
thing be more likely to imjness Christian prin- 
cijdes and their important results still more 
deeply on her own heart ? Considered, too, in 
another point of yiew, this practice in the art 
of teaching would be the best possible pre- 
paration for the probable future vocation of 
women ; we are thus forming a future mother, 
witiiout raifflng ho](^ which may prove only 
illusory. 

The continuance of a rdigiouB education m&^ 
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by such means be secured; but our pupil is 
well aware that cultivation of another kind is 
also necessary. She has been long flattered 
with the idea, that when she should have 
attained a certain point in her intellectual 
education she might follow her particular in- 
clination in the choice of her ocpupations ; but 
she has sense enough to perceive that this time 
has not yet arrived. She must still apply 
diligently to her studies ; she must endeavour 
to dispel the mists of ignorance by wHch her 
moral vision is yet obscured, and to arrange 
and connect her scattered ideas. In short, she 
must repair her education, even from its very 
foundations. 

But how is this to be done ? 

If she have no one to direct and assist her, 
some of those abridged encyclopaedias, the em- 
ployment of which at an earlier age we de- 
precated as useless, might now be advan- 
tageously put into her hands. Not that she 
would gain from them much real science, but 
she would there learn what it is of which she is 
ignorant. Any point of history or geography, 
or any other necessary information which could 
not be acquired from the resources of her own 
mind, must be studied in such works as treat 
on these subjects ; for she would not, we trust, 
rest satisfied with the superficial information 
obtained from ^ctionam^. 
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But surely at this age, when the intellect 
is so full of vigour, and when the first and more 
laborious part of education is already accom- 
plished, a father must delight in cultivating his 
daughter's understanding. Every man who 
has received even the most common-place 
education is far superior in intellectual ac- 
quirements to a girl of sixteen. He has more 
sense, more solidity of character ; what he does 
know he knows thoroughly, and he is not to be 
satisfied with mere words. If he would devote 
some time, were it only ten minutes a day, to 
his daughter, would encourage her in her 
studies, recommend particular books for her 
perusal, and examine her in them after she has 
read them, explaining any diflSculties she may 
have met with, it is impossible to describe what 
a stimulus would thus be given to her young 
mind. It is so pleasant and so flattering to bè 
the object of such interest to a father ; to see 
that he thinks it worth while to interrupt his 
own occupations on our account, and acknow- 
ledges our intellect as akin to his own, that 
we are naturally led to make the most strenuous 
exertions in order to please him. And how 
interesting it must be for a father to form such 
a bond of union, and to create a companion for 
himself in his daughter I What a resource will 
their affectionate and serious conversations on 
subjects of mutual interest form for hia old «j^<^ \ 
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Perhaps the indifference generally shown by 
£Etthers as to the intellectual prepress of their 
daughters arises from their eager and anxious 
solicitude concerning that of their sons. All 
their ambitious hopes are centered on the young 
man ; he is the heir of their name, their for- 
tune, their reputation; their wishes for his 
success are often so intense as' to become a 
source of pain. But the greater their anxiety 
concerning their sons, the less do they show 
about their daughters. Having so much in- 
quietude elsewhere, here they seek nothing but 
amusement : whilst children they treat them as 
playthings ; all their little artifices and attempts 
at rebellion are passed over, or laughed at : even 
the effect of a maternal reproof is sometimes 
destroyed by a joke from the father ; it never 
seems to enter their heads that they are edu- 
cating a moral being. But as soon as the 
charms of infancy disappear, and the troubles of 
lessons begin, they neglect their little play- 
fellows, wonder at the pains that are taken with 
them, and despise their uncultivated talents 
and rudiments of knowledge. Nothing seems 
to them of much importance in a woman, ex- 
cept that she should conduct herself with pro- 
priety, and be lady-like and graceful. When, 
however, a few more years have passed away, 
and the young woman appears in all her youth- 
ful charms, they are aigaiii Afc^j^t^d mth their 
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daughters. Proud of their talents, their under- 
standing, their goodness, they see nothing but 
what is agreeable, and overlook all faults. But 
surely they do not thus fulfil their true duties 
as fathers ? Are they aware that in proportion 
to their ability they are responsible, both here 
and hereafter, for the sacred trust reposed in 
them? Yet it is not that they do not love 
their daughters; their affection for them is 
strong ; perhaps even stronger than what they 
feel for their sons ; but they take no interest in 
the welfare of their souls. So true is it, that 
unless affection be hallowed by a strict feeling 
of duty, it may indeed be sincere and ardent, 
but will too often be degraded into an unworthy 
selfishness. 

There are certain branches of knowledge 
which a girl would herself perhaps hardly 
think of acquiring, which she would never- 
theless often find extremely usefuL Amongst 
these may be mentioned an acquaintance with 
what may be called the language of accounts^ 
in which many terms are used in a totally 
different sense from their ordinary meaning, 
thus producing a confusion to most women 
quite inexplicable. For want of this knowledge 
— in itself easily acquired — they remain ig- 
norant of their own affairs, at the mercy of 
every speculator, and in many cases unable to 
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assist their husbands or children in their diffi- 
culties. 

In addition to those household cares with 
which they may have been entrusted, I would 
also have girls instructed in some of the general 
principles of domestic economy. It is of the 
greatest importance that they should have cor- 
rect ideas as to the regulation and due propor- 
tion of the different expenses of a family. 
They would thus learn to consider the details 
in their relation to the whole expenditure, and 
would acquire rational views on many points 
connected with them. 

In the last place it seems very desirable that 
all women should possess a certain amount of 
knowledge as to the management of the health ; 
a knowledge so useful to the mother of a family, 
to the mistress of a household, and to all who 
interest themselves in the welfare of the poor, 
that there seems little need to dwell on the sub- 
ject. 

Such are the objects with which, in addition 
to the cultivation of their talents, and the con- 
tinuation of all unfinished studies, the period of 
youth should be occupied. Can we doubt that 
such a period, so occupied, must tend to raise 
the moral character of our pupil? To those 
involuntary aspirations after virtue which are 
felt by all noble minds, will be added a deter- 
mination to use every effort for her own im- 
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proyement. No doubt obstadeë to Ûm im- 
provemeot will always exist; eyery different 
path will haye its peculiar difficDltie& ; they will 
be found in the contmdictcH-y indinationë of the 
human heart, and in the exdtable oiganization 
of woman* Hie inqmlses of the most geoeroui^ 
dispositions must be regulated by a strciDg will, 
always on its guard, or we eaanot hope for any 
permanent good. In £u^ the efforts made by 
a young girl herself to improye her intellectual 
education* constitute the most natural ezerdne 
of her wilL It is hardly possible at present 
for her to perform any extrinsic seryioes ; eyery 
thing points out that her true business is with 
her own character. H» power <tf acting is 
restricted in yarious ways ; by the customs of 
society^ the state of dependence in which she 
liyes, and her limited pecuniary resources. 
Besides, eyery situation is occupied ; her mo- 
ther, still in the prime of life, is not likely to 
resign her authority ; in eyery decision whidi 
has to be made, in the management of the other 
children, eyen in works of chanty, the daoghter 
is seldom more than a spectator; she neyer 
feels herself necessary. 

But this feeling of being necessary is the 
only one which imparts interest to human 
actions, and inyigorates the character. It in- 
yests with equal dignity occupations die most 
different; often bestowing a more eleyated 
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existence on the daughter of poor parents» 
who follows an apparently mean vocation^ 
than on her richer and more elegant coeval, 
who passes her time either in entire idleness, 
or in the most trifling employment. 

It is not always an easy task to find really 
usefid occupation for young persona who have 
just been emancipated from the school-room. 
The eldest daughter may, indeed^ sometimes 
assist her mother ; but what are the younger to 
do? Too often a sort of factitious life is ar- 
ranged for them; feigned duties are created; 
they are sent to nurse friends who are not ill, 
or to console those who are not in distress. A 
continual exchange of visits takes place ; and 
hence so much tattling and gossip, and such 
habits of idleness arise. Unless they are always 
talking they are a prey to listlessness, and soli- 
tude becomes at last insupportable to them. 

The evil effect of such habits is often felt 
throughout the whole of life. A young wife, 
who has been brought up in a numerous family, 
is frequently overwhelmed by melancholy on 
being transported to a solitary country-house, 
with no other companion than her husband, 
who of course cannot be always at her side. 
This situation, however common, is not un- 
attended with danger. 

It seems to us that one object in education 
.sliould be to accustom a ^l to be occasionallj 
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satisfied with her own company for some hours. 
Her imderstanding is matured by solitude ; she 
learns to value the intellectual cultivation she 
has received^ and to consider her studies^ and 
the exercise of her talents, not merely as a con- 
tinuation of the tasks of childhood, but as re- 
sources for life. An incessant loquacity, on the 
contrary, enervates the moral existence, and 
renders all active exertion more difficult. 

Some faults may perhaps be peculiar to par- 
ticular countries ; but in all we believe that the 
task of moral and intellectual education is too 
soon considered as accomplished. Habits of 
idleness and indolence, along with that selfish- 
ness by which they are generally accompanied, 
are often seen in girls firom whom better things 
might have been hoped. Nothing, however, is 
yet absolutely lost. A torpid mind may be 
roused by the feelings of even common life ; 
and in higher regions are more vivifying sources ; 
** the wind bloweth where it listeth," and the 
sleeping embers are rekindled. 
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CHAPTER in. 

SAME PEKIOI) CONTINUED. — SOCIAL LIFE. 

It is an anxious moment for a mother when, 
after a period of absence^ or seclusion, she fiist 
introduces her daughter, now verging on woman- 
hood, to a circle of friends, ^le feels that all 
eyes are upon her child, who is naturally the 
object of a friendly but scrutinizing observation, 
and whilst witnessing the effect produced on 
others by her words and actions, she herself 
beholds her in a new point of view. Faults in 
her behaviour, and manner of expressing herself, 
which had been previously unnoticed now strike 
her forcibly, and she accuses herself of having 
been negligent in hitherto overlooking them. 

Nor can we be astonished at the great im- 
portance attached by mothers to a pleasing ex- 
terior, when we see how much the impression 
produced by young persons depends on their 
being agreeable or not in their manners and ap- 
pearance. Even the most sensible people are 
not exempt from the influence of these circum- 
stances, concluding, as they do, that graceful and 
pleasing manners are proofs of a good disposition 
and a judicious education. The only mistake is, 
a mother's being too apt to imagine that these 
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cbctemal charms hht be formed br exduâiTe 
cultivatioii ; that pJeaâng maimer? may be o)>- 
tained by attendii^ to externals alone. 

No doobt the generality of mankind judge 
only fircMn what they see ; yet eren from these 
slight impreasonâ they sometimes discriminate 
yery jnstly as to the qualities of the heart. They 
may not always analyze their feelings A'ery 
closely ; bnt their partialities and aversions are 
alike connected with some idea of a certain 
moral condition which they su[^[>oee to exist. 
If^ after haying by their flattering reception of 
the girl hailed the arrival of the young woman, 
and promised ihemselTes that she will prove a 
valuable acquisition to society, they find her 
deficient in agreeable and estimable qualities, 
they soon r^ard her with indifference. 

Her mother perceives this when it is too late. 
Preparations should long ago have been made 
for those advantages, the want of which she now 
r^rets. True gracefulness springs from gentle 
and happy feelings, and seems almost the effect 
of a species of inspiration. It may be increased 
by the sympathy of example; but precepts, 
reproaches, tardy exhortations, seldom do any 
good, and sometimes excite feelings totally at 
variance with the disposition which would favour 
success. Whilst every thing is as yet so in- 
definite, and girls have too little knowledge 
eitiier of tbemselvea or others to be bÎ\Aô to yoÀ^ 

P 3 
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how far they may advance with propriety, and 
when they ought to stop, there can hardly be a 
worse guide than that self-esteem which is so 
continually excited by maternal solicitude; it 
alternately agitates and paralyzes the youthful 
mind, without affording it any real assistance* 

Observe the formal and almost repulsive 
manners of some girls; they seem to perform 
the most trifling acts of politeness with re- 
pugnance, and, like the sensitive plant, shrink as 
soon as approached. No doubt they have been 
taught to feel this undue dread ci exciting 
notice* Others, on the contrary, full of self-con- 
fidence, desirous of attracting attention, laugh 
incessantly at nothing at all, assume by turns a 
lively, an ingenuous, or a sensible manner, and 
are continually throwing around a furtive glance 
to ascertain whether they are observed. The 
former do not please at all ; the latter offend by 
their very efforts to please, which lead only to 
affectation ; but in both the error lies in their 
egotistical feelings having been too much ex- 
cited. 

On the other hand, a girl who is free from 
vanity remains in the full and quiet possession 
of any power she may possess of making herself 
agreeable. Simple benevolence, her natural 
sympathy in the feelings of others, will lead her 
to contribute to their pleasure, and she never 
appears either \umi\.et^\i^^» Q't ^\s^<«5:t^^R&K 
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The quiet tenor of her existence preserves her 
from those innumerable susceptibilities which 
sometimes disturb the serenity of youth. She 
can bear to be told that she is not well dressed, 
or that there are faults in her behaviour. Even 
if reproached with more serious errors, no re- 
sentment, or ill-humour, will be displayed in her 
reply. Easily believing that she may have 
faults, she will confess them without any fear 
that she may, by so doing, lower herself in the 
estimation of others. 

All mothers must, of course, occasionally 
attend to external appearance ; but it cannot 
be too strongly urged upon them to beware of 
disturbing the tranquillity of their daughter's 
disposition. There is a charm associated with 
youth which naturally gains our affection. This 
charm depends more on the harmony of the dif- 
ferent faculties than on their strength; and 
what is more likely to destroy this harmony in 
a girl than inspiring her with a fear of ridicule, 
or with pretensions which she cannot support ? 
Or what can be more inconsistent than for a 
mother who had formerly seemed to attach im- 
portance only to the ftdfilment of positive duties, 
now to exact the most scrupulous obedience to 
innumerable trifling and arbitrary rules ? Aware 
of this inconsistency of conduct, she frequently 
endeavours to conceal the real bitterness of her 
reproaches under an assumed ^^^Tii^i^TL^^sstSis ^^ 

P 4 
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manner ; but all these fluctuations and contia- 
dictoiy impressions onl j tend to harass and ir- 
ritate her daughter, till in the end she is herself 
influenced by them ; and then, what confusion 
must reign in her breast 1 

But to return to more general views. 

As our pupil advances in age, the importance 
of the questions on which we are required to 
decide becomes still greater. The world lays 
claim to her, and tempts her with the prospect 
of brilliant entertainments and new pleasures. 
What course must a religious mother now pur- 
sue? Must she allow the tender plant which 
she has hitherto so carefully sheltered to inhale 
the corrupting atmosphere of the world? Is it 
possible for her daughter, when exposed to such 
a trial, to take the same interest iu her devo- 
tional exercises, her studies, her domestic occu- 
pations ? Such are the doubts so frequently ex- 
pressed, — such the scruples, often well-founded, 
and always to be respected, of many Christian 
mothers. We cannot give any decided opinion 
on this subject; no general rule can be laid 
down for resolving these questions. Difierent 
determinations must be formed, according to 
the differences of coimtry, society, situation, 
individual character ; in short, according to the 
difference of circumstances altogether. Of 
course no circumstances should have any weight 
when set against the trvxe T^^gLW^a» ^li^ ^f our 
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existence ; but if various particulars seem to 
point out to us the path which in this world 
we are by God intended to follow, these must 
not be neglected. 

There are situations in which a girl feels 
no want of worldly pleasures; in which she 
even foigets their existence, and is capable of 
relishing such as are in reality much more 
deserving of the name. We cannot doubt that 
this is in itself a great happiness ; a happiness, 
too, which is much more easily attained than 
we are apt to imagine. There are many families 
where the domestic circle is enlivened by de- 
lightful amusements ; and the greater a mother's 
anxiety to keep her daughters away from scenes 
of vanity, the more she ought to vary their 
happy, but perhaps monotonous life, by some 
recreations. 

It will be seen that we require a certain 
amount of amusement for young people. We 
think their existence should not be always 
clothed in the same colours, its character not 
always the same. In human life, as in a sym- 
phony composed by a great master, each suc- 
cessive part has its own movement ; in all, there 
is a certain progress which must be kept up to- 
wards the proper point ; should this be either too 
rapid, or too slow, the effect of the whole will be 
lost, and the intention of the composer not ac- 
complished The same thing take^ ^biC!^ m ^^ 
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different ages of life ; an habitually contented 
disposition is perhaps the most certain proof 
that each period inMls its proper destination* 
If the progress seem arrested, if the flow of 
vital energy seem to languish, pleasure becomes 
ahnost necessary as a stimulus. 

Not that we Vould have a continual round of 
pleasures; but some there must be; indeed, 
under one form or another, pleasure is periiaps 
required during the whole course of life. In 
childhood, it is supplied by mere bodily ac- 
tivity ; at a more advanced age by moral and 
intellectual activity ; and to the old, contemplar 
tion alone seems to furnish it sufficiently^ But 
youth has other desires ; new tastes spring up 
in the female breast ; bodily exercise, taken ac- 
cording to rule, appears devoid of interest, and 
even disagreeable to girls ; and intellectual ex- 
ertion, if at all prolonged, wearies and disgusts 
them. No energetic impulse is imparted by these 
things. What they want is something which 
will excite both mind and body ; and the nearer 
they approach to womanhood, the greater be- 
comes their craving after pleasure. 

On this account, it is much to be regretted 
that the fine arts, — those sources of pleasure 
which are so well calculated to satisfy the two- 
fold activity inherent in youth, — are accom- 
panied in modem times by so much vanity, 
luxury, and frivolity. Xel \\. \ï wiSA ^ifcRssi iha^ 
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the impulse thus given to evil dispositions is 
not necessarily connected with these arts. It 
would seem that in a select society, where every 
thing was conducted with propriety, and where 
the expression of even the quietest enjoyment 
would be moderated by good taste, music and 
dancing might safely be allowed* However 
this may be, as long as our pupil loses none of 
her gaiety, there is nothing to fear ; but if we 
perceive the delicate flower drooping and losing 
its beautifi^ colour, — if we have reason to sup- 
pose that what she hears of the delights of balls 
and concerts, makes her own life appear to her 
dull and monotonous, the question again arises, 
what must a religious mother do ? 

Before we proceed any farther, let us fully 
acknowledge her rightful authority. Any thing 
which she considers reprehensible she is per- 
fectly justified in forbidding. Entrusted with 
a sacred charge, and responsible to God, to her 
husband, and to her own conscience, these are 
her only judges. Nor is she imder any obliga- 
tion to declare her reasons for the course she 
may pursue. Why should she be required to 
pronounce an anathema against such or such 
amusements, and thus cast an impHed reproach 
on many other women? It is enough that she 
disapproves these pleasures either in general, 
or under the particular circumstances. She 
may eaj to her daughter» " 1 îoiXiA >JùR»fc 
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pleasures for you, and I know that in so doing 
I may be reproached by many mothers for being 
too rigid ; but why should they thus reproach 
me, when I do not blame them? They are, no 
doubt, satisfied with the motives which lead them 
to a different mode of proceeding ; but I should 
be inexcusable were I to act otherwise. I be- 
lieve that these amusements would be injurious 
to your character ; and God has entrusted to 
me the care of your youth in order that I may 
preserve you from all evil." Would not every 
daughter respect such scruples, and even honour 
her mother the more for being actuated by 
them? 

In such a case, too, the daughter's duty is so 
clear that she cannot, even in her heart, escape 
from its performance* But if more be exacted 
from her, if it be expected that such a decree 
should be confirmed by her own free will, her 
submission will too often be accompanied by a 
degree of discontent. 

How can we expect that a girl should dis- 
approve of the pleasures of the world so much 
as voluntarily to renounce them ? — unless, in- 
deed, dangers have been pointed out to her, the 
very idea of which must sully the purity of her 
mind. All that we can require is, that she 
should renounce, — not a world which is un- 
known to her, — but what she knows would 
displease her motlier. To «j^ Tûsst^^wàà. \jft. 
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to demand an indifference totally foreign to her 
age, and which is only attained by the faithfiil 
Christian at the end of that long pilgrimage on 
which the youthful traveller is just entering. 
Be satisfied with an obedience which is yielded, 
not only without a murmur, but with cheeiv 
fulness. 

At the age which we are now considering 
there is nothing we should so much desire for 
girls as perfect simplicity of heart; eyes too 
pure even to see eviL If, then, you decide on 
introducing your daughter into society, follow 
and protect her there. Tell her that a woman 
who respects herself is always respected by 
others ; that the most volatile young men are 
awed by a dignified and quiet manner; and 
that if a young woman be not treated with 
deference, it is most likely that she herself has 
been to blame, and has been too much excited 
or too much flattered by some trifling compli- 
ment. In short, endeavour to make her think 
more of the disgrace of being subjected to such 
a trial, than of the glory of acquitting herself 
well in it. 

Again, a girl may be introduced into society 
only as a sort of experiment. Should a taste 
for dissipation betray itself, and all her faculties 
be absorbed by the idea of amusement, the ob- 
ject for which the experiment was made has 
failed, and a mother must resume her authority- 
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'< You are no longer capable of application^'* she 
will then say to her daughter, ^^ your studies are 
neglected, your most necessary employments 
have lost all interest for you ; you are no longer 
what you were ; we must endeavour not only 
to replace you in your former state, but to raise 
you to a still better. I have introduced you 
into the world too soon. Let us wait till your 
moral strength is increased, and then see what 
plan must be followed." Her daughter will 
not be alarmed by this temporary interdiction 
of amusement. Had the possibility of it indeed 
been previously announced to her, she would, 
no doubt, have avoided it; she would have 
moderated her transports, and would not have 
neglected her studies before and after a day of 
gaiety. It would have been an excellent ex* 
ercise of her self-government. But when will 
mothers be capable of acting with proper firm- 
ness? 

Society, however small the part taken in it, 
requires some attention to the toilette ; — ra sub- 
ject of great interest to most girls. In this 
case, as in that of amusements, our object should 
be to allow it to occupy the thoughts as little 
as possible, and to prevent any very ardent feel- 
ings with regard to it. Every woman has such 
a strong repugnance to being ill dressed, that a 
mother should never gratuitously wound this 
natural feeling, associated aa it i& -^iih a fear of 
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ridicule^ which is in some degifee connected 
with modesty. Take care, therefore, that your 
daughter be well dressed, lOid allow her to fol- 
low the fashion when this is neither improper 
nor extravagant. The more she feels that she 
is dressed like other people, the less will she 
think about the matter. 

It may be some guide to a girl on this sub- 
ject, to be told that her dress is a sort of lan- 
guage: it has a hidden meaning, and shows 
what idea she desires to give of herself. Hence 
it follows, that a young person of simple and 
modest character will never wish to be distin- 
guished by her dress ; showy colours, and un- 
common patterns will not please her; every 
thing likely to attract attention will be dis- 
tasteful to her, and decency will be always 
scrupulously respected. 

But, it may be said, the desire to be dressed 
like others often leads to extravagance. No 
doubt it will do so, if we imitate the vain, or 
those who are richer than ourselves. If in any 
particular society the style of dress be so ex- 
pensive as to go beyond the means of her family, 
a mother ought not to introduce her daughter 
into it ; most likely it is in other respects equally 
undesirable for her. Should her daughter, \}j 
way of economy, propose to be herself the maker 
up of more costly materials, let the mother be- 
ware of agreeing to this. Time so spent would 
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be worse than wasted; for days together her 
young head would be filled with the world and 
its gaieties. Works devoted to friendship or 
charity, and which during their execution fill 
the heart with gentle emotions, may be precious 
to women ; but such as denote time spent merely 
in satisfying a taste for frivolity and luxury, 
cause only painful feelings to people of any 
sense. 

But our great object should be to prevent 
our daughters wishing for such advantages as 
are not within their reach. The excitement 
which is afforded to selfish feelings in childhood 
often produces bitter fruits in after-life. The 
slaves of envy suffer in silence, but the pain 
they endure is even greater than that caused 
by the sorrows of the heart ; for in the latter 
case the affection is fixed on an external object, 
and its image gradually fades away, till at length 
it vanishes altogether ; but envy is an internal 
disease — a gnawing worm, never at a loss for 
food, and devouring, one after another, our 
virtues as well as our enjoyments. 

A tranquil benevolent disposition, on the 
contrary, is susceptible of constant pleasure. 
Every thing contributes to its amusement, and 
every thing is judged of candidly and disinte- 
restedly. 

Suppose one of your daughter's companions 
should, in her pie^XLOi^) «.ttract universal at- 



tentkm by ber great talents stiikÎDg besoty^ or 
degant àrees; do not deny Ûax saAihiDg» are 
jdeaangy andbewazec^preseDtizig to TonrdhiU 
any of tbe mean coosolatioi» affinrded by enry. 
Besexre £»* another time sock mmral reflectionB 
as, '^No one iihsqppier for soch admiration; tbe 
attenti<m and money tbns spent might have been 
more naefblly employed;'' for eren if snch re- 
marks be tme, this is not a good (qpp(»rtnnity for 
matÎTig them. Why dioold yon gire her the 
idea that yon pity her for remaining unnoticed, 
or that yon sympathiie in the mortification she 
must feel at tiie snccess of others ? Such con- 
duct is both humiliating, and calculated to cor- 
rupt her character. 

When we see such meanness, we are inclined 
to congratulate those girls who, passing their 
lives in peace, far away from the temptations 
of the world, are thereby sheltered from its 
pernicious influence. They realize the charming 
picture of youth, — ignorance of evil, zeal the 
most persevering in the exercise of duty, and 
affections expanding themselves within the do* 
mestic circle. At the same time a mother who 
sincerely believes that a moderate enjoyment 
of society conduces to the most beneficial re- 
sults, has sufficient motives for introducing her 
daughter into the world. But let her take care 
that she be taught at the same time to under- 
stand and to respect those who B^lud!^ \k^\£L- 
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selves from it^ who have sacrificed every thing 
to God^ and whose views are all fixed on the 
advancement of religion. It is not impossible 
that she may hereafter receive firom them that 
pity^ support^ and consolation, which may he 
denied her by the world; and should she be 
able to look forward to the attainment of that 
indifference to its pleasures which is hardly 
compatible with her present age, it will indeed 
be a proof of her highmindedness. 

But in vain do we look for these qualities in 
the girl, who, dispkying a constant self-pos- 
session, imagines herself properly instructed on 
every subject Because others are more de- 
voted to pleasure than she is, or less regular in 
their attendance on public worship, — because 
she has contrived to observe the so-called happy 
medium both in worldly amusements and in 
religion, she presumes to censure those who 
either stop short, or pass beyond her in these 
respects. At the same time, it is to those who 
are distinguished for their piety that she shows 
the greatest repugnance; she cannot bear the 
superiority which she imagines them to assume. 
The same envious disposition which delights in 
depreciating great talents, attacks also any su- 
periority in Christian virtues ; and hence arises 
the pride of mediocrity — of all prides the most 
absurd and most incurable. To be a&aid of an 
excess of enthuâlasm) «ixid to observe a degree. 
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of inodendon in de expresaoo CTCii of tlie besi 
fedii^i^ aie doobdeeB Tery deàraUe mies finr 
a young woman's guidance: bot sorelr tliexe » 
no ment in haring ooU ledings» and in lovii^ 
both Grod and oor ne^boor with only a hike» 
warm afiiectioii. 

Amidst the dai^ds, however, which be^t 
women on all âdes, let ns not be disheartened ; 
trae piety and an enlightened miderstanding 
will always afford ns abundant resources. The 
mother who constantly seeks for aid from God, 
even if she have committed some errors during 
this period of education, when so many delicate 
points have to be decided, may securely hope 
for the final success of her plans. And to her 
daughter we would also say, ^^ Be not alarmed 
at the numerous difficulties which appear to 
surround you; apply yourself again and again 
to prayer, to the Holy Scriptures, to your Sa- 
viour. And when the recurrence of any Chris- 
tian solemnities leads you to bring a great part 
of the past year under examination, fix your 
attention particularly on the religious state of 
your mind : inquire whether you have advanced 
or gone back in piety. If you find that your 
praying has been without fervour, that your 
devotion has too often degenerated into mere 
form, search into your thoughts, — your rocont 
conduct, — and you will there discover the secret 
cause of your indifference towarà& Qo^ ^n^ 
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if^ on the contrary, you are 80 happy as to feel 
tiiat your zeal, far from abating, has become 
more energetic, thank God and your mother for 
this; guard against any feeling of pride, and 
beware of slackening in your exertions. In (he 
smiling season of youth every tiling appears to 
you auspicious ; the sky is serene, and the breeze 
favourable; but remember you have not yet 
left the port" • 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ENTBANOE ON WOMANHOOD. 

There is no receding; behold your daughter^ 
at ei^teen, with all the charms of youth I 
In her gentle and dignified appearance we 
recognize a being who feels her own respon- 
sibility and the new importance which her 
actions have acquired I Is it possible to con- 
template without emotion this flower so recently 
expanded, — this external perfecting of one of 
the creatures of God ? 

Yet it must be acknowledged that unless 
youth be accompanied by beauty, or at least 
by a fascinating gracefulness, it fails in making 
a deep impression; if these gifts have been 
denied by nature, the imagination remains un- 
touched; and even at this interesting age the 
unregarding world may pass our pupil by with 
indifference. 

But in herowT. family,-with her mother 
especially — this is far from being the case. At 
this age, which has been looked forward to with 
80 much impatience, the slightest pretensions 
to beauty are magnified by maternal self-love 
and affection; and when it i& Vnxçoe^^^ W 
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even a mother's eye to be thus blinded, she 
consoles herself with the idea of a certain in- 
describable charm, which mnst always please. 
At all events her work is now finished ; die has 
only to make its merits known, — to place it 
in the most favourable light All her dormant 
ambition and frivolity are revived at the idea 
of her beloved daughter's success ; who, on her 
part, will easily enter into her mother's feel- 
ings. She is equally anxious to please, to 
be amused and admired ; she is delighted at 
having reached in life that summit, to attain 
which she has so long been toiling up the steep 
ascent. 

How, indeed, can she avoid such thoughts 
when all who immediately surround her — all 
whom she sees — teach her the same lesson? Is 
it not right that she should enjoy this spring- 
time of life ? Is not her education now finished ? 
Has she not as much information as the ge- 
nerality of her sex ? What pressing duties has 
she to fulfil ? Her parents themselves have so 
little need of her that their most anxious wish 
is to see her married ; and how can she do 
better than promote the accomplishment of 
these wishes by displaying her gracefulness and 
agreeable qualities wherever she is likely to 
meet with her future husband, and by joining 
in all those parties of which she constitutes one 
of the greatest QinxQixkea^â*^ 
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These views of Toadi are. hi our 0T>inÂ jo. 
false and injarioiia ; and yet we are isr irrm, 
wishing this age to be debarred irrjoL sadh 
amusements as are suited to its portimlar &- 
positions. Unless a joong posocL sbxild hanre 
been led by a deep and âncere feefing c^ F^cj 
to renoonoe the wodd akogetfaer. we would 
much rather that her first impreaaon of its 
pleasures dioald be receired before marriage. 
Can it be judidoos to reserve for the time 
when the most important duties are required, 
that mental intoxicatiûii, wiiich will be aU the 
more dangerous firom no mother bdng at hand 
to moderate it ? or to add all the attraction of 
novelty to that period of gaiety which is con- 
sequent on marriage, and thus run the risk of 
diverting the mind firom the sacredness of the 
connection? On this account it would be our 
wish that some amusements, and a certain 
amount of liberty, should be allowed young 
women before marriage. But we are far in- 
deed from conffldering this period of youth as 
it is too often regarded. It seems to us a 
profanation of the destiny of human beings to 
hold the dangerous opinion that there is an age 
when pleasure, and the seeking of a frivolous 
success in society, constitute the true vocation 
of women. If we once admit tiiat at any period 
a being, intended by her Creator to bo con- 
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stantly advancing in virtue, can be excused 
from the task of perfecting her character, we 
abandon every feeling of religion, — every feet 
ing of respect for the dignity of the souL 

In our opinion, the only time which can give 
OS any hope of bringing tiie female character 
in general to a higher d^ree of excellence i8 
that which intervenes between youth and mar* 
riage. It is only when common education 
has accomplished its part, that woman is able 
to take a higher flight, and to follow that course 
which her talents, her taste, and the peculiar 
tendency of her moral feelings seem to point 
out The question relates not merely to some 
vague notion of the perfecting of women in 
general ; it relates to the direct interest of each 
individual ; in all we must be prepared to repel 
the attack of a real evil, which threatens the 
first appearance of youth, and, if not resisted, 
rapidly increaaes in strength. 

In order to judge of the dangers to which 
young women are exposed on their first en-> 
trance into the world, let us consider who are 
the most admired, — upon whom the general 
attention is fixed. Is it not before the most 
beautiful that all bow down in homage ? No 
doubt an open and noble countenance is often 
an outward mark of true dignity of mind : but 
how much is pride — the earliest and most 
implacable enemy ot lilbib \iX]maxL tqj;^ — tû be 
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more alhirii^ gift, that of gracefalnet»» tirhk>K 
has peiliai» not been sufficiently di«tn»l(^L U 
is a chann to be dreaded, both for tliucH^ wIh> 
poesese it, and thoee who feel its influouoo ; iu\d 
yet this gift ought not to be oonsidonnl tvii li\« 
auspicious for a young woman ; it wum ^nutit^d 
to her with a benevolent intention, anil U Ihf) 
natural defence of a weak sex. DoprlvMil mI' lti 
women would be more frequently o|)pi*i«PiM»Ml| 
and less frequently pitied* lUm ofiuM U llm 
anger or harshness of man mtfU^UMÏ hy ihM 
touching gracefulness of hin c^mi|Hif»ii'ii I 
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make an irreproachable use of this important 
gift. The moment a woman perceives that she 
has a personal influence, that her words and 
conduct are approved on account of her at- 
tractive qualities, and not dispassionately judged 
of, she is exposed to great danger. She is con- 
tinuallj tempted to use this power of bestow- 
ingacharm even on her failings, and of makmg 
them so interesting that she is loved the more 
on their account; and she becomes afraid of 
correcting faults which are thus made the means 
of pleasing. 

Without carrying these reflections further, it 
is easy to see whither they tend. When a young 
woman has once found out the power with 
which her gracefulness endows her, every other 
advantage is lost sight of; and if she meet with 
this gracefulness in others, — ^if she feel, and cause 
others to feel, this fascinating charm, — the result 
is a sympathy so irresistible, an attraction so 
strong, that every thing yields to the enchant- 
ment, and reason has no longer any influence 
on her mind. 

In different proportions these charms of grace- 
fulness and beauty seem to be the lot of many 
young persons ; and the importance attached to 
them, and indulgence granted them, are too often 
a source of unhappiness. If they imagine them- 
selves possessed of them, they exaggerate their 
power, and hence an&e ovçjrw^fcTiMgj^itetensonfi, 
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followed ere long by mortifying disappointments. 
If, on the other hand, they believe themselves 
deficient in these qualities, they are disheartened 
and depressed ; and their exalted idea of the 
happiness of being admired, — a happiness which 
they have no hope of enjoying — exposes them 
to many dangers. 

A very common fault at this age, and one 
not very easily avoided, is that of being too 
much engrossed by personal considerations. The 
attention of which she has lately become the 
object, the constant anxiety or tender watch^ 
fulness of her mother, — ^her own scruples, hopes^ 
and little internal struggles, — all tend to direct 
the thoughts of a young woman to herself. 
Though susceptible of a generous ardour, of 
noble enthusiasm, of devoted attachment, she b 
not entirely diednterested ; she admires her own 
forgetftilness of self, she is pleased with the re* 
collection of her sacrifices, and fisek a certain 
degree of pride in her oqidbtlity of strmg af* 
fection. 

These feelings are so natmal that H m Wn^ 
possible to treat them with sererHy ; tb^ wh 
easily accounted for by that ardrjor f4f i^hMW^j^^ 
which is peculiar to tUs a^^ a4d^ V/ tfc^ 
restraint imposed by taatnowm* ,V/4VFfJ^ 
standing her q iy af en i tnOÈffmftiiyf % f^i ^4 
aghteen has stroi^ mt^mal ^M^âM^ftt^, 'tVm 
very ciiciimitaiiee cUigta heir Uf k^ m ^/^ 
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watch oyer herself; and as her imagmation is 
easily excited by the impression made on her 
by others^ she is apt to exaggerate the effect 
she herself produces on thenL Her mind is en- 
grossed by what has been recommended, what 
she has observed, experienced, or desired; and 
her attention, thus in so many ways directed to 
herself, she has no time to think of others. 

But would our hastening the time of entering 
on a solemn engagement put an end to this 
state of selfish mental excitement? Will the 
prospect of marriage, or the presence of him to 
whom she is to devote herself, dissipate at once 
her many childish notions ? We fear not. Mar- 
riage itself (owing, we must say, to the manner 
in which the world has dealt with it,) has its 
frivolities. The glory of having made a con- 
quest, the effect which will be produced by the 
news of the event, all the splendid preparations 
for a wedding, — these are amply sufficient to 
upset a head which has already been thrown off 
the balance. The intoxication of folly may 
continue, for experience has long since shown 
that marriage is not an infallible nostrum for 
producing sobriety. 

A variety of causes unite in disposing the 
youthful mind to a dangerous species of enthu- 
siasm ; and our great object must be to keep it 
in a state of tranquillity. For this purpose 
nothing has a more €A!lu\Sirj Yu&^kSsckK^^ \^tk on 
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the head and the heart, than the T^ccoœ and 
ocmtmned exerdee of the attenti«L 

And here we are reminded of oar former 
adyice. The moderating power of a steady ap- 
plication is 00 generaUj acknowledged» that we 
have no heratation in reccxnmending severe and 
arduous studies fcnr an age of all others the most 
under the dominion of imagination. On this 
account, even that religious instruction which 
has hitherto been addressed exdusiyely to the 
heart, should now, by means of such more 
profound studies as are connected with that of 
the Bible, be addressed to the understanding. 

Morality too, — that morality which we have 
as yet viewed only as an object of religious 
feeling, — it would now be desirable to consider 
more as a matter of reasoning, in its relation to 
individual and social utility. Generally speaking, 
that happy instinct, that innate good sense, with 
which women are gifted, and above all, the idea 
of the will of God, foitn a sufficient safeguard 
for them ; yet there are some who, led away by 
a weak sophistry, aspire after political rights, 
equality in the marriage state, and even the 
total abolition of this sacred tie ; and it becomes 
therefore very necessary to lead minds, little 
exercised in reasoning, to follow out into all 
their evU consequences, principles which, at 
first, strike them as true and ennobling. 

Here I would again have reoouroo tû thi^ 
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serious and authoritatiye voice of a father ; I 
would desire that the earnest and well-founded 
conviction of one whom she must respect should 
make an especial impression on his daughter. 
A mother feels too much indignation at such 
ideas to dwell upon them for a moment ; her 
own susceptibility, as well as that of her 
daughter» forbids the discussion of such subjects 
between theuL But a father has a right to 
speak; he can show her that the obedience of a 
wife is as necessary to the marriage state as that 
bond itself is to the existence of society ; and 
he will easily confute that idle sophistry which 
finds such ready allies in the pride and frivolity 
of woman. 

The point of most importance is, to calm the 
excitement natural to this period. The best 
way of interrupting the habitual course of the 
thoughts, and putting a stop to the reveries 
which absorb the imagination, would be to 
choose for our pupil such objects of study as are 
entirely unconnected with her own interests. 
If we would banish from her mind as much as 
possible all personal ideas, we must occupy her 
with inanimate nature ; and here it is that we 
find the inestimable value of the exact and na- 
tural sciences. The sublime study of Astronomy 
will furnish a most salutary occupation; one 
which, whilst it satisfies that happy taste for 
iannony and beauty N.\^d. ^t^dommates m 
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youth, will often, in after life, tend to tran- 
quillize the mind, and soothe woman under 
the various cares and anxieties of her earthly 
existence. 

Another study, too, which is, indeed, little 
more than an amusement. Botany, will be 
found very suitable to this age. It offers a 
delightful' employment in those walks which 
are absolutely necessary for health, but which, 
if solitary and devoid of all interest, might 
afford too much temptation for indulging in the 
flights of imagination. 

But here I pause. There is still one vacancy 
to be filled. Amongst the many intellectual 
pleasures and exercises which naturally suggest 
themselves to young people, there is one, Lite- 
rature, on which we have not yet touched* 
This subject, so intimately connected with all 
their interests, claims a distinct place in our 
consideration. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SAME PERIOD CONTINUED. — TENDENCY TO A 
ROMANTIC DISPOSITION. 

• 

If we have appeared, in some of our late 
remarks, to treat the imagination as an enemy, 
it is because we so often behold it in early 
youth taking a wrong direction. By continu- 
ally recalling to the memory impressions al- 
ready too vivid, it increases that tendency to 
egotism which is the prevailing fault of this 
age. But were the powers of the imagination 
aUowed a wider range, — one more free from 
all personal considerations, — its effects would 
be highly beneficial It would then be em- 
ployed in collecting for the mind all the most 
agreeable resources afforded by nature, the arts, 
and the human intellect Concentrated on 
itself, it produces only injurious effects; but 
directed towards external objects, it diffiises 
innumerable blessings. 

The course of those habitual thoughts which 
are uncontrolled by the will may, for a time, 
be arrested by studies of a more severe nature; 
and hence these studies present the great ad- 
vantage of aïlomng \ivxika &t the exercise of 
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reflection. But the current has only been 
checked in its course^ — its direction has not 
been changed; and as the imagination cannot 
be suppressed, it appears to us that, when 
innocently exercised, it will afford much salutary 
amusement, even without any effort on the part 
of the will. Literary tastes fall within its 
department; and surely these tastes are very 
desirable for women I In fact, it would almost 
seem that these recreations, so tranquil, so 
sedentary, so devoid of all ostentation, were 
made on purpose for them. Only let a ju- 
dicious choice be made from these ennobling 
resources, and no one will venture to say that 
so powerful a source of consolation in trouble, 
so constant an aid in the developement of the 
mind, ought to be denied them. 

The literature of many countries is rich in 
such interesting works as are calculated to 
excite the imagination, without producing any 
injurious effect. Nor, in speaking, as I am 
now doing, of amusement, do I allude to enter- 
taining fictions alone. Surely no mind is so 
perversely constituted as to consider the plea- 
sure derived from any work diminished by its 
relating only to facts, or by its conveying in- 
struction unaccompanied by mental fatigue. 
On the contrary, such pleasure is enhanced by 
reflection, and the remembrance of it is attended 
with genuine satisfaction. 

VOL, III. R 
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Hence it is that history (if enlivened by 
dramatic interest), memoirs, travels, original 
letters, not to mention the lives of such persons, 
of both sexes, as have been distinguished for 
their piety, afford an abundant gratification to 
harmless curiosity. 

But in the midst of such treasures, with 
such delightful means of occupying more 
leisure than any one life ought to have, are 
young persons in general satisfied? We fear 
not. We fear that they have too often ac- 
quired a taste for reading of a more dangerous 
kind. They do not find that their own peculiar 
interests, — the feelings and thoughts with 
which, at eighteen, they are occupied, can be 
found in books containing only a detail of 
facts. But why should they at this age be 
occupied with such thoughts and feelings only? 
Why should so many girls be interested only 
by romances, — books which are exclusively 
devoted to these subjects? Because, whilst 
reading them, they experience emotions hitherto 
unknown, and give themselves up to those 
agitations, so interesting, and yet so injurious 
as opening the way to inroads of the passions. 

No doubt the germ of those feelings which 
we most dread for woman exists naturally in 
her breast; but it might lie dormant during 
her whole life if not artificially forced by such 
reading as favoma \^ àa^çkiiç^ment, A young 
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woman cannot, indeed, be ignorant of the hap- 
piness associated with a tender affection; she 
may experience a transient emotion at the idea 
of some time or other enjoying this happiness in 
marriage; but, xmless her imagination have 
been filled with idle fancies, she will soon 
resume her habitual tranquillity. On the other 
hand, a young person who has no pleasure in 
reading any thing but romances must be se- 
cretly charmed by the fascinating language of 
the passions. Observe how she hurries over 
her other employments, how quickly and me- 
thodically her studies and other duties appear 
to be performed, because they are all done 
mechanically, and her mind takes no part in 
them. Whatever she is doing, her thoughts 
are entirely occupied by fictitious scenes, which 
she follows out in her imagination. She is not 
only agitated by tender feelings, but dazzled 
by the glory with which the heroine of her 
romance is invested; and when she reflects 
that a similar lot may be hers, that, by pro- 
ducing a similar impression, she may acquire a 
sort of magical power, and may have to decide 
on the destiny of some adorable being, whose 
happiness or misery will depend on her choice 
or rejection, with what a triumphant pride is 
her heart filled ! How is it possible that books 
which raise a woman to this height of glory, 

B 2 
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and thereby elevate the condition of the whole 
sex, should not be preferred to all others ? 

But is such a state of mind desirable or 
healthy? Does it not at once lead' to that 
inward and personal direction of the imagin- 
ation which we most dread? Surely, if we 
look forward at all into the future destiny of 
these young créatures, we ought to make it our 
great care to preserve them from such emotions. 
Many of them will, no doubt, remain un- 
married; and what will then become of all 
these illusions, these dazzling visions, so soon 
to vanish away ? Will they not be succeeded 
by a vacuum of the heart, by the humiliating 
idea of having failed in the great object of 
existence? And amongst those who may be 
married, how few are there whose hopes are even 
for a moment realized ; and in how many cases 
is this moment purchased at the expense of 
bitter regrets ! Surely mere worldly prudence, 
independent of any other considerations, should 
teach a mother to preserve her child from such 
dangerous allurements. 

Besides, mothers should avoid imprudently 
raising such hopes, in order that their daughters 
may be able, should it be the will of God, to 
enjoy the happiness of loving and being loved. 
That this is a great happiness cannot bcKienied; 
and although it may sometimes be followed by 
tears^ it effuses o^et \)cka ^V^^ ^^d&tence an 
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indefinable charm, which is not without a salu- 
tary effect. But the more delightful it appears 
in imagination, the more difficult does it be- 
come to identify it with real life. If a young 
man, whose character is such as to afford 
reasonable expectations of happiness, pay his 
addresses to a young woman inspired with such 
romantic notions, he appears to her haxdly 
capable of feeling what she calls love. No 
mark of his attachment will satisfy her expect- 
ations, nor will he ever realize the ideal image 
of her imagination. Influenced, however, by 
the desirableness of the connection, she accepts 
him as her husband; and what is the con- 
sequence ? Unable to conceal her disappoint- 
ment, her unreasonable grief tends to cool his 
affection; finding that every expression of his 
feelings comes short of what is required by her 
morbid imagination, he gives up the attempt ; 
and will even at times utter one of those cruel 
expressions which must for ever destroy a 
woman's happiness. 

The condemnation we have pronounced on 
romances may, perhaps, appear too severe ; and 
we acknowledge that in some of these works 
noble and generous sentiments are expressed, 
and examples of virtue presented to the youth- 
ful reader. We acknowledge, too, that the 
effect of such reading may be to promote a 
certain refined delicacy and dignity \ b\xt ^<^»^ 

B 3 
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advantages are as nothing, compared with the 
important considerations by which we are in- 
fluenced. The fact, the important fact, is, thiû; 
romances increase the susceptibility to that pas- 
sion by which the happiness of women is too 
often destroyed. 

It will, no doubt, be said that, in thus for- 
bidding romances, we are unnecessarily rigid; 
that the idea of love, diflused as it is all around, 
constantly referred to both in books and con- 
versation, must enter the youthful breast ; that 
history speaks of it, or presumes its existence ; 
that those master-pieces of poetry and the 
drama, a knowledge of which forms an essential 
part of education, are alone sufficient to insure 
its developement. To a certain point we allow 
that these objections are well foimded ; but the 
essential thing is to determine this point. 

It is indeed true that all yoimg persons are 
aware of the existence of a certain feeling called 
love; but this is of little consequence; what 
they learn is of slight importance compared 
with what they feeL The danger to them 
consists in their being allowed to follow the 
progress of the passion, to sympathize in all 
its variations, to identify themselves with the 
person who is the subject of it ; and it is from 
romances alone that this danger arises. In 
poetry and in the drama the dignity of the verse 
and the spleuàour o£ \)ckft ^eetiea» xak^^ l\i<^ hero 
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above the common lot of mortals. But the 
familiar representation of domestic life, in 
which a young woman continually recognizes 
her own situation, produces a lasting impression 
on her mind; and so powerful has been the 
influence of romances, that real life has imitated 
them, more than they real life. 

Another evil arising from such reading is, 
that it causes an undue importance to be at- 
tached by a young woman to first impressions. 
No sooner has the idea of being loved excited 
the slightest emotion in her breast, than, in imi- 
tation of the heroines of romance, she is con- 
vinced that it is for life ; and should she be told 
by a sentimental friend that her hour is come, she 
will resign herself to her fate, and devote her 
future life to the worship of an ideal image. 

In such a case, a mother ought to be the 
best friend. But how many faults on this 
subject do mothers commit I If they are them- 
selves of a romantic disposition, eager to be- 
come the confidant of their daughter's feelings, 
they aggravate the evil; if, on the contrary, 
they are timid and easily embarrassed, they 
feel a sort of repugnance to speaking on sub- 
jects requiring such delicacy of treatment, and 
produce an injurious effect by their reserve. 
Feelings, of which her mother avoids speaking, 
acquire additional importance in the imagination 
of her daughter. Again, if a mothet b^ xsat 
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timid, she may fall into an opposite error. 
Imagining that she can^ by a tone of raillery, 
guard her daughter against such illusions, she 
advises her not even to listen to any flattering 
speeches ; tells her that young men seek only 
their own amusement, or that of their com- 
panions, in thus endeavouring to make an im- 
pression on her heart; and should she be so 
injudicious as to add a sarcastic remark on the 
vanity which leads those, whose powers of 
pleasmg are ahnost below par, to imagine them- 
selves capable of captivating all aroimd them, 
her daughter's confidence will be lost to her 
for ever. 

Suppose, too, that her daughter should after- 
wards discover, in the man who seeks her re- 
gard, proofs of a sincerity of heart, which, 
though perchance only temporary, is at the 
time real, what will be the consequence ? She 
will be too deeply moved by them; for, the 
more such feelings have been represented to 
her as rare, the more she will be touched at 
meeting with them ; and if she be imbued with 
the false maxims inculcated in romances, this 
will be a dangerous trial for her.* 

* In the severe condemnation which Madame Necker 
de Saussure pronounces on all novel reading, we suspect 
that her opinion on this subject has been partly influenced 
by her acquaintance with German and French romances. 
Our Enghsh literature ia more fortunate in this respect ; 
an English mother "wouXai Yiaiâ^-^ -^iS^ \si ^«es^-rà^ \ssss. 
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The happiness which arises from the con- 
sciousness of being loved, and the new situation 
in whictf it places one whose existence has 
hitherto perhaps been entirely insignificant, 
imposes it as a duty on mothers to speak to 
their daughters openly and sincerely on the 
subject, and especially to do so when they 
perceive in them any tendency to an excess of 
enthusiasm. They must be warned beforehand 
that the emotion they experience when certain 
expressions of feeling are addressed to them, is 
not altogether innocent ; that it savours of 
vanity, and often arises from foolish and un- 
authorised hopes. Such emotions should be 
internally repressed, and should be carefully 
concealed from observation. Surely it is not 
consistent either with reason or dignity to al- 
low a man who is scarcely known to us, whose 
merit and sentiments are still doubtful, to per- 
ceive that he has the power of exciting such 
emotions ! Such considerations alone will often 
be sufficient ; and how, indeed, can we venture 
to say more ? for, above all things, we must 
respect the delicacy of these young creatures, 
and acknowledge with reverence that timid 
instinct of woman which has been bestowed 



daughter of the innocent pleasure to be derived from 
such works of fiction as those of Miss Austin, Miss Edge- 
worth, Walter Scott, and many others who mi^ht be 
mentioned. — Note by TraTislator, 
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upon her by Heaven as the guide of her cbn- 
duct. Nothing is more beautiful than that 
modesty, so tremblingly alive, which revives în 
the breast of a mother, at the mere idea of 
alarming the innate modesty of her daughter. 
But here again Christian faith comes to our aid. 
When we are once fully persuaded of the cor* 
ruptiou of human nature, we are not astonished 
to find that the most soothing feelings, those 
which apparently most resemble the tender af- 
fections of the heart, are often far from being 
so pure and amiable as we had imagined. She 
who has long been aware of the existence ci 
internal foes, is not surprised at meeting with 
them, and is always prepared to struggle against 
them. 

Amongst other warnings and precautions it 
will often be desirable for a mother to explain to 
her daughter the peculiar diflSculties attending 
the choice of a husband. Many unreasonable 
hopes will be prevented by clearly pointing out 
to her, not only those moral requisites, about 
which there can be no dispute, but those aUo 
of situation and fortune, on which her parents' 
consent would depend. And by taking care 
that her life is one of activity, and so agreeable 
as not to be placed in any very strong contrast 
with that ideal world she may have pictured 
to herself, every dangerous inclination will by 
degrees fade away. 
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Yet even the greatest prudence will not 
always sufiSce. It will sometimes happen that 
in spite of every care a young woman may, 
even against her own better judgment, have 
her heart absorbed by some too fascinating 
object ; her tranquillity may be disturbed by 
one of those prepossessions which scarcely admit 
of a happy termination. We are not here sup- 
posing a genuine attachment ; there is nothing 
deserving this name in the impression produced 
by a man who has not yet been able either to 
manifest a character worthy of regard, or to 
prove that he truly loves. We are speaking 
only of a passing delusion ; and as every modest 
woman will desire to conceal her feelings on 
such an occasion, a prudent mother wiU show 
that she approves of this desire. 

'* Give me your confidence once for all, my 
child," will she say, ^^ let neither your actions 
nor your feelings be concealed from me; but 
do not indulge, even with me, in any superfluous 
overflowings of the heart. Even in your 
prayers to God, be careful not to enter mi- 
nutely on the state of your feelings, and above 
all do not dwell on them to yourself. Fly 
from your own thoughts; avoid all solitary 
reveries, or any thing which might tend to 
soften your heart; avoid too aU idle occu- 
pations, — those long pieces of needlework 
which require Jittle or no attention) «ixAm^ûûfc 
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performance of which the rapidity of the 
thoughts increases and is increased by the dex- 
terity of the fingers.* Betake yourself witi. 
steadiness to your occupations^ and choose such 
studies as are most likely to interrupt youi 
habitual reveries." 

But the most efficacious resource at such a 
time wiU be found in the exercise of charity; a 
resource which will indeed serve to soothe dis- 
tresses of a more serious kind than such as 
proceed only from the useless r^rets of the 
imagination. If, out of consideration for her 
tender age, we have hitherto spared our daughter 
the pain of witnessing the sufferings to which 
human beings are liable, let her now be intro- 
duced to such scenes ; let her enter the dwell- 
ings of misery, where every species of distress 
is to be met with. Her existence will thus 

* Richter says that more young women have been 
ruined by needlework than by romances. This is an 
exaggerated statement. But those romantic feelings 
which are silently favoured by manual occupation, though 
they may be more common in Germany, exist, in a 
greater or less degree, every where ; and when we reflect 
how many girls are obliged to spend their days in this 
employment, — girls, too, who from the contrast afforded 
by their poverty, their wretched homes, and the harsh 
and rude language of those around them, find an inex- 
pressible charm in the expressions, the manners, and the 
generosity of those who seek their ruin, — we cannot but 
feel that the temptation must be far too strong for them ; 
and whilst deeply commiserating these poor victims, 
should endeavour by every means in our power to pre- 
serve them from such a fate. 
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be leinvigorated, and a revolution effected in 
lier mind. She will behold the real suflferings 
of life, and in learning to assuage them she 
will also learn how to appreciate her own 
blessings. Deeply impressed with the goodness 
of God to herself, she will enter on a career of 
activity ; the visions of youth will be dispelled, 
and as the mist, in which her thoughts and 
wishes have so long been shrouded, is dispersed, 
every thing will be seen in a clearer and more 
distinct form. Though ready to pardon those 
romantic illusions, which have now vanished, 
she acknowledges that no attachment which she 
has yet felt deserves the name of love; she 
feels more than ever capable of devoting her- 
self to God alone, should such be his will ; or 
to God, and, with all due subordinacy, also to a 
husband, should she meet with one deserving 
her affection. Strengthened, and relying on 
Heaven for further assistance, she will be able 
to obey that excellent precept, " Keep thy 
heart above all things." 
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CHAPTER VL 

PEBIOD DOfEDIATELT PRECEDING MARRIAGS. 

We have latterly been engaged in considering 
the various effects produced on most youi^ 
women by their new situation in a world as yet 
unknown to them. We have seen that thdr 
relish for pleasure, tfieir idea of the great im- 
portance attached to the part they are now 
about to perform, their dread of the opinion of 
the world, their desire to be distinguished, and 
their wish to excite tender emotions in others, 
— all tend to concentrate their thoughts on 
themselves. No doubt there are exceptions; 
nor in any case are they constantly so occupied ; 
disinterested affection and good feelings will 
occasionally be displayed by all; but self, — 
the only object which is never entirely lost 
sight of, — will appear again and again. 

These fluctuations, arising as they do from 
the weakness of human nature, must be ex- 
cused ; but how much more satisfactory is it 
to behold a young wom9.n enabled, either by 
means of an enlightened reason, or from the 
still higher motive of a sincere piety, to control 
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them. She commands our real sympathy. 
We view her as a being not only more noble 
and more true, but far more poetical and ima- 
ginatiye> than a sentimental girl. By her 
candour and simplicity she realizes the ideal 
image we had formed of woman in all her 
youthful charms^ and inspires us even with a 
feeling of respect. 

We believe too that she possesses more true 
sensibility. That need of loving which is so 
much talked of is not so infallible a proof of 
tenderness of heart as might be imagined, and 
frequently arises only from the wish to become 
the object of an enthusiastic passion. A woman 
of real feeling will never be at a loss for an 
object to love ; and will be more likely to com- 
plain of the strength of her affections than of 
any deficiency in them. She feels indeed that 
she is capable of another species of happiness ; 
but the hope of it is kept in the background, 
nor does she ever, by an ill-timed emotion, 
betray to others her secret aspirations. How 
much does this purity of character raise her 
above those girls who have but one idea, — that 
they are of an age to marry ! Her mind, free 
from all personal considerations, is interested in 
every thing ; the excitement of conversation is 
a pleasure to her, and though she may, from 
believing herself inferior to those with whom 
she converses, be reserved in the expression of 
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her own opinions, we easily perceive that her 
intellectual powers are never idle. 

Does it follow then that all wish to please 
must be given up? By no means. We do 
not indeed allow this wish to be the actuating 
principle of conduct ; and perhaps when speak- 
ing of absolute perfection we might be entitled 
to require a higher and purer motive for 
pleasing ; yet, in our present state, we must be 
content with what renders society tolerable, 
and makes it an intercourse of living beings 
rather than a display of dress and personal 
qualities. We must therefore excuse this de- 
sire of pleasing ; but whilst doing so, any thing 
in the smallest degree savouring of coquetry is 
decidedly to be condemned. 

It may be asked what is coquetry ? or at 
least what is that slight tinge of it which is 
generally reckoned allowable ? Though a tri- 
fling thing in appearance, it is of much im- 
portance in reality. More evident faults, such 
as an undue anxiety to be distinguished either 
for talents or beauty, — to dazzle — to eclipse 
others, — often hardly deserve the name of 
coquetry : wl4l8t a look, a smile, a tone, may 
be justly so ^denominated. Coquetry has always 
a particular view ; a design to touch some chord 
in the heart, to establish some intimate connec- 
tion with the object whom it is intended to 
captivate. When the desire to please has 
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once been admitted into the breast, it easily 
d^enerates ; and hence it is, that in a tender 
conscience this desire is always an object of 
watchfulness. 

For a young person of highminded and 
tranquil character, the interval between youth 
and marriage b generally a happy period, 
possessing the peculiar advantage of being 
almost entirely exempted from anxiety respect- 
ing the future. She is perhaps still under a 
little more restraint than is agreeable ; she 
cannot do all that she wishes ; she is not always 
at liberty to cultivate a particular talent, or 
fulfil a particular duty; but the obscurity in 
which her future destiny is involved prevents 
her considermg any troubles as permanent, and 
Bhe bears them easily. Every thing may be 
changed, and changed for the better, because 
she would at once reject any less happy lot. 
Her present happiness is augmented by the idea 
of the additional happiness she may hereafter 
enjoy. 

Society, too, is to her a source of pleasure ; 
it does not constitute a necessary part of her 
existence ; this consists in the exercise of filial 
affection, in her studies, in the performance of 
her duties ; but it has great attractions for her. 
In time, however, these attractions lose their 
charm ; when we meet with little that pleases 
uSj society becomes insipid; the trouble at- 
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tending it Beems greater, and the restraints it 
imposes become more burdensome. It some^ 
times happens that a young woman who has 
been wearied by the ceaseless fluctuations of 
this period of life, or who may perhaps have 
experienced a secret disappointment, forms a 
decided resolution not to marry. She retires 
' by degrees from the world, and lays out a plan 
of life for herself: a life consisting entirely in 
good works, with a continual progress in know* 
ledge and duty. By devoting her thoughts to 
God, a powerful and imdying interest is as- 
sociated with her existence. 

But our concern at present is with those who 
do marry. 

In deciding on contracting an engagement 
for life, a young woman is generally much in- 
fluenced by circmnstances. She has perhaps 
been induced to form a favourable opinion of 
her future husband from some conversation she 
has had with him. His manner of expressing 
himself, his opinions on particular subjects^ 
have pleased her. Indeed, without some such 
motive, of what value would her consent to the 
engagement have been? It must have been 
entered into either in obedience to the authority 
of others, or from the most firivolous reasons. 
And what can be so derogatory to a woman's 
dignity, as for her to promise obedience and 
attachment to one 'w\iom doa ««»reely knows ? 
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Prom the joy with which an engagement 
between two young people is generally hailed 
in their respective families, it would seem as if 
marriage were in itself esteemed a blessing. How 
«Ise can we account for parents, who delight 
in the society of their daughter, being so much 
pleased at the idea of parting both with her and 
a portion of their fortune, that they sometimes 
hardly inquire whether she herself participates 
in their joy ? How else can we account for a 
mother, especially, being so ready to transfer 
her most valued prerogative? Is there not 
something providential in this universal satis- 
faction, — as if every thing were so arranged 
as to lead naturally and easily to this new con- 
dition of life ? 

We acknowledge, that in our opinion mar- 
riage is the state of all others the best calculated 
for raising a woman to the highest degree of 
excellence. When this sacred connection is 
viewed in its true light, when it is considered 
as a divine institution, it implies such entire 
self-denial and devotedness, that it must always 
constitute the best school for improving the 
character; and even when the prospect of it 
has not been embellished by any very en- 
thusiastic affection, it involves so many in- 
teresting connections with Ufe, so many new 
directions are given to the feelings, such a 
variety of duties arise to bestow 9iddi\io\v^N^2^<^ 
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on every hour, that a great increase of moral 
developement and happiness must result £roiii 
this enlargement of existence. 

But do we find that marriage is generally 
considered in this light ? Is the beauty of this 
union perceived in its full extent ? Is it viewed 
as an opportunity of advancing in that path 
which is marked out for us by Christianity? 
We fear this is not often the case, and 
perhaps even least so with those who look 
forward with the greatest hope of happiness to 
the future. Yet the tender feeling vdth which 
they are inspired must always be interesting; 
it forms a part of the divine dispensations, and 
must often in the end bring back their souls to 
God. 

In fact, how can the thoughts continue oc- 
cupied with personal interests, when the pivot 
on which those interests have hitherto turned is 
removed? Self no longer exists; the will is 
become subject to another will, — a will, too, 
which is dearer to us than our own. This 
wonderftd change, this revolution in all our 
motives, would almost act as a religious prin- 
ciple, were the object of such devotion worthy 
of it ; were he not liable to error, to change- 
ableness, to death. But with all its imper- 
fections, it yields only to the love of God. 

We would, therefore, say to parents, if the 
conditions whic\i you Wve a right to exact 
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luive been in great measure fulfilled^ suffer your 
daughter to follow the dictates of her own 
heart, and even make some sacrifices yourselves 
in order to enable her to do so. Her happiness 
can never be perfect ; hopes which have been 
raised so high must inevitably be followed by 
some disappointments ; but the affection wiUi 
which she is animated will be a sufficient 
guarantee for her conduct ; and the idea that 
she has herself chosen her lot in life will make 
her support its ills with such fortitude, and 
devote herself so entirely to her duties, that 
you will hereafter rejoice in the recollection of 
your compliance with her wishes. There may 
be some risk in trusting to the dictates of the 
heart ; but is not this also the case, even in our 
most prudent decisions ? 

At the same time, unless this affection, which 
seems often to usurp the place of every other, 
be accompanied by a deep religious feeling, it 
must be attended with some disadvantages. If 
a young woman who is thus engrossed be told 
that the idea of duty constitutes the only true 
principle of married life, that no other actuating 
motive is in harmony with the spirit of this 
holy institution, she replies, "Why need I 
think of duty ? My love will itself engage me 
to fulfil all my obligations. Will not the 
happiness of my husband constitute my hap- 
piness; and his interest, both in this world and 
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the next, be mine also? Why must I be 
taught to perform, under the cold name of 
duty, actions to which I should be prompted 
by my feelings alone ?" 

Such expressions may sound rery touching ; 
but the woman who makes use of them shows 
little knowledge of the hmnan heart, and of the 
place which rehgion should there occupy. No 
involuntary impulse, however lawful or de- 
sirable in itself, will long serve to direct us; 
and in fact it already directs us ill, when it 
would persuade us that we have no need of any 
rule or restraint. 

The principle of religious duty is never so 
entirely passive in the mind as not to modify 
in some degree its condition. Even on occasions 
when the feelings might seem able to decide, it 
impresses a more sacred and dignified character 
on our conduct. If we consider the various 
engagements which a woman takes upon her- 
self when she marries, it will at once be per- 
ceived that none of them can be performed in 
their full extent if she follow no guide but her 
heart. For, — passing over the duty of fidelity 
— let us see what other engagements she has 
entered into; — obedience, devotedness, and re- 
spect. Now with regard to the first of these, 
obedience, no one denies that it is the duty of 
a woman to obey her husband; but were she 
to trust to her feelings as guides in this respect. 
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they might often be opposed to this obedience ; 
they might stop short or go beyond it, and 
might find no fixed resting place. Should her 
husband require from her the sacrifice of some 
plan, or some habit, which perhaps had its 
origin in her affection for him, she might say to 
herself, " I love him too well to obey him ; " and 
this excuse, frequently repeated, might end in 
her considering herself exonerated from the 
duty of submission. liut so sacred is the idea 
of dependence, that it forms in fact the real 
foundation of marriage, distinguishing this holy 
connection from every other relation of life. The 
obedience of a daughter to her parents is not 
voluntary; she did not choose them for her 
parents ; her husband alone is the master whom 
she has selected of her own free wilL But if 
she disallow his authority, how can he protect 
her? How can he support her if she do not 
lean on him ? 

Again, if we consider a wife's devotedness to 
her husband, it would seem as if here, at any 
rate, the affections might attain their highest 
excellence. Sacrifices which would, not be re- 
quired by the severest morality, are prompted 
and accomplished by affection alone, and have 
frequently raised women to the rank of heroines. 
But whilst we admire and encourage such de- 
lightful impulses of feeling, we must not over- 
look the errors which spring from them. For 
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instance, a woman may generally display de- 
votedness, and yet fail in it at the desiraUe 
moment ; the impulse by which she is guided 
may not actuate her on every occasion. Be- 
sides, such devotedness as depends only on the 
feelings of the heart, requires a return in kind ; 
here the desire of equality again appears. No 
doubt there have been wives who, when forsaken, 
and perhaps wounded in their dearest affections, 
have still, supported by their high sense of duty, 
retained this devotedness. But when this is 
not' the case, and a woman finds herself deserted 
or despised, she is often led astray by the very 
tenderness of her feelings ; and, tempted by the 
craving she feels for a return of affection, has 
recourse to culpable means. Wives thus for- 
saken have gone so far as to aim at exciting 
their husband's jealousy; or have even been 
led into more guilty measures in order to avenge 
themselves. But we cannot bring ourselves to 
dwell on such depravities. 

As to respect, it is in the first instance pro- 
mised with cheerfulness. Every woman honours 
the man whom she loves. Affection and esteem 
are so closely united in her heart, that she finds 
it impossible to separate them. Esteem may 
be shaken long, very long, before affection is 
endangered; love will subsist on imaginary 
good qualities, or adhere pertinaciously to all 
that remains of Nirtvxe. K\A ^^^^ ^ken thç 
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yen is at length withdntwn, re^MCt is not en- 
tirelj lost ; for want of any better hold, it at- 
taches itself to the idea of that mutoal bond by 
which husband and wife are united. Then it 
is that a woman is reduced to the sad task of 
redoubling her apparent attention in order to 
preserve the esteem of society for him whom 
she herself can no longer esteem. But eren 
under this hard trial — perhaps the most painfid 
a woman can haye to endure — the Christian 
wife does not despair. She can still deriye 
hope from its true source; she never forgets 
that her husband is one of God's children, that 
his soul is precious in the sight of his Heavenly 
Father ; and her respect for him is revived by 
such recollections. Her conviction, too, of the 
weakness and corruption of their common nature 
prevents any disunion between them ; never is 
she for a moment tempted to think too highly 
of her own superiority. With such feelings 
she can never, by either words or actions, wound 
his pride ; and she has a &r greater chance of 
recalling him to virtue, of leading him to listen 
to the voice of his Saviour, and to feel the 
goodness of his God who is ready to pardon 
him. 

Thus, in every possible situation, the various 
errors incident to a feeling which has for its 
object a human being, may be averted by thai 
principle of duty which refers every thixv^ ta. 
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Grod. Religion affords the only actuating piin-* 
ciple which is snfiEiciently elevated to be capable 
of governing our whole life. Yet we cannot 
doubt that a tender and devoted affection is 
also designed to be another actuating motive bj 
which the conduct of a woman in married life 
is to be directed. She, in whom these two 
principles exist in the highest degree, and in 
perfect equilibrium, will present the model of a 
truly Christian wife. But where is such a 
model to be found ? Is there not always some 
want of due proportion in the feelings called 
forth by different situations, and are there not 
situations in which the inequality of their de- 
velopement seems unavoidable ? 

It may happen that a young woman, without 
any feeling of vanity, decides on marrying a 
man who has not inspired her with any very 
strong attachment. Peculiar circumstances, the 
evident interest of her family, or the anticipa- 
tion of unhappiness in a single life, will often 
account for such a determination. But should 
she go so far as to overcome a natural repug- 
nance, we must consider this effort as an act of 
imprudence. Such an opposition to the dictates 
of nature marks out at once the boimdary be- 
yond which neither the influence of parents, nor 
the submission of a daughter, should ever pass. 
It may indeed be said, and truly, that this is all 
an affair of the imagination. But the power of 
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the imagination is not to be brayed with im- 
punity ; and its antipathies are eren more difS- 
cult to conquer than its preference& 

But should a young woman percetre in her 
ftiture husband qualities likely hereafter to 
conciliate her affections, and should her own 
reflections conyince her that in her particular 
circumstances the b^ thing she can do is to 
form such a connection, she has, we think, a 
great chance of happiness. During the internal 
struggles which precede such a determination» 
she must have deliberately weighed the impor- 
tance of the engagement into which she is about 
to enter ; and if, without being too much en- 
grossed by her own destiny, she has thought of 
marriage as a life of devotedness to another, — 
as an exercise, and often a difiBcult exercise, of 
virtue, — the result of such views may be a high- 
minded state of feeling which will sustain and 
ennoble her whole existence. 

Having once fully conceived the idea of re- 
ligious duty, she will still have to cultivate in 
her own heart the developement of that affection 
so necessary to the happiness of marriage. But 
to an affectionate and well-disposed mind, this 
is not so difficult a task as might be supposed ; 
for it is often easier to content the heart, than 
to satisfy our imagination and self-esteem. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

ON MARRIAGE. 

It will not be supposed that we have 
idea of treating in detail a subject so yas 
important ss that of marriage. AU we 
attempt will be to present a few unconn 
observations^ applicable only to women o 
middle and higher classes. 

It may reasonably be doubted whethe 
excitement with which a marriage is gene 
attended^ — whether the entertainmentSj 
presents, the dresses, form a very sui 
accompaniment to the important engage 
into which two young persons have enl 
Yet in the present state of society this ct 
is not without its advantages. It seems i 
of confirmation of the satisfaction and hoj 
the parents ; their pleasure in the event j 
to excuse that of their daughter in qui 
them ; whilst the tenderness evinced b) 
whole family, and, above all, her mo 
tears, prove to her husband how much s 
beloved ; this joyous inauguration disposes 
to fulfil the hopes excited by the expecl 
of his reign. 

Yet we fear tW\. Ta2cm^<i\&Ttfi\»^Q^^\ 






in a snfBcÎBntly senoos point of ^new by the 
hasbaiid ; this he does not dohr estiiute the 
moral impOTtance of the nev amatioii in which 
he is jdaoed. In soeie re^Kcta^ no doubt, he 
does feel its impoitance; he occopies a moie 
praminent place in society; his oonnectiona^ 
and fireqaently also his pecnniaiy means, aie 
enlaiged; and it may be that soch omsidep- 
ations have induced him to fonn an engagement 
by whidi there is little risk of his happiness 
being endangered. He has indeed pnomised 
to render his wife hasppy — bat this seems an 
easy task. All his iminresâons of her character 
are so fsiyoarable, that he has no fears in 
leaving her to follow her own inclinations, 
restraining her as little as is consistent with a 
proper degree of watchfulness. Hence he makes 
a liberal provision for her personal expenses» 
and, unless he finds her deficient in good sense» 
leaves to her the entire management of his 
domestic concerns^ and troubles himself no 
further. If she render his home agreeable to 
him^ he is indeed delighted ; but he is immersed 
in business, and has many other resources, so 
that on this head his wife may be quite free 
from anxiety. And, at all events, he is always 
master, he has never promised obedience. 
Surely it is unnecessary to say, that to {)ur8ue 
such a line of conduct is, in a moral point of 
view, to render marriage completely null 
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A woman cannot entirely follow the satiie 
plan; yet she may be tempted to consider 
certain arrangements which have been con- 
ceived in a similar spirit^ as pleasant and 
convenient. We need not enter into par- 
ticulars ; but we would say generally, that 
every thing which tends to give her a separate 
existence, to make her think of herself inde- 
pendently of her husband, is opposed to those 
dispositions which would promote their mutual 
happiness. 

Above all, let the wife who has married 
without feeling any very decided attachment, 
beware of a secret longing for independence. 
The temptation to this in her case is so much 
the stronger, from her not feeling the same 
anxiety to seize every opportunity of being with 
her husband. Not being inspired with that 
ardent affection which makes up for every 
thing, any trifling difference of opinion which 
might arise when they are forming plans to- 
gether will appear more formidable to her. 
If she be naturally timid, she will be led into 
a life of acquiescence, devoid alike of pleasure 
and of duties; if courageous, she may take a 
delight in advancing alone along a path beset 
with dangers. In either case she will fail of 
attaining that happiness which ought to attend 
married life. 

A wife should feel the strongest conviction 
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that an affection which has begun to languish 
can be revived only by community of interests^ 
and by mutual sacrifices. We must endeavour 
to render another happy, as much in order to 
increase our own attachment to him, as to 
make ourselves more loved by him ; nor is it 
of less importance that he should seek our 
happiness as a means of attaching himself more 
Btrongly to us. 

Never, therefore, allow your husband to be 
ignorant of your tastes, your occupations, your 
plans. Set apart no hours for solitude, still 
less for any exclusive society ; never let your 
door be closed to him ; show him all the letters 
you receive, and those you write also, should 
he wish it. Let him not imagine it possible 
that he can interrupt you unseasonably in any 
of your occupations. Ought he not to be your 
first object? and should not all your studies 
and all your employments have reference to 
him? 

Can any situation be more wretched than 
that of a wife who feels herself an isolated 
being, though all outward appearances may be 
kept up? She has no hope, no future; all 
her prospects are closed in. With what bitter 
regret does she look back on her former con- 
dition^ and on the various chances of happiness 
which were then presented to her 1 Life was 
then unburdened by any cares; no dark and 
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gloomy shade hung over her destiny.* How 
willingly would she now exchange the boftsted 
privilèges of her present state for the pleasing 
reveries of her youthful days 1 Yet even tb» 
sad destiny is not altogether hopeless; the 
goodness of Grod is inexhaustible, and resourosB 
at her period of life are numerous. She nmy 
still be able to influence her husband, and to 
improve her own character. It must, however, 
be acknowledged that this melancholy feeling 
of isolation is but too often a self-earned 
punishment. Forgetting that» in the present 
age, indifference is a much more common faull 
in a husband than tyranny, a young wife u 
too apt to pride herself on throwing off the 
light yoke imposed upon her. But how can 
she have any pleasure in showing that she it 
mistress in her own house, in saying my house, 
my carriage, my servants, and avoiding the \m 
of that delightfiil we, which seems the cha- 
racteristic symbol of marriage ? Is it possible 
that she can have any pride in manifesting U 
the world the indifference which he, to when 
she has entrusted her happiness, feels towardi 
her, and the imprudence of which she w« 
guilty in thus trusting him ? 

That mediocrity of fortune which renden 
the existence of separate interests and plant 
more difficult, is perhaps to be envied; anc 
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from him, — to see him axnenme» approvio^ 
aometinieg gently admonghing her! But of all 
Bach jdeaenres the wife who aims at inde^ 
pendenoe is deprÎTcd. 

This Tcdimtarr and heartfelt eabmission 
cannot be too highlv prized by a husband ; 
but, in order to insure its continuance, he mu«l 
himself pursue a right course. We shall 
therefore, even at the risk of appearing to 
depart a little firom our general plan, venture 
to address a few words of advice to him. 

In the first place, a husband should alwa^-s 
endeavour to conceive what must be the feel* 
ings of a young wife. Before marriage, she 
saw him in the character of a submissive lover ; 
afterwards in that of a joyful husband. And 
even when he first began to assume that of a 
master, his tenderness was so great, and ho 
appeared so happy, that she submitted with 
pleasure to this new authority. He was the 
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object of her free choice; and now that he 
displays still greater love and admiration for 
her^ she becomes more and more satisfied with 
the choice she has made. 

But as these bright ideas fade away^ the 
future assumes a colder and darker hue; she 
experiences a painful disappointment. She 
may be wrong — she ought perhaps to have 
be^ prepared for the change; a husband 
cannot be expected to be always acting the 
part of a lover. He is in reality warmly 
attached to her^ but his feelings are become 
less enthusiastic. Still, however natural such 
a change may be, we would urge him not to 
confess it unnecessarily. It will be some con- 
solation to your wife to suppose that you are 
ignorant of this change ; and it would be only 
a cruel confirmation of your coolness to see 
that it was noticed by others. 

Be assured that eveiy young wife has a store 
of enthusiastic feelings in her heart ; they may 
be concealed or repressed, but cannot be stifled. 
As long as they are centred on you .they are 
perfectly innocent ; but take care that they do 
not become a source of pain to her. Respect 
her feelings of delicacy ; conceal from her any 
former incidents in your life which might 
distress her : such injudicious confidence would 
only serve to diminish her own happiness, or 
her respect for you. In every thing, however, 
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except your knowledge of the worst parts of 
human nature, be perfectly unreserved ; let 
her be, as it were, your second self. She will 
then become really your companion. Do not, 
from a mistaken generosity, endeavour to con- 
ceal the watchful guardianship you exercise 
over her ; but if you disapprove of any thing 
in her conduct, tell her so openly and gently. 
Beware of letting a long-suppressed discontent 
break out at last with anger or rudeness. It 
is too much to expect that she should always 
discover your feelings. Truth, affectionately 
expressed, is a proof of esteem; the more 
confidence you repose in your wife, the higher 
you will raise her moral character. In fact, 
perfect union cannot exist without perfect 
sincerity. 

But even when such a line of conduct is 
pursued by a husband, the task of a wife is 
still arduous. She ought as soon as possible 
fully to understand the obligations she has 
taken upon herself. She must immediately 
lay aside all her girlish caprices : she must no 
longer require those little attentions which, 
however willingly they were accorded before 
marriage, might afterwards not only be con- 
sidered troublesome, but tend to lessen her 
husband's dignity. Especially must any thing 
like a scene, or a sentimental reproach, be 
avoided. That pleasure which so inaTi'j ^îotùKVi. 
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derive from a state of excitement is apt occa- 
sionally to produce a storm. A young wife 
may indeed at first, on such occasions, extort 
from her husband some lively expresaons of 
affection, but this will not long continue to be 
the case ; and, at last, the only effect of her 
tears will be to produce cold and cuttii^ 
remarks. If she be humble and modest, she 
will consider this as only a just punishment of 
her folly, and she may still, by the acknow- 
ledgment of her error, recal those gentk 
expressions which had been repressed by the 
chUling breath of reproach. 

A young wife should never forget that men 
are hx from possessing the same romantic ideas 
as women. Their enthusiastic feelings are in 
general only transient ; gay, lively, and • in- 
vigorating emotions are more to their taste. 
If it be true, as we often hear asserted, that it 
is a woman's duty always to appear happy w 
society, this is stiU more her duty at home. 
Gratitude for the most trifling attentions, readi- 
ness to excuse any apparent neglect, and thit 
gentle gaiety which diverts the mind firom un- 
avoidable vexations, and gives an additional 
charm to every mark of affection, are qualities 
far more likely to secure a husband's attaicb- 
ment than all the refinement of an excessive 
sensibility. Men require either a determined 
pursuit in which they may interest themsdyee» 
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or the enjoyment of a state of moral and 
physical happiness ; and as the choice of an 
object of pursuit rests with thcmselvesy it is the 
part of a wife to provide for their daily com- 
fort. This is a positive duty ; and though it 
may at first appear common-place, and perhaps 
worldly, it is yet the only means she possesses 
of accomplishing still greater objects. 

In marriage, as in many other things, we 
may in the first instance look for what is ideal, 
but must afterwards be satisfied with what is 
but an imperfect approach to it. We may aim 
at perfection, but must accept what Providence 
sends us. A wife is too apt to imagine that 
what is wanting to her happiness arises from 
her husband ; but, whatever he may be, 'her 
proper object is to feel satisfied with that 
destiny which has imited her to him. When 
not only the actions,. but the heart and in- 
clination are all in subjection to him, there is 
nothing servile in obedience; and we believe 
•that in advising the cultivation of a wonîan's 
undeistanding, we have not incurred any riak 
of lessening her disposition to submit. No 
doubt her reasoning powers have been strength- 
ened, but we have not by this means been en- 
couraging a useless talent for arguing. All that 
a wife has to do in order to secure mutual hap- 
piness is, to assist her husband when he wishes 
for her assistance, — to help him as he wishes to 

T 3 
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be helped^ so long as he requires from hx 
nothing morally wrong. 

But suppose a husband should be himself 
deficient in sense^ and should not understand 
his true interest; still we must acconmioclate 
ourselves in the first place to what he considers 
good^ in order to obtain what is really sa 
Peace must at all events be preserved; dis- 
cussions which have any tendency to distoib 
it will alienate both husband and wife from 
each other, and from God. Besides, we may 
generally assume the superiority of the man; 
his understanding, naturally stronger, has been 
more cultivated by education, and more ex- 
ercised in the business of life. Any idea that 
this is not the case would be so painful, and 
even humiliating to a wife, that we should 
carefully guard against its being easily admitted 
into the mind. Nor, indeed, would a truly 
modest and religious woman ever entertain 
such a thought. She understands her husband 
so w^ll, his opinions and feelings seem to her 
so consistent with his character, that she is 
grieved at every thing which may happen to 
annoy him, or to offend his self-love. She may 
indeed have an indistinct notion of what her 
own judgment would lead her to do, if left to 
herself; but she never is left to herself; she 
exists only for another, and her whole life is an 
acknowledgnieiit oi \Jaft «wss^tsj^^^^ ^^^ hua- 
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band, and of his daims on her sympathy and 
tenderness. 

Is it then neoesaaiy far a wife to renounce 
all her noblest qualities? Mnst she gire up 
defending the oppressed, pointing oat injustice, 
or preserving her husband from the effbct of his 
own &tal blindness ? Can she indeed assist, if 
she is never to advise him? Certainly not 
Her ÊEumlties, however they may have been 
repressed, burst forth at onoe with energy at 
the call of still higher duty. Every thing 
depends on the int^rity o( her heart, on the 
absence of all selfish considerations, and on that 
affection whidi, though strong, is often reserved 
in the expression of its feelings. 

There are situations, indeed, in which dif- 
ferent duties are opposed to each other, — when 
the heart is torn by feelings equally strong and 
equally sacred, and a mother is reduced to the 
necessity of favouring the interest of her children 
by every lawful means. But such extreme cases 
can be considered only in connection with the 
circumstances which have led to them; and 
when placed in such difficulties it is from 
Heaven alone that a woman can seek for aid : 
human counsel can be of little avail ; and there 
are cases in which it would be wrong to ask it, 
even of a mother. God alone must be en- 
trusted with such sorrows ; and from Him alone 
can we learn whether it ia mà»^ ^<^ ^^^x- 

T 4 
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lasting interest of our children, our husbond, 
and ourselves, which forms the subject of our 
anxiety. Every thing depends, in this in- 
stance, on considerations, the greater part of 
which can hardly be appreciated; but there is 
one which is so important that it merits es- 
pecial attention. 

What would be the feelings of a virtuous 
and affectionate wife, if he to whom she had 
promised to devote herself were unhappy, suf- 
fering, perhaps dying, at a distance from her, 
and yet, offended at the separation which had 
taken place long before, should be unwilling 
to receive from her that devotedness which she 
may now be desirous of showing him ? Above 
all, how would she feel if an eternal barrier 
should be raised between them by death ? Is 
she aware how diflScult she would then find it 
to palliate to herself any faults of which she 
may have been guilty towards a husband who 
is no longer amongst the living? — that her 
slightest errors will then rise up against her, 
and that she will, in imagination, be called to 
appear at a tribunal perhaps even more for- 
midable in her eyes than that of God himself? 
For her husband never promised forgiveness on 
repentance, — he never accepted of an expiatory 
sacrifice, nor has he, like God, a father's par- 
doning heart. 

But to xetuni to a xsiotei ^\xfl!ûaT\.^\\3al\Qii, 
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When a truly pious young wife find» horm'tf 
united to a man entirely devoted to worUUy 
interests, how should she behave ? She cMUiuot 
sympathize in heart and mind with Hiioh a 
being, and there must bo a oonipleto Iwirrior 
between them, unless it can be roinovod by 
religious duty. This duty tetiolics u wifo, 
whilst waiting patiently for eternity, to render 
her husband happy in the present time, over 
which alone she haa any power. His sympathy 
will be awakened by the happiness ibr whicli 
he is indebted to her, and this sympathy, beuig 
itself of heavenly origin, will hereafter reunitn 
them in the presence of God. 

A wife should know that her office is not to 
dictate, but to inspire. This duty has been 
pointed out to her by St Paul, — " / Buffer not 
a woman to teach, nor to usurp authority oner the 
man.^^* The instinctive penetration of her sex 
easily enables her to discover the weak [loint in 
man's character — his jealousy of authority. No 
doubt unless she had been assured of his belief 
in the general doctrines of Christianity, she 
would not have connected herself with him; 
but she will soon find out that ho will not bear 
to be preached to: he considers that she is 
bound to take him as he is, and he feels in- 
dignant at the slightest suspicion of a design to 

* 1 Timothy, u. 12. 
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convert hiiiL We cannot praise the liberality 
of such sentiments ; but they will easily be dis- 
covered by a devoted wife : she will humour 
without condemning them too severely, and will 
pass over, rather than attempt to controvert 
them. 

But, it may be asked, is this forbearance con- 
sistent with strong devotional feeling? We 
think it is; at least if this feeling be truly 
Christian. She who possesses it is firmly per- 
suaded that a sincere religious conversion must 
be the work of God alone; but she may, by 
her efibrts, keep her husband's heart open to 
gentle influences ; she may show him by her ex- 
ample where peace, and consolation, and virtue 
are to be sought. The rest must be left to time ; 
or rather to that God to whom she prays with- 
out ceasing. Favourable opportunities of ex- 
erting her influence will arise ; some trials — 
iBome need of her assistance, will be experienced ; 
above all, that paternal love which tends more 
than any thing else to promote religious feeling 
in families will come to her aid : the piety of 
the children themselves will also assist her en- 
deavours; the Gospel will do its part; and a 
dry and unfruitful belief will at last be changed 
into a lively and actuating faith. 
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CHAPTER Vm 

ON THE HAPPINESS OP BECOMING A MOTHRR, 

When we reflect on the number and im- 
portance of the advantages possessed by youth, 
we are sometimes tempted to think that it hsm 
been favoured beyond any other period of life. 
Its forerunner, childhood, is not perhaps a state 
of so much happiness as we are apt to ima|(ine, 
deficient, as it necessarily is, in what children 
esteem the greatest of all privileges — liberty ; 
and the succeeding periods of life, by gradually 
depriving us of our most vivid enjoyments, 
remind us that they lead inevitably to decay 
and to death. 

Kapidly as the period of youth passes away, 
it seems while it lasts to bestow an accumulation 
of earthly felicity on woman* The freshness 
and vivacity of her impressions ; her animated 
enjoyment of existence; the newly acquired 
strength of her faculties; the sympathy she 
feels herself and awakens in others ; her eminent 
power of pleasing; and the joyous harmony 
subsisting between her feelings and the objects 
of nature around her, — all tend to throw a 
chann over her entrance on this period of life. 
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And when to these advantages is added the in^ 
expressible delight of being loved, — loved above 
every thing else; when that existence which 
has hitherto been of little or no value to others 
becomes a part of the more active, more noble, 
more influential existence of a being superior to 
herself; when she is united to this being for 
ever, and even the future with all its uncertainty, 
seems almost under the control of her happy 
destiny, — ^is it not indeed enough for so weak a 
creature ? Can she require any addition to such 
happiness? Yet there is another, even a 
greater blessing, in store for her. The birth 
of a child is the most exquisite happiness of all ; 
a happiness almost too great for the powers of 
enjoyment. She is overwhelmed by the mul- 
titude of new sensations crowding upon her, 
and her soul is bewildered amidst the charms 
difiused over her existence. 

But however desirable it may seem that youth 
should be especially favoured — that such a 
rich fund of gratitude towards God should be 
laid up as may prove a never-failing resource 
in the day of adversity, — is it equally so that 
every new pleasure should be then exhausted, and 
nothing left for after life ? A period naturally 
too short has thus been voluntarily abridged, 
and by our haste to tie the marriage knot we 
often stifle sentiments which required time for 
their developement. 
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It cannot be in obedience to any divine law 
that a young woman, who ie yet giddy from 
the tumultuous impressions of new pleasures, 
marries before she has learnt to know herself, 
and ' becomes a mother before she can under- 
stand the happiness or the importance of this 
touching appellation. This undue rapidity in 
the succession of the most decisive and mo- 
mentous events in her life cannot fail to pro- 
duce an unfruitful anxiety, — a physical, but not 
mental, excitement. 

Henceforward the affections also keep pace 
no longer with the feelings ; so true it is that 
the divine intention is, so to speak, frustrated, 
and that an enemy has sown tares amongst the 
wheat. The good, but more tardy seed of 
devotedness to others, is choked by the pre- 
cocious seeds of vanity and the love of pleasure. 
Amidst the bustle of the world, even marriage 
does not produce the effect it ought to do ; the 
wife becomes a mother before she wishes, and 
is apt to consider this event as an unwelcome 
interruption to her enjoyment ; and though 
sut^h unnatural feelings cannot be lasting, 
many happy hours have been thus lost, many 
gentle emotions and hopes of future wisdom 
dissipated. 

But how much more satisfactory is it to 
observe the conduct of a young person who 
quietly yields to the innocent impressions pro- 
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duced by the progress of life. Without in- 
vesting her with any iniaginary perfection^ or 
with a degree of piety beyond her age, let us 
merely suppose her endowed with s^ood sense. 
L» her cJe the Tarions periods of h^ çxistence 
have gradually succeeded each other ; the fruits 
of education and experience have not been 
prematurely gathered and laid aside; the va- 
rious branches of her instruction have been 
duly proportioned to each other, and have 
already, in some degree, been applied to the 
business of life : nature and society, presented 
to her in all their charms, have given a salutary 
impulse to her mind. She may indeed, for a 
moment, have been fascinated by the allure- 
ments of the world ; but the repetition of the 
same pleasures for a few successive years has con- 
vinced her of their real insipidity. With regard 
to her success in society, she has ascertained her 
own level ; her place in it, wherever it may be, 
appears to her fixed, and she aspires to nothing 
further. The world has no fresh expectations 
from her, nor she from the world ; and there- 
fore its attractions have faded away. 

But if, from amongst the unconcerned mul- 
titude by whom she is surrounded, some one 
capable of touching her heart should come 
forward and devote himself to her for life, 
then indeed will the greatest earthly happiness 
be in her power. Hex nvrnd. >N^1L i\o longer be 
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distracted ; one fixed, predominant feeling will 
extend its influence over all her duties, over all 
the consequences of marriage. She will be 
truly a mother, because she is truly a wife; 
and these two aflections will strengthen each 
other in her heart. 

But who can describe the feelings of a 
young mother ? However lively the hopes on 
which she has been living, however exquisite 
the happiness she has pictured to herself, yet 
when she really possesses that infant wbich 
but an instant before did not apparently exist, 
and which is now destined to furnish occupa- 
tion for the whole of her future life, her 
wonder and delight are indescribable : no other 
occurrence affords an instance of such rapid tran- 
sition from suffering to joy, — no other blessing 
appears either so sudden or so miraculous. 

It is a severe but salutary dispensation of 
Providence, which obliges women to purchase 
the title of mother at the expense of so much 
suffering. The title itself acquires from this 
very circimistance a more sacred character ; and 
a tender pity is associated with the idea of woman, 
which leads man to respect in the whole sex 
the image of the mother who gave him bîrth. 

But after the first burst of joy, the feelings 
of the young mother vary a little, according to 
the sex of her child ; and so deeply rooted is 
the idea of man's superiority in dignity and 
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happiness, that something of regret is mingled 
with them if the birth of a girl be announced 
to her. Yet as she contemplates her in&nt 
her heart becomes more and more touched: a 
deep feeling of sympathy, of identity with this 
fragile being, takes possession of her mind. 
She trembles lest her child should have to bear 
the troubles which she has gone through ; die 
determines to make her wiser and better than 
herself: she shall indeed be an image of herself, 
but an image approaching much nearer to 
perfection. To these serious ideas, others of a 
more cheerful nature succeed, displaying at 
once the gaiety and the frivolity of the young 
mother. She looks upon her child as a flower 
to be cultivated — a doll to be dressed. Some 
remains of her childish feelings mingle them- 
selves with this commencement of maternal 
love, and her imagination already revels in the 
idea of the future success, beauty, and love of 
this infant. 

But if her first child be a boy, his mother's 
heart is filled with pride ; she seems entitled to 
a higher degree of gratitude ; she has given a 
citizen to the state, a defender to his country, 
an heir to her husband, and a protector to hei^ 
self. Yet she cannot fail to be struck by the 
contrast between these grand titles and the 
little helpless creature on whom she has be- 
stowed them. Whilst contemplating this fi:ail 
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treasure^ she is agitated by emotions of a very 
opposite kind ; she seems to recognize in him a 
nature superior to her own, though subjected 
to a state of temporary humiliation ; she an- 
ticipates with a feeling of respect the fiiture 
greatness of this object of present compassion. 
But whilst still confined to the quiet of her 
couch) with how many various thoughts is her 
mind agitated I What a task has she now to 
perform I How will she be able to accomplish 
the important duties which are assigned her? 
From the elevated point of view in which she 
is now placed, the noblest attributes of human 
nature are brought under her observation ; she 
must herself possess them all in order that she 
may communicate them to her child : she longs 
for a greater degree of piety, that the Spirit of 
Grod may sustain and invigorate her, and may. 
also animate the soul of her infant, and incite 
it to the love of what is good, A strict ex- 
amination of her own character discovers to her 
faults which she would fain not transmit to 
her child ; she thus acquires the most powerful 
motive for correcting them, and innumerable 
good resolutions are formed and matured in her 
mind. 

One can hardly imagine any influence so 
favourable to the improvement of the character 
as that of maternal love. If marriage were not 
followed by maternity, its ameliorating power 

YOL. III. TJ 
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would be comparatively trifling. It would, no 
doubt, be one step towards self-forgetfulness; 
but even in the tenderest affection perfect dis- 
intere&tedness does not exist. It is enough for 
a husband and wife if they are satisfied with 
each other; they look only for relative per- 
fection ; but when thiey have a child to bring 
up, the object they aim at is real, absolute per- 
fection : it is God who is to be satisfied. 

The essence of marriage consists so entirely 
in an affection not only strong, but from its 
peculiar nature completely exclusive, tli^^t 
without it there can be neither devotedness 
nor purity. But how beautiful is that ma- 
ternal love which is capable of being diffiised 
amongst so many without losing any thing of 
its strength I How does it enlarge the heart of 
woman, and, from being itself so vast, so power- 
ful, and so disinterested, enable her the better 
to understand the love of God for his creatures ! 
And as the number of her children increases 
her mind is continually expanding. There is 
a stamp of originality impressed on their se- 
veral countenances, minds, and characters, 
which at once declares them to be the work- 
manship of God. She sees more in her children 
than a mere repetition of two imperfect beings. 
She recognizes in them various features of the 
Divine image; a mutilated image, indeed, but 
one which God himself has given us the means 
of repairing. 
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every one is interested in her undertaking, 
every one encourages her in it. The value of 
all her virtues and all her talents is enhanced be- 
yond measure, when it is believed that she is to 
transmit them to her children. 
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CHAPTER DL 

CONOLUDINO PERIOD OF TOUTH. 

At the close of that period during which the 
young mother who nurses her own children 
has sometimes felt the continual fatigue almost 
too much for her strength, a new existence 
seems to open before her. This season of irre- 
gular employment has no doubt been of use : 
her imderstanding has been strengthened by 
retirement ; good resolutions have been formed ; 
and when she has recovered her former activity 
her faculties will appear more fully developed, 
and she will apply herself with energy to the 
arduous task which lies before her. 

And all her energy will be required ; for she 
is now entering on that period of life when 
much more important as well as more numerous 
duties are presented to her. Very yoimg 
children, who demand constant and watchful 
care ; a husband still in the prime of life, 
whose feelings, less impetuous than heretofore, 
require to be sustained by an affectionate con- 
fidence; two families, to each of whom at- 
tentions must be paid; the arrangements of 

V 3 
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her domestic economy ; — surely these duties, to 
say nothing of those of charity, friendship, and 
it may be, society, are amply sufficient to exer- 
cise all a woman's faculties. She is, however, 
not easily disheartened ; she has zeal, and she 
possesses various tastes and feelings which will 
help her in the discharge of these duties. There 
seems to her plenty of time for every thing ; 
for in that season, which may be termed the 
summer of life, time, like the sun in June, ap- 
pears to stand stilL 

In fact, between the age of twenty-four, and 
the termination of youth, the situation of a 
woman in society undeigoes little change. 
Younger actors appear successively on the 
scene and attract attention ; but if she retain 
her agreeableness, and especially if she prove 
herself superior to any thing like a spirit of 
rivalry, she will not only preserve her station 
in society, but this station will have been con- 
firmed to her by the opinion of the world ; and 
she will have acquired some additional advan- 
tages from that continual developement which 
is always going on. Her reflections, and the 
experience she has already gained, will have 
given a solidity and justness to her reasoning 
powers, which are seldom found in early youth. 

But as a young mother ought not to require 
society as a necessary resource, we shall leave 
it out of t\ift (\ua«>^à!OTL. ^ï»ûa TùSi'?^^» ^«.aential 
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point is^ that amidst the various claims upon 
her time she should properly regulate her 
course of life. 

Halving formed to herself a correct idea of 
the degree of importance attached to her several 
duties, she must allot to each its due proportion 
of time. In order to do this she will be obliged 
to establish rules for the employment of each 
day ; but we are aware that objections may be 
raised to this methodical arrangement of her 
occupations. "Who can foresee^" it will be 
asked, " the occurrences of each day ? When 
circumstances are so continually changing, how 
can any one be bound down to the constant 
performance of the same duties at the same 
hour ? A more important duty must frequently 
give way to one which is more urgent." 

We are quite ready to admit this ; but as it 
must be acknowledged that women often con- 
sider mere trifles of the greatest importance, 
and are too apt to be carried away by the 
feelings of the moment, it follows that even 
though they may be occasionally required to 
perform a more pressing duty, the regular 
course of their general life need not be dis- 
turbed by occasional interruptions. The rule 
they impose on themselves must be flexible, but 
at; the same time elastic; returning with the 
greater force to its original form the more it 
has^ for a time, been bent out oi \\>* 

u 4 
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In further considering this subject, we shall 
find that particular actions, of minor importance 
in themselves, sometimes require to be executed 
at a certain time, whilst others far more neces- 
sary, and of much greater importance, are inde- 
pendent of time. Women are veiy apt to be 
deceived on this point. Led away by the idea 
of what is urgent, they neglect what is im- 
portant, and are not su£Siciently carefiil to 
guarantee the performance of those duties 
which must at all events be fulfilled. 

Hence it often happens that religious duties, 
of all others the most sacred, are sacrificed. 
There is, too often, something to be done 
instead of worshipping God. He is present 
every where, and at all times ; He is ever to 
be found ; — a reflection which may be beneficial 
or injurious, according as it encourages or hin- 
ders our communion with Him. 

The power of habit is of great use in pre- 
venting the time allotted to devotion from 
being encroached on, more than is absolutely 
necessary, by cases of especial urgency. By 
imposing rules on ourselves and on those around 
us, the appointed hour for our devotional duties 
takes strong hold on the conscience. To be 
sure, this is making use of mechanical means ; 
but are we not equally machines, when we 
allow ourselves to be carried away in spite of 
our better juàgcûstA. ^s^ ^^ \Rsss:^\»ôâkss«L of 
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opportunity, and when the fear of losing the 
favourable moment for accomplishing some 
particular object prevents our seeing of how 
little importance that object is ? 

Religious exercises may, however, be length- 
ened according to circumstances. And so it is 
also with other most important duties, which of 
themselves might occupy an entire life ; but if, 
after every involuntary omission, we constantly 
return to the performance of them, this proves 
that they have a deep and abiding hold on our 
hearts. 

Such ought to be the sacred duties of a wife 
and a mother. It is wisely ordained that these 
duties should scarcely ever interfere with each 
other, and yet in this respect a certain degree 
of watchfulness is necessary. Conjugal affec- 
tion, so ardent and devoted in some wives, is 
in others so weak as to need much cultivation. 
The less this is felt as an involuntary instincj^ 
the more necessary does it become to bring the 
will into action. 

The plea of necessity may indeed always be 
urged on behalf of maternal cares. Children 
must, at whatever sacrifice, be attended to ; and 
a mother who has no deputy must devote her- 
self entirely to them. And when this is ne- 
cessary her husband hunself feels grateful for 
the cares she bestows on his children. But if 
he knows that his wife might ha.^^ «sejÀ^^^SL^^^ 
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and finds himself neglected for the sake of mere 
petty concerns^ — if he has no longer a companion 
to whom he can entrust the thoughts with 
which his mind is engrossed^ he feels himself 
alone, and, becoming weary of his condition, 
seeks after some other mode of life. 

Let nothing, therefore, prevent your conti- 
nuing the friend, the companion of your hus- 
band; throw aside all frivolous occupations, 
and raise yourself to his level. It is all very 
well to make him observe the increasing intelli- 
gence and feeling of his youngest children, and 
enjoy their playful gaiety and infantine charms ; 
but let him see only the poetical side of in- 
fancy, not its physical aspect, which cannot fail 
to be annoying to him. If his employment be 
80 regulated that he has only a certain fixed 
time to bestow upon you, let him always find 
you then at liberty, and never allow yourself 
to lose any of these precious moments of inti- 
mate communion. If, on the other hand, he 
cannot arrange any thing beforehand, be always 
ready to attend his call ; show your children 
that you give him the preference to every 
thing else : the high place which you assign to 
him will in the end be most advantageous to 
yourself. They will perceive that a supreme 
authority exists, which rules not only over 
them, but over you also ; and your government 
will consequeiitVy a'ç^^ \û \3ùfc\si \3ûût:e gentle. 
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As regards your daughters especially, the idea 
of their father's superiority will, without ex- 
citing premature expectations, bestow upon 
them that education, with a view to marriage, 
which is thought so desirable. 

It cannot surely be necessary to remind a 
mother that much more of her time should be 
devoted to her children, even to the youngest 
of them, than what is merely necessary for 
their physical welfare. Time is requisite in 
order that she may gain their affection, become 
well acquainted with their dispositions, and 
prepare their minds to receive instruction. Let 
particular hours be set apart for their moral and 
physical education, and let these be as much as 
possible preserved from interruption; and let 
your children also have the benefit of any stray 
moments which you may have at your disposal. 

These moments, however, will often be claimed 
by other duties ; duties which a mother would 
be apt to neglect, should she undertake, what 
is indeed in its own nature impossible, to be 
constantly with her children. Such a plan, too, 
would be injurious to the children themselves ; 
they will soon acquire a very exaggerated idea 
of their own importance, and a very low one of 
the vocation of human beings in general, if 
they imagine that they are to be considered 
before every thing else. They can learn the 
sacred nature of our obligations as human 
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beings only by seeing them fulfilled by thdr 
mother; it is therefore her interest to afibid 
them an example in this respect. How can she 
reckon on their filial love should they ever dis- 
coYcr that she has neglected her own parents» 
who, whatever legal rights they might Jose 
when she married, must ever retain those nar 
tural claims upon her which nothing but death 
can annul? A daughter cannot throw off the 
duty of devoting herself to them, should they 
need her assistance. This is indeed a case of 
imperious necessity ; and we have before shown 
that the same may be said also of cases of 
charity. Duties which might at first sight 
appear quite unconnected with a mother's vo- 
cation, seem at once to belong to it when 
children can be interested in the performance 
of them. Their improvement is favoured by 
every good work which is accomplished, by 
every good impulse which is followed. Herein 
consists their true moral education. 

Hence it becomes especially necessary for a 
mother to regulate judiciously the employment 
of her children's time during her own occasional 
absence; and in doing this all her foresight 
will be required. How much judgment and 
penetration are necessary to enable her to make 
a good choice of the person to whom she en- 
trusts them at such times! The attention 
which is now be^imm^ to be paid to the 
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education of poor children in schools of various 
descriptions will^ it is hoped^ facilitate this 
choice. Meanwhile it seems to us that a young 
wife might adopt some plan which would give 
her a better chance of success in this respect. 
If, as soon as she looked forward to becoming 
a mother, she were to take into her household 
a pupil &om one of these schools, and bestow 
some pains in unfolding her mind and strength- 
ening her good feelings, she would thus easily 
gain her attachment, and might have some hope 
of being seconded hereafter in her views. Even 
should this plan not succeed, the future mother 
would at any rate gain the advantage of having 
exercised herself in the art of teaching. Shd 
would have been led to reflect on the difficulties 
of education, and would thus lessen the dis- 
advantage of encountering them all at once, 
and when there is no. time to be lost. 

But however successful we may be in our 
choice of a nurse, there must be some dis- 
advantages attending her constant and anxious 
attention, in addition to our own. It is not 
desirable that children should consider the time 
and thoughts of grown-up people as at their 
disposal; it is a much more useful lesson to 
teach them to depend upon themselves : in the 
first instance for their amusements, and after- 
wards for the fulfilment of particular duties. 

There are few things which require islqy^ 
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good sense than the management of a houses . 
hold. It is no common nor trifling merit to be 
able to promote the good of all with the least 
possible sacrifice of time^ trouble, and expense. 
She who governs her house prudently and 
quietly obtains from her husband, and her 
whole family, a degree of consideration which 
qualities, apparently much more striking, would 
never have procured for her. 

The proportion of time required for this 
purpose must be regulated by difference of 
situation ; and it is of great importance that a 
proper estimate of it should be made. Every 
situation involves other duties besides the cares 
of housekeeping ; but in every situation these 
cares exist; and though possessing apparently 
few charms, they sometimes engross far too 
much attention. Hence we find that some 
wives, when domestic troubles arise, are apt to 
forget their husbands and children; and that 
the character of others is rendered harsh by 
the keen interest they take in these household 
grievances. This, however, is not so much the 
case in the higher classes, where an entire 
neglect of these cares is a much more common 
fault ; a negligence which, setting aside the all- 
important consideration of economy, is blame*- 
able in other respects : it has an injurious effect 
on the conscience of those who practise it. 
Abuses ought to be reformed, were it only on 
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account of that spirit of order and justice on 
which all morality depends. 

Devotion, consisting partly in family wor- 
ship, and partly in soUtary prayer, — the oc- 
cupations of a wife, a mother, and the mistress 
of a family ; — these constitute the obligatory 
duties of each day. Others there are, also 
obligatory, but not requiring daily observance ^ 
such as those of charity and filial piety. And 
again there are other employments, not per- 
haps absolutely necessary, but far too useful 
to allow of their omission in the arrangement 
of the duties of life. Unless a young wife 
keep up her former acquirements, and en- 
deavour to acquire fresh knowledge, she will 
soon lose all the advantage of the instruction 
she has received, and will become incapable of 
educating her children. One of the wisest re- 
solutions a mother can form is, to set apart a 
certain time for study. But on this subject, 
depending so much as it must do on circum- 
stances, it is impossible to enter into any de- 
tails. 

How is it possible, in an existence every 
moment of which is so valuable, to satisfy what 
are called the claims of society ? How can we 
allot any place to them in our plans of life ? 
To these questions we reply, that any thing 
which is desired by a husband, and is not in- 
compatible with virtue, becomes a duty; and 
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that the going into society^ even when not a 
duty, may often be very desirable. It doee 
not seem expedient that a wife should entirely 
withdraw herself &om that society in which 
her husband passes much of his time; their 
conunon interest, as well as that of her children, 
seems to require that she should make herself 
in some degree acquainted with the spirit of 
the times, by which men are so much influ- 
enced ; nor would we desire to forbid all amuse- 
ment to a young mother, even as mere 
recreation, or as a necessary stimulus ; but we 
must say that she who, amidst such a variety 
of more noble and interesting resources, lan- 
guishes for the pleasures of the world, proves 
herself very unworthy of her high vocation as 
a mother. 

The general principle, then, which we would 
lay down with regard to the employment of 
time would be, instead of trusting entirely to 
ourselves, to acknowledge with humility our 
natural inconstancy, and to impose upon our- 
selves certain fixed laws. Such duties as are 
of daily recurrence may generally be allotted 
to a certain hour, whilst others will find their 
place at longer intervals ; but all require to be 
guarded against negligence or fickleness. We 
might, on every returning Sabbath, enter into 
a serious examination of the occupations of 
the past week., axkii of tkoe.^ which we propose 
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to ourselves for that which is commencing. 
This, indeed, is an exercise of piety which 
should be constantly performed ; and our only 
reason for particularly reconunending it to 
young mothers is, that at a time when the 
greatest complexity of duties arises, there is 
also the greatest necessity for order in the 
regulation of them. How can we ever feel 
certain that a single duty is fulfilled, whilst 
there is nothing methodical in our conduct, 
but when, on the contrary, we are continually 
led away by the inclination of the moment ? 

When will the value of time, both during 
the flying season of their youth, and the equally 
rapid periods which succeed, be duly appre- 
ciated by women? The importance of our 
external existence may diminish; but for our 
internal existence, — for our own safety, how 
precious are the years, the days, the hours of 
this life ! Who can say what portion of eternity 
may depend on each hour of our present ex- 
istence ? No one can answer this question, for 
no measurement of spaces is applicable to eter- 
nity ; every thing there is without limits. How 
appalling would this thought be, were it not 
equally true that every hour may also be made 
the means of preparing us for a happy futurity. 
Let us, therefore, welcome and reverence these 
hours as blessings from Heaven, and let it be 
our anxious care that none of them «halL 1!lq,ic^- 
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afîter accuse us. Each arrives with a command 
from Grod to be executed, and then passes on 
into the depths of eternity, there to bear wit- 
ness for or against us.* 



CONCLUSION. 

We have now arrived at the termination of the 
period of youth; we have done with its affections, 
its impressions, its ever fresh hopes. * Life has 
given all it has to bestow, and nothing is now 
to be expected but either a repetition of its 
blessings, or, it may be, a series of unknown 
griefs. But if the soul, sustained by Divine 
aid, make such use of the education it has 
received from the natural course of events as 
to favour its eternal welfare, it will be con- 
stantly advancing towards moral perfection; 
and since, according to the Apostle, " all 
things work together for good to those toho love 
God^ let us see what may be the result of their 
conjoint operation during youth. 

The first effect of life must have been an 



♦ " Hours have wings, and, every moment, fly up to 
the Author of time, and carry news of our usage ; all 
our prayers cannot entreat one of them either to return, 
or slacken his pace ; the mis-spense of every minute is a 
new record against us in heaven. Surely if we thought 
thus, we would dismiss them with better reports ; and 
not suffer them either to go away empty-handed, or laden 
-wiùk dangerous mteVW^eivG^r — ^isoai? Haix. 
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immense developement both of the intellect and 
of the affections. Innumerable objects con- 
nected with onr necessities have excited and 
exercised all the mental faculties; and those 
of the heart have also acquired fresh energy, if 
woman have duly responded to the two appeals 
successively made to her by ProvidcDce, — that 
which has led her to renoimce her liberty by 
marrying, and that which has excited in her 
breast an emotion of unknown joy at the sight 
of her first-bom. The effect of these two 
appeals must be the same ; each must tend to 
remove the common centre of the affections 
far beyond the sphere of self. Maternal love, 
the most disinterested of all feelings, appears 
especially calculated to lead to entire self-for- 
getfulness. But there is here a degree of de- 
lusion ; the griefs and the pleasures of maternal 
solicitude, when carried to an extreme, partake 
in some measure of a selfish feeling. God does 
not choose to take us entirely out of ourselves, 
except to draw us nearer to Himself ; and this, 
we must hope, will be the result of the last 
education of life. 

And the preparation for this result has been 
long going on. The seeds of piety were sown 
at an early age, but sensible and worldly ob- 
jects were then ruling in all their power. 
Religion, by invigorating the moral faculties, 
favoured a happy progress in \ivfc eax^^t oîl^&a'; 
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acting at once as a curb and as a spur^ elie 
bestowed on the soul, even in this life, zeal to 
fulfil duty, motives to resist temptation, con- 
solation in trouble, tender and elevated feelings. 
But the soul was not created for this life alone; 
and as the objects which favour its develope- 
ment constitute also the bonds attaching it 
to a world which it must leave, it becomes 
necessary to remove them. After the education 
of blessings, that of privations begins. We 
were gainers by what we received, but we are 
much greater gainers by what we lose ; since, in 
proportion as other things are taken from us, 
God reveals Himself to us more immediately. 
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BOOK III. 

MATURE AND ADVANCED AGE. 

CHAPTER I. 

COMMENCEMENT OP MATURE AGE. 

The first years of the period we are now about 
to consider can scarcely be said to belong to 
mature age ; yet we are at a loss what name 
to bestow on that time of life which follows 
inunediately on youth. The faculties of woman 
are still in all their vigour; it is in her ap- 
pearance alone that a slight decline of bril- 
liancy is perceptible. But can a new era in 
the destiny of an immortal being be marked 
by a change so insignificant in itself? Yet so 
has the world decided ; and she only who is not 
of the world can avoid experiencing at this 
time a feeling of melancholy at the downfall 
of her hopes. 

If the termination of youth in women is to 
be decided by the diminution of their external 
charms^ it can never be fixed beforehand ; but 
when they have once attained the age of thirty, 
they should be constantly prepared for passing 
into a different situation from vrloat tVi<^^ W<^^ 

X 3 
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hitherto occupied, and for entering on a period 
in which the progress of time is much less 
apparent. Unless rendered more rapid by ac- 
cidental circumstances, the advance towards 
maturity is almost imperceptible. Women 
differ so much in external advantages, and in 
their liability to be affected by time, that it is 
not always easy to assign any particular age 
to them. Their estimation in their family and 
in society is determined by the activity, in- 
telligence, and agreeable qualities they have 
preserved, and the date of their birth is for- 
gotten. We shall therefore, in our remarks, 
avoid designating any particular epoch, and, 
without making use of those delicately worded 
expressions which by turns point out, or con- 
ceal the progress of time, shall consider that 
we are speaking of women who, though still 
in the full enjoyment of all their powers, can 
no longer have any pretensions to youth. 

If we take a general view of the course of 
life, it is evident that, during the first half of 
it, the prospects of women are far more agree- 
able than those of men. The anxiety of 
choosing a profession, the dry and laborious 
preparation which it requires, and afterwards 
the diflBculties attending the entrance on its 
duties, afford a distasteful contrast to the na- 
tural inclinations of young men. On the other 
hand, the yoxiûx oî vjoxxveu. Sa» Tsx^-t^ i^tical; 
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a pleasing harmony seems to exist between 
their wishes and their destiny. But when the 
spring-time of life is once over, the scene 
changes. Men have overcome the obstacles 
which are at first presented by every vocation, 
and a prospect of continually increasing suc- 
cess is opened before them. They flatter them- 
selves with the hope of advancing rapidly along 
the paths of ambition, fortune, or glory. In 
whatever direction they view the future, it 
appears decked in the brightest colours; and 
even should their tastes change, they retain 
their liberty. 

But how diflferently must women look upon 
their lot, at least as long as they regard it only 
in a superficial point of view ! They have either 
exhausted, or it is now time for them to re- 
nounce, their most lively pleasures; all they 
can look forward to is the repetition of im- 
pressions which are continually growing more 
feeble. At the very moment when their fa- 
culties, from being more completely developed, 
become capable of comprehending a greater 
variety of objects, the world, with its promises, 
is withdrawn from them. Their soul still re- 
tains all its youthful vigour ; and having lived 
more regularly, and associated less with persons 
of depraved habits, they have preserved a 
warmth of feeling, a vivacity of imagination, 
which men seldom possess at the same aige« 

X 4 
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Yet the very moment when they b^in really 
to live, — when, recovering from their previoiw 
giddiness, they walk more steadily, and possees 
better-founded and more rational hopes of sue-* 
cess, is exactly the moment when they com- 
plain that they are less sought after in society, 
and that even their domestic circle has become 
less interesting. 

Such complaints are, no doubt, proofs of a 
trifling mind, ignorant of its true destination; 
but why is it that they are so common ? Be- 
cause it is on their external charms alone that 
women have been taught to depend for suc^ 
cess, and their moral condition has been almost 
entirely neglected. At eighteen, when every 
thing except beauty is still so imperfect, when 
neither their physical nor their moral strength 
has attained its highest point, they are married. 
Hence their frequent want of all elevation of 
mind, and their conviction of the all-powerful 
effect of beauty ; and hence also the weariness, 
the vacuity, the regrets, and sometimes the 
errors of women, who have reached that danger- 
ous point where the road turns, and a totally 
different prospect opens on them. 

In thus speaking, we are far from accusing 
either Providence, or the general laws of society. 
It is not intended that woman should feel the 
loss of youth so keenly ; and the existing order 
of things migVit \>e tvxrckfââi \û xuxmAjl ^^a^ter ad- 
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vantage ; but the infatuation of man^ and the 
frivolity of mothers, have given the predomi- 
nance to inferior qualities. Formed for loving, 
women have been led to believe that it was 
to beauty alone they must trust for the hap- 
piness of inspiring, and consequently of experi- 
encing, any tender emotions. Hence those out- 
ward accomplishments, which should at best 
have been regarded only as the means, have 
become the chief object ; and vanity, the most 
selfish of all motives, has become the ruling 
passion. 

But such a disposition is dearly purchased in 
the end. The woman whose views in mar- 
rying have been entirely confined to the glory 
of the conquest, carries the same feelings into 
the whole course of her life; in every thing 
considering only the effect produced on others. 
K her children are pretty and graceful, she 
regards them as ornamental appendages: her 
self-esteem, too, is flattered by the attachment 
of her husband, or "by the distinction he enjoys ; 
and as long as her pleasure in these things is 
still fresh, she does not perceive the advances 
of age; but when, after walking for a short 
time on the level summit of life, she suddenly 
finds herself in the declivity, a painful change 
takes place in her feelings. 

From this summit of life she seems to take 
in her whole destiny at one glanc^e. TSùft ^ças^ 
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offers nothing but regrets, and the fatore ap- 
pears to her a wide and dreary waste, presenting 
no distinct objects, nothing from which she can 
promise herself any pleasure. Could we know 
what the greater number of frivolous women 
think of their condition, we should find that 
even the most favourable circumstances of their 
life — their social position, their children, their 
lot as wives — every thing, in short, has lost it» 
value in their eyes, now that they are no 
longer young. Their several grievances may 
differ in some respects, but all have one subject 
of regret in common; all are obliged to re- 
nounce many of their pleasures ; all feel that 
the attention they receive is no longer what it 
was. They are wearied of the world, but 
afraid of retiring from it. What is to be 
done? 

Such being the mistakes into which women 
are apt to be led by an undue self-esteem, 
surely it ought no longer to be their guide. 
What resources does it offer them when they 
begin to discover that their personal charms 
are on the wane ? Only such as are for effect ; 
they are still desirous of acting some part or 
other. In times of political excitement they 
enter keenly into their husbands' interests, and 
even sometimes attempt to influence his con^ 
duct, and in so doing commit innumerable 
blunders. 
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Let it not be supposed, however, that we 
wish to reduce women to silence in society, 
even when political questions are discussed. 
They are charged with a mission of peace and 
conciliation; and when impeUed by a con- 
scientious feeling to uphold the sacred claims 
of justice and charity, their influence is often 
most salutary. They alone possess that valuable 
tact which, by a single word, recals good taste, 
reason, and humanity ; and when advanced in 
life, they have both the right and the power 
to check, with gentle authority, the endors of 
younger women. In their presence no giddy 
young creature will venture to express that 
tender indulgence for suicide, that admiration 
of duels, or that taste for corrupt literature, 
which would be treated by them with the 
utmost contempt. But in order to inspire 
respect without disturbing the ease of society, 
there must be a deep moral feeling, and an 
entire absence of every selfish motive. 

It cannot be denied that the transition from 
youth to maturity is not easily made. To a 
truly pious woman, however, or to one who 
loves, whose heart is filled with tender affections, 
this change is not difficult. But as no human 
being can be said to be entirely free from some 
degree of egotism and vanity, all ought to 
watch carefully over themselves. We must 
beware of being disheartened and deçreo^ed. 
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It is not enough to be wearied of the world, to 
feel the void which is left by its deceitful 
pleasures, — the heart must be reanimated by 
the love of God, and of our neighbour. 

Let us not, however, despair even of a cha- 
racter in which these noble feelings seem lost; 
for the goodness of the Almighty is infinite. If 
a woman who has passed the season of youth, 
and feels wearied of her existence, would view 
her situation with impartiality, she would per- 
ceive that her fancied indifference to every 
thing is not real She is no longer pleased 
with the world, because the world has become 
regardleBs of her rem^g charms ; but let 
her once more receive its homage, and she will 
delight in it more than ever. That vanity on 
which she has hitherto existed languishes for 
want of food ; and hence arises a moral decay, 
a real disease, to be cured only by the most 
persevering watchfulness. But how are the 
decision and strength of mind required for this 
cure to be obtained ? 

Here we find the advantage of those religious 
principles which were inculcated in childhood. 
They have not, indeed, produced all the firuit 
which might have been expected; the heart, 
which should have been warmed by them, has 
been chilled by its intercourse with the world. 
But she who regrets the loss of her former 
rehgious fervour kcLO^^^ ^t leaat^ that she has 
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lost it : she cannot feel surprised that the God 
whom she has addressed only with indifference 
should have left her to herself; but she is not 
aware how willing He still is to assist her. He 
is desirous at all times to draw her to Himself ; 
He is at all times her Saviour. I£ her love for 
Him be cold, let her pray to Him to increase 
it ; if her faith be weak, let her beseech Him 
to strengthen it. Let her follow with per- 
severance the path pointed out in the Gospel, 
and it will not be long before the love of duty 
will be revived in her breast, and be accom- 
panied by the love of life. That future, which 
her imagination had pictured only as a season of 
decay, will now appear to her a season of pro- 
gressive improvement. 

It may at first sight seem a little strange 
that, in the arrangement of the events of a 
woman's life, her faculties should attain their 
highest point at the very time when so many 
objects of interest are withdrawn from her. But 
we cannot doubt that this dispensation is wise 
and benevolent ; we recognize therein the never- 
failing goodness of the Deity. Is it not from 
these very objects of interest, the deprivation of 
which by many women is so keenly felt, that 
they are exposed to such manifold temptations ? 
Having all their wishes anticipated, and assured 
of receiving on every occasion either indulgence 
pr approval, they considered all around them as 
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admirers. Surely it was high time that such 
flattering deceptions should give way to a sys- 
tem of truth, and that a woman should rely less 
on the effect of her charms, and more on that of 
her moral qualities. The time is now arrived 
for her to give, instead of always receiving; a 
life of activity, of devotedness to others, is 
now her only resource ; and unless she can 
occupy herself in some generous or useful pur- 
suit, she must sink into utter insignificance. 
Youth, from its craving for success, for ex- 
citement, {or tender emotions, is so constantly 
desirous of pleasing, that it is only too apt to 
forget God. But having arrived at an age 
when we please less, and on that very account 
are less loved, we must needs return to re- 
ligion. And what does she then say to us? 
She teUs us to devote ourselves to others for 
their good alone, looking to God only for our 
reward. 

As it is not possible to divide into definite 
portions that long period of life which embraces 
the whole of maturity, — a period in which 
woman's power of doing good has been di- 
minished only in some trifling respects, — we 
shall content ourselves with addressing the 
same advice to all. 

And, first, we would say, pray to Grod to 
deliver you from vanity, and seek in religion a 
constantly mcreasmig^ «wçç^'c^N 1^^ ^iU thus 
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avoid every opportunity of reviving your 
vanity, and your hopes will be founded only 
on resources independent of the opinion of 
others. 

In the next place, beseech Grod to lessen in 
you that ardent and insatiable craving for 
affection with which your heart has hitherto 
been filled. When your prayers on this sub- 
ject have been heard, and the eager desires of 
youth are calmed, you will acquire a freedom of 
thought and action as yet unknown to you, 
but a freedom accompanied by humility and 
resignation to the will of God. And in order 
that this tranquillity may continue, lay out for 
yourself a life of active occupation, allowing no 
time for the indulgence of the imagination. If 
possible, have some one chief object — some 
work to execute — which will employ all your 
leisure hours, in order that neither your time 
nor your thoughts may be wasted in a variety 
of futile imdertakings. 

Happy she whom the goodness of Grod has 
surrounded with so many domestic interests 
that her occupations lie in her own family! 
Though her duties may be various, we shall, 
in the remarks we are about to make, consider 
her only in her maternal relation. It is as 
a mother that she will exercise the greatest 
influence on others, and make the greatest 
advances towards the perfecting of her owa 
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character. But to some women the maternal 
vocation is denied^ and to none does it afford 
occupation for the whole of life. 

Of the twenty, or five and twenty years of 
a mother's active cares for her children, the 
first ten or twelve have perhaps passed while 
she was yet young ; and when the later years 
of this period have abo elapsed, those tender 
affections with which she is still animated 
having no longer any obligatory employment, 
often serve only to make her feel still more 
the present -void in her existence. The ex- 
ercise of charity, on the other hand, in all 
its different branches, affords employment for 
every age, and almost every variety of dis- 
position. In considering this subject we are 
led to advert to those unmarried females whom 
we may seem to have forgotten, and we shall 
perhaps find that their lives, so tranquil, so en- 
tirely devoted to others, are far from being 
devoid of happiness. 

At the same time the dispositions and cha- 
racters of women are infinitely diversified ; and 
as, from the state of dependence in which they 
live, many paths which would seem to be open 
to them are not so in reality, we must, in order 
to secure them from a life of listlessness, endea- 
vour to furnish them with a variety of resources. 
We would, therefore, in such cases as do not 
allow of their Tendma^ thsmaelves useful in 
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active life, recommend to them intellectual cul- 
tivation as an inexhaustible mine of valuable 
occupations. No doubt it is desirable that they 
should already have been prepared, by early 
solid instruction, for such occupations ; but we 
believe that any person of good sense is capable 
of acquiring a relish for them. 

What we understand by this last-mentioned 
resource will be explained hereafter; but it 
cannot for a moment be supposed that we 
would encourage any vainglorious display in 
women of mature age. 
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CHAPTER n. 

MIDDLE AGE. — MATERNAL DUTIES. 

In our present remarks on the maternal vo- 
cation we shall consider children only as 
adjuncts, — as unconscious agents in the per- 
fecting of their mother's character, which goes 
on improving in proportion to the care she 
bestows on their education. In order to pro- 
mote their progress in piety, wisdom, and 
knowledge, she must herself be continually 
advancing in these attributes. Her situation 
is, perhaps, of all others that in which the 
necessity of self-watchfulness is most deeply 
felt. What a blessing is that irrepressible love 
which seems to spring up in a mother's breast, 
on purpose to urge her on towards the final 
end of her existence! Why should a feel- 
ing so energetic ever remain unfruitful, use- 
lessly agitating a weak mind, without inducing 
it to form any salutary resolutions? 

When the ardent feelings of youth are in 
some measure subdued, those maternal emo- 
tions which were at first so rapturous also 
become more tranquil. Then it is that a 
mother — lâûierto 00 fe^ &Q>m any thing like 
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care — when called upon to begin the task of 
instructing her daughters, finds her courage 
unequal to the undertaking. Prepossessed with 
the idea of her own incapacity, she endeavours 
to obtain a substitute, or entrusts her daughters, 
to some establishment for education ; and even 
imagines that in so doing she is consulting not 
only her own interest, but that of her children. 
It would have been her greatest happiness, she 
declares, to keep her daughters at home ; but, 
with her own ignorance on many subjects, she 
feels that she could not educate them properly, 
could not bestow upon them those accomplish- 
ments which she sees acquired by young people 
who have been brought up at schooL Such 
scruples are, no doubt, often sincere ; but they 
are not in general well founded. A truly 
religious mother would feel very differently. 
Except under particular and uncontrollable 
circumstances, she would never venture to 
confide to strangers the children whom Grod 
has entrusted to her : He has entrusted them 
to her in spite of all her faults, which must be 
known to Him ; but He has, at the same time, 
endowed her with a feeling of energy which 
forbids her to separate herself from them. 

And how painful must such a separation 
always be to a mother ! She sends her child 
into a world where all the natural relations are 
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destroyed ; where no ties of consanguinity, no 
domestic interests exist; where there is in- 
deed a governess, but no mother ; and where 
the feared, yet loved authority of a father, is 
• always wanting : where, too, a pure and holy 
idea of marriage can scarcely be acquired, as 
children never witness the reciprocal affection 
of a husband and wife advanced in life, with 
whom this sacred union assumes a still more 
exalted character. And the girl who thus 
sees her own mother voluntarily giving up to 
others the care of her daughter's education, 
cannot but be ill prepared for taking upon 
herself a mother's dutiçs. 

But this is not all. There is a still greater 
evil to be dreaded by a religious mother. She 
dreads that spirit of rivalry naturally existing 
where so many girls are collected together, and 
still farther excited by the stimulants constantly 
employed in these establishments. The same 
machinery by which emulation is excited in 
boys' schools is brought into play, and with 
far more pernicious effect ; for whilst so many 
different careers are opened to men, one only 
is presented to women. All are anxious to 
please, all desire the same success ; they con- 
sider as rivals all who possess any means of 
exciting admiration. Hence it is that so much 
bitterness aaà. enN^, «>o many secret heart- 
burnings exist •, ^iiô.\ieïi^^ \û^ ^\^\KmTîèi>ssî^<î£ 
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mînd, whîch even faults more generally dreaded 
do not always produce.* 

Amongst the various motives which ought to 
induce a mother to take upon herself the im- 
portant task of education, we hardly venture 
to mention her own improvement; and still 
less the necessity, at her age, of some one prin- 
cipal occupation. Such reasons might appear 
too selfish ; and we would therefore speak only 
of the advantage to her daughters. We would 
point out to her that as God has placed the 
duties and happiness of a woman in her own 
family, it is for her family that she ought to be 
educated. We should be careful not to allow 
a link to be broken in that hallowed chain of 
devotedness, which, passing from generation 
to generation, transmits to future wives and 
mothers a treasury of pure feelings. 

Every mother, no doubt, has faults and de- 
ficiencies ; but has she not also an ample com- 
pensation for these, — an inexhaustible tender- 
ness, which leads her to the living Source of all 
our blessings ? Even should her piety become 
languid, maternal love is destined by God to 

* In speaking of the disadvantages of female schools, 
we must be understood as comparing them with an edu- 
cation conducted by a good mother; for it cannot be 
denied that these establishments are not only indis- 
pensable in the general order of things, but that in 
particular circumstances they afford a most valuable 
resource. 
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reanimate it. How can her prayers be wanting 
in fervour, when it is for her children that they 
are oflFered up ? When we look on these frail 
beings, liable from their delicate organization to 
so much suffering, — when we reflect on their 
responsible and inunortal souls, as yet so weak 
and so easily led astray, we at once perceive 
that our only hope is in God. We feel that 
we ourselves, our children, our will, our souls, 
are in His hand who rules over all ; and yield- 
ing up ourselves to his protection, we are per- 
suaded that the same Divine goodness which 
has bestowed our children upon us will be ex- 
tended over them and bless them. 

The mother, who acknowledges every thing 
as the gift of Grod, will not despair of her 
own powers ; or rather she will in nothing rely 
entirely on herself: she will forget herself. 
She considers herself only an instrument, and 
she rejoices that she is so. Her task will be 
all the better done from its not depending 
on herself alone for its performance. High- 
minded principles, of which she has hitherto 
had only a confused idea, become now clear 
and strong in her mind. Even her faults, 
the errors she may have connnitted, are no 
hinderance to the accomplishment of her work ; 
she is not ashamed of recommending to her 
children virtues which she has herself neglected 
to practise, dutiea ^YslOa. ^<i \\sia not fulfilled. 
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She feels that she has a son of apostolic misaion 
to accomplish, and she is urged on to enforce 
the most important truths without being arrested 
by a humiliating reference to her own feelings. 
How powerfollj do the strongest actuating 
principles of onr nature — religion and maternal 
love — promote the formation of morality ! 

But, it may be asked, will this be the case 
with regard to other things? — will these great 
motives be equally capable of increasing a mo- 
ther's knowledge and her intellectual acquire- 
ments ? for it is in these respects that she feels 
herself the most unequal to the task of education. 
We still repeat, let her trust in God. Even in 
this case, assistance, internal or external, will 
be granted her, and she will be spared the ne- 
cessity of separating herself from her daughters, 
and removing them from under the paternal 
roof. For, in the first place, as the arrangement 
of their studies will be in her own power, she 
will always be able to keep in advance of them, 
and to acquire the knowledge she most needs. 
By these means she will retain for some time 
her superiority in acquirements as well as in 
age. She may afterwards accompany them a 
a certain way in their progress ; and when at 
last they pass beyond her, and the assistance 
of maatersbecomesnecessary, she may, by taMng 
lessons with them, both assist and encourage 
them. In so doing she has then only their iu- 
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teres! in view; but she little knows how valuable 
the habit of application thus acquired may here- 
after become to her, when she is left, by the 
rapid flight of time, in a state of isolation. 

The religious instruction, especially, which 
her daughters receive from others may be par- 
ticularly useful to herself. By being present, 
without taking any part in it, she will become 
acquainted with their opinions and ideas^ and 
will thus be enabled afterwards to give to the 
instruction they have received a more precise 
and individual direction. And how delightful 
will these unreserved conversations be both to 
her and to them ! 

It may be observed, too, that a mother who 
passes her life surrounded by her daughters is 
more likely to retain the affection of her hus- 
band. By her wish to make all around her 
happy, she herself preserves that serenity and 
cheerfulness always so pleasing to the other sex. 
Thanks to her endeavours, his home is rendered 
agreeable ; the charms of conversation and the 
sallies of a lively imagination are encouraged ; 
pleasures of a quiet nature are habitually going 
on, and on particular occasions amusements of 
a more exciting kind are invented. She con-, 
siders such occasions as affording a favourable 
opportunity of paying a tribute of gratitude to 
that God who is the bestower of all our plea- 
sures. The older members of the family seem 
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by such incidents to be restored for a time to 
the vigour of youth ; and to all they afford a 
temporary relief from worldly cares, and from 
the mechanical routine of daily occupations. 

We must not, however, overcharge the picture 
of the happiness of domestic life. Experience 
would too often be at hand to contradict us. 
Yet how beautiful do its features appear when 
we take only a general view of them ! What 
can be more delightful than to spend our life 
amidst a circle of friends on whom we can en- 
tirely rely, who are inspired by an involuntary 
affection, rendered still more sacred by the idea 
of its being a duty ? Add to this, that it is the 
interest of all to render each other happy, and 
to persevere in the right path, and we can 
hardly imagine any situation in which so many 
of -the elements of happiness are combined. 
Happiness here, as in so many other situations, 
is frequently and in various ways alloyed by 
the misfortunes common to our nature ; but is 
there any condition of life exempt from these ? 
and is there any other equally capable of pre- 
serving us from the evils consequent on our own 
misconduct ? 

In spite of aU the errors to which a mother 
is liable in educating her daughter, her aspir- 
ations after what is right are so constant, that 
her efforts cannot to fail to have a favourable 
influence on her own character. And this is 
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especially the case when she is not embarrassed 
by a complexity of motives, or by any struggles 
of conscience. But should a truly religious 
mother consider it her duty to introduce her 
daughter into the world, the progressive im- 
provement in her own character will be arrested 
by her mental anxiety. Having spent some 
years in comparative retirement, she will often 
feel disgusted with society and its frivolities. 
Its amusements will appear to her senseless, 
hardly justifiable, and ill suited even to the 
natural gaiety of youth. Forgetting how dif- 
ferently every thing appeared to her at her 
daughter's age, she now sees nothing but vanity, 
luxury, coquetry, and jealousies; and attributing 
to a greater advance towards perfection what 
is often only the effect of less natural simplicity, 
she is apt to agitate and distress the pure mind 
of her daughter, and to impress her with the 
idea of an unknown evil, without communicating 
to her any salutary impulse. 

But when a mother- introduces her daughter 
into society, she most likely wishes that she 
should acquire by experience some knowledge 
of life ; and she would therefore, we think, act 
more wisely in allowing her quietly to obtain 
this experience. The slight and transient im- 
pressions of youth are often strengthened from 
the importance attached to them by older people. 
Above all, do iiot,\>7 ^«^.^ ^^ ^wvxvteracting the 
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effect of worldly pleasures, distress and humble 
your child. It may be that God will hereafter, 
by means of some little disappointment, lead her 
insensibly to withdraw from the world and re- 
pose her wearied spirit on Him ; but He alone 
can do this. Any human voice, even that of a 
mother, will irritate but not correct, and may 
substitute a permanent for a temporary evil. 

Again, we sometimes find a mother resuming 
all her former vanity when she sees her daughter 
in the midst of a brilliant circle. After fearing, 
perhaps, in the first instance lest the world should 
have too many charms for her child, she soon 
begins to fear lest her child should not have 
charms enough for the world; and by these 
distracting and opposing thoughts she is led into 
continual inconsistencies of conduct. 

Thus it is, that by this late experience of life 
afforded us by our children, we learn to judge 
of ourselves with impartiality. In retirement 
we are apt to be deceived in our self-estimation ; 
but when excited by more active interests, we 
perceive that our progrès as yet is far from 
what it should be. Returning, then, with in- 
creased humility to God, we become reconciled 
to the idea of our children also undergoing some 
trials. Having taken every precaution that 
wisdom could suggest, we are not troubled at 
the effect of such scenes as are calculated to 
display their dispositions. If we have inspired 
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them with a genuine feeling of piety, it is 
desirable that they should thus learn to know 
themselves. 

Such considerations, however, are allowable 
only after the events which were at our dis- 
posal have taken place. Human prudence 
must never be neglected during the time of 
deliberation ; for though its short-sighted and 
confused views cannot penetrate beyond the 
threshold of eternity, it can form a tolerable 
judgment of the events of this life ; and during 
this life parents are responsible for their children. 
The anxieties, therefore, of a mother, when her 
daughter is about to be married, are very natu- 
ral ; and though frequently too keen, and too 
much influenced by worldly feelings, they may 
sometimes, from this very circumstance, enlighten 
her as to the consequences of any particular pre- 
possession. An imagination so easily alarmed 
may serve as a counteraction to that natural 
partiality which a mother feels for the man 
who is attached to her daughter. 

It is a satisfaction^ to her to determine the 
destiny of her child ; to entrust her to the care 
of a younger and more vigorous protector. Her 
task as a mother is accomplished ; and her heart 
begins to feel the soothing though melancholy 
security of old age. After parting with her 
last daughter, the brilliant tints of life pass off 
into a soberer W^ •, but if her husband be yet 
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spared to her^ she still possesses an object for 
the exercise of devoted affection. Notwith- 
standing all the modifications which may be 
brought about by time, there is no relationship 
which suffers so little fi^m its passage through 
life as that of a wife. In this holy connection 
a woman enjoys the happiness of being still 
needed; her maternal vocation, on the other 
hand, seldom offers more than a reflection of the 
past. 

The influence of the past on the present is 
indeed generally very great when women are 
no longer young. Their fate was decided in 
years long since gone by, and their present 
happiness depends on the feelings then fostered. 
At an age when she has no longer any thing to 
hope for herself, what an advantage it is for a 
mother to be able to divest herself of all per- 
sonal considerations ! She can then rejoice when 
she sees her beloved daughter's affection trans- 
ferred to another ; she can resign her influence 
over her without regret, and leam to take an 
interest in events which are decided without 
any reference to her judgment. Requiring no 
extraordinary proofs of love from her children, 
she has their truest affection. Her ever ready 
sympathy, her experience, her devotion to their 
interests, all lead them to have recourse to 
her for assistance and consolation in their hour 
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of need. She continues the centre of all the 
domestic concerns, preserving harmony, and ex- 
ercising a regulating power in the family circle. 
Yet the idea of such influence, uncertain too as 
it must be, ought not to engage the thoughts of 
a woman as she advances in life. The hope of 
stiU acting an important part might be apt to 
revive her self-love, and would be at variance 
with the spirit by which she ought to be actu- 
ated. 

We might follow a mother still farther in 
her career — might show how she is sometimes 
called upon to resume her active duties, and to 
take the place of her daughter in educating her 
grandchildren. But it would be almost im- 
possible to disentangle the complexities of this 
second set of relations, which presents the 
maternal vocation to us under a gentle and 
deceitful form, — when we seldom venture to 
express our afiection by actions, and must 
ourselves respect, and cause to be respected by 
others, the superior authority of parents who 
are our own children. Amidst such a variety 
of obstacles, how much prudence and judgment 
are necessary in order to produce any good 
effect! Nothing but a total freedom from 
selfishness can preserve us from that culpable 
weakness which so often makes a grandmother 
careless both as to the means she employs, and 
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as to the effect of her indulgence, provided she 
can make herself loved. 

In most of the relations of life the interests 
of older women are little more than a par- 
ticipation in the interests of those who are 
younger. Events, by which they themselves 
were for a long time agitated, are again taking 
place before them, and their sympathy is again 
excited. But the effect of , these wordly scenes 
becomes daily less powerful, and before long 
gives way to a feeling of solitariness, which is 
now to become the subject of our attentive 
consideration. 

For it cannot be denied that even mothers 
are not exempt from that isolation which is the 
lot of most women when advanced m years. 
Their children are dispersed — the several 
vocations, the mode of life, the tastes of the 
young, no longer harmonize with the habits of 
age, and they separate, though retaining all 
their affection for each other. Hence solitude, 
either of situation, or of the heart, becomes 
the lot of many women, and is too often 
accompanied by a feeling of depression, if 
not of unhappiness. But our object is to 
show them that they still possess great re- 
sources ; that even in the most desolate state 
God does not abandon them; and that the 
moral developement, of which they are always 
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susceptible, may prove the source of innu- 
merable and hitherto unimagined interests. 
Such things as the eye hath not seen^ nor hath 
it entered into the heart of man to conceivey have 
been promised by God himself to those who 
love him. 
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CHAPTER m. 

OBSERVATIONS ON MIDDLE LIFE CONTINUED. — ON 
THE EXERCISE OP CHARITY AS AN OCCUPATION 
FOR WOMIiN. 

Charity, in the most enlarged meaning of the 
word, is a feeling with which woman is more 
particularly inspired; it is never absent from 
her breast. It accompanies her into society 
when she there seeks to tranquillize her agitated 
mind, or to divert the painful emotions of her 
heart ; and even in her own home, where the 
engrossing nature of individual affection might 
seem to leave no room for a more comprehen- 
sive feeling, its gentle character is recognized. 
It corrects disproportionate attachments, tem- 
pers our feelings when too ardent, and softens 
them when too bitter and irritating. 

But we are not now called upon to consider 
charity in this wide sense. The feeling which 
is common to every condition of life, — which 
beareth all thing^y believeth all things^ hopeth all 
things ; — this charity ought to be the soul of 
our existence, and our present object is to 
give it a proper direction* We are desirous of 
drawing the attention of women to one prin- 
cipal occupation, which may prove a source of 
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interest to them in the absence of more urgent 
duties. Charity will then assume the character 
of benevolence ; at leasts if we bestow on this 
word a decidedly religious meanings and if, 
amongst the other benefits which it seeks to im- 
part, the sanctification of the soul be included. 

This is not an age which is deficient in 
external acts of beneficence ; but it is deficient 
in that spirit which should be infused by 
Christianity. Excited by mere worldly mo- 
tives, beneficence has become more and more 
distinct from charity ; occupied solely with the 
relief of physical wants, the moral condition of 
its objects, their mental distresses, have been 
overlooked ; and in thus forgetting its religious 
vocation, it has lost its soothing and consolatory 
influence. 

Yet the sacred character of charity might, 
by the assistance of truly religious women, be 
once more restored to benevolence. They seem 
peculiarly fitted for communicating a feeling 
of mutual sympathy amongst the children of 
one conamon Father, whose love extends alike 
over all. 

If we desire to improve the moral condition 
of the poor, we must, no doubt, begin by 
relieving their bodily wants. It is therefore 
the duty — the urgent and indispensable duty 
of the rich, to be liberal in their assistance 
to the poor -, anâi aa ^loxuftu have not only the 
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most time at their disposal, but are generally 
the best inclined, the best suited by their dis- 
position for the office of relieving distress of 
every kind, why should not their assistance be 
sought in the performance of this common 
duty? 

How this duty is to be performed is a great, 
and hitherto unconquered diflSculty. Though 
all public charities are unavoidably attended 
with many and great disadvantages, yet we 
fear they are necessary. In the present state 
of society, private charity would not be either 
sufficiently certain, or sufficiently abundant. 
Individuals distrust themselves. Feeling that 
they are apt to be partial, their charity is 
either scanty or unseasonable ; and it would 
almost seem desirable that it should for some 
time be confined to assisting institutions al- 
ready established. But would it not be an im- 
provement to such institutions if they could be 
made more nearly to resemble private charity 
in their manner of bestowing relief? 

We are far from desiring any public function 
for women ; but in those countries where the 
charitable institutions are under no legal re- 
straint, it would seem that women might con- 
stitute a very valuable medium of commimica- 
tion between the administrators of the charity, 
who are bound by strict rules, and the unhappy 
beings who are the objects oî vt. TLtloh^vsv^ 
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how easily their compassion is excited and 
their confidence gained, it might not perhaps 
be expedient to leave to them the apportioning 
of the funds ; but if the nature and amount of 
the assistance to be given were fixed, might 
they not be the distributors of it ? Acting as 
representatives of the wealthier classes, they 
would thus be the means of impressing a more 
pleasing idea of these classes on the minds of 
their poorer brethren; and how much good 
would they themselves effect by frequenting the 
cottages of the poor ! 

Nothing is less regular in its manifestation 
than the feeling of gratitude. It depends not 
so much on the extent of the benefit conferred, 
as on the kindness of heart by which it has 
been prompted. It is seldom excited by 
hearing of a number of persons having joined 
together for the support of some charitable 
institution ; but let an individual show a real 
interest in his poor neighbours, and sympathize 
in their troubles, and it is immediately inspired. 
And woman, particularly, when commissioned 
to carry assistance to them, would do it with a 
delicacy and gentleness which could not fail to 
excite feelings of gratitude. A caress be- 
stowed on their children, or a trifle added by 
herself to the aid she brings from the public 
fund, would at once gain their affection. Wo- 
men underatand \io\i to ^^^ ^<5assvsx^^ which 
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is quite a different thing from giving alms, 
but perhaps eyeiï more efficacious in touching 
the heart* 

It would seem as if in one very important 
respect a greater degree of liberty had been 
granted to women than to men ; perhaps as a 
sort of compensation for the other numerous 
restraints imposed upon them. They feel 
much less awkwardness in attempting to re- 
lieve mental distresses. A sort of tacit under- 
standing, perhaps a certain bluntness of cha- 
racter, prevents men from inquiring into those 
griefs which spring from the heart. They 
neither express, nor suppose these. Women 
alone are able to speak of their feelings ; can 
relate what consolation in their distress, what 
aid in their trials, they have derived from their 
trust in the goodness of God. And thus a 
feeling of sympathy is at once excited between 
the children of the same Heavenly Father. 
And what an opportimity is thus afforded of 
leading the poor to love the Holy Scriptures, — 
of pointing out to them the consoling promises 
therein contained, and of convincing them that 
they have indeed a Saviour ! 

Without waiting for an official appoint- 
ment, women have obeyed the dictates of oon- 

* " He thanked me much for what I said was •««♦- 
But I knew well his thanks were for m;' 
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science; and various charitable associations 
have been formed by their efforts. Many, 
from every situation in life, have given a 
helping hand to them, as far as their maternal 
and other domestic duties would allow ; but the 
most active part has naturally been assigned to 
unmarried women. Here they have found 
their true vocation; — a generous and useful 
employment for an existence unfettered by the 
claims of more imperative duties. Why should 
they be discouraged in these noble occupations, 
whence so much good must ensue both to 
themselves and others ? Men have, no doubt, 
a right to prevent their wives and daughters 
from joining associations if they do not approve 
of them ; but surely unmarried women, who 
are past the period of youth, may be inde- 
pendent of their control. 

Less shackled than any other human beings 
by worldly chains, an unmarried woman is, 
more than any other, to be regarded as an im- 
mortal being; — more directly in communion 
with her God. Oh, let her enjoy the me- 
lancholy privilege of her solitary state and her 
loss of youth! Let her use this privilege 
modestly, but do not prevent her using it. At 
every age her character as a woman imposes a 
degree of reserve on her conduct : a respect for 
the usages of society must be maintained ; but 
Jet it be free îïotù. 20x5 «âcc£Î\xX\3ct^ q£ fear. Let 
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not humility be used as an excuse for indolence ; 
and, above all^ let it not be brought forward as 
a cloak for that personal sensitiveness which is 
wounded by the slightest notice. The dignity 
of mature age consists not so much in avoiding 
observation, as in not supposing that we are 
observed. She who thinks only of acting ag 
in the sight of God, will neither wish nor care 
to be seen by others. 

Faithful to their vocation, women, married 
as well as single, have joined together in be- 
stowing their chief interest on the very young 
children of the poorer classes; and in the 
schools established for them, both that instinct 
which is natural to all women, and that ex- 
perience which is peculiar to mothers, will 
always find useful employment. But it shoidd 
never be forgotten that a woman's influence is 
entirely personal ; and unless this influence be 
judiciously distributed in these associations, their 
time wiU be wasted. To very young cUldren 
especially an individual influence of this kind 
is quite necessary. 

Here we see the application of that great prin- 
ciple which has been insisted on by Chalmers. 
In his opinion an undertaking must be narrowly 
circumscribed in order to be executed with zeal 
and success. That task which is the most 
strictly defined is best performed. It is there- 
fore very desirable, not only that ever^ aiaao- 
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sociatioD^ but that every member of it^ should 
have a limited and distinct department; so 
that, in a town for iïistance, the object shoidd 
be the improvement of a single district, or even 
a single street ; and that the exertions of each 
individual should in like manner be defined, and 
restrained within certain bounds. Such a mode 
of proceeding would be exactly suited to the 
vocation of woman. 

Our hope is that, in the end, nothing will be 
overlooked by the active benevolence of women ; 
but that they will take into their consider- 
ation the unhappy of every condition. Innu- 
merable associations for charitable purposes are 
every where formed, and every possible method 
of doing good seems called into action by their 
kind feelings. It is not often that they have 
large funds at their disposal, but they make 
every thing useful. The elegant works of their 
industry, the various results of their talents, 
all are put in requisition ; and the object of 
all their undertakings is the difiusion of true 
piety. 

In thus proposing the exercise of charity as 
a desirable resource for women who have 
passed the age of youth, we have purposely 
avoided speaking of the advantages it offers to 
themselves: it seemed to us that they would 
enter more thoroughly into the true spirit of 
this heavenly voç».\À.OTi^ \i \^ ^'^x^ digested of 
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any idea of self-mtcxcisc. If adopted either as 
a mode of getdng quit of tlieir tizoe^ cr fwai 
motiireB of Tamirr, or eren «ith the hope (^ 
inspiring fedii^ of giatitiide, ther will be 
' sure to meet with painful ifisappcûntments. 
Unless their Yiew? be perfectly disinterested, 
~ they will not only Cûl in gaining the affection 
of the poor, bat will destroy their own peace 
of mind. Whilst engaged in the ardoous task 
of doing good we cAen meet with so much in- 
gratitude, and are often conscious of so many 
errors in ourselTes, that only a pure and humble 
spirit, which leads us to ht^ nothing from 
man, — to consider ourselTes as ha ving no merit 
m the sight of Grod, to seek the good of our 
neighbour without a thought of self-interest ; — 
only such a spirit, in short, as ought to ani- 
mate a truly Christian wcMuan can support us 
in the task. 

Considered in this light, charity acquires a 
powerful authority over us. As the ordinance 
of God, it is a law, — a duty; but as it relates 
to ourselves, it is a feeling, — a passion, — a 
bright, and yet tranquil glow, which excites 
without agitating the heart, — which borrows 
from our natural inclinations their vivacity, 
their watchfulness, their anxiety, whilst it 
preserves its own heavenly purity and peace» 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON LITERARY PURSUITS AS AN OCCUPATION FOR 

WOMEN. 

No occupations seem so natural to women, so 
well suited to their feelings and their mental 
faculties, as those of which we have been 
speaking. If their time be fully employed in 
the cares of a family, and in the relief of the 
unhappy, nothing more can be desired for them. 
There can never be the same satisfaction in 
endeavouring to trace out a road for ourselves, 
as in following the path marked out for us by 
God himself. The woman who has been 
enabled to devote herself entirely to the fulfil- 
ment of a sacred duty feels no listlessness, no 
uncertainty. Hence a life of devotedness to 
others, even though accompanied with many 
privations and disappointments, appears to us 
the happiest this world affords. 

Such a life, however, does not fall to the lot 
of all women. How many are there before 
whom every path seems closed, — who feel them- 
selves useless in their own family, doubting 
whether their devotedness is acceptable ! How 
many are tYvexe -wYio^ e^^w. m situations where 
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they mîght be supposed to enjoy freedom of 
action, are yet kept in thraldom I The weakest 
bonds, though perhaps imposed by friends or 
relations who have themselves no need of their 
services, are capable of restraining them in 
the exercise of charity. It is not in the dis- 
position of women to brave the opposition of 
opinion; and when destitute of any natural 
guide, they are deterred by the merest trifle. 
Their attempts to do good are thwarted in 
every possible way : that personal intercourse 
with the poor, by which alone their hearts can 
be touched, is rendered difficult to them, or is 
attended, they are told, with inconvenience ; 
their joining in any association with other 
women is blamed or ridiculed. AU that is left 
for them is to perform an occasional act of 
charity, or to bestow a donation on some cha- 
ritable institution. But can any salutary impulse 
be thus given to their existence ? 

We may remark, too, that whilst unmarried 
women, or married women who have no fa- 
milies, are seldom allowed freedom of action, 
they are, at least in the higher classes, left at 
full liberty to do nothing; their indolence is 
never opposed by opinion. And it is only 
when they complain of ennui, that the existence 
of a spirit of mental activity which craves em- 
ployment begins to be suspected. 

They are then told that they have been. 
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carefully educated; that they possess talents 
which they should cultivate ; that they must 
improve their minds, increase their knowledge ; 
that all the treasures of science and literature 
are open to them. 

Let us inquire how far these various re- 
sources can be made available, after the season 
of youth has passed away. Let us, however, 
remember at the same time that the question is 
not as to the temporary employment of the 
present moment, but that we are seeking for 
the means of imparting an interest to what may 
be a long period of life. In order that a woman 
may not feel time hang heavily on her han4s9 
and that she may not follow an uncertain path 
in this world, she must have a determined 
object. She will then form regular habits ; she 
will, never feel that hesitation as to the employ- 
ment of her time which inevitablv leads to 
idleness; she will escape that feeling of listless- 
ness, so frequently the source of sin, if not in 
itself a sin, and which is both the cause and the 
proof of moral deterioration. 

It is very seldom that the cultivation of the 
fine arts would answer the end we have in 
view. It is only under very peculiar circum- 
stances that they can be any thing more than a 
recreation in the daily life of a woman of 
mature age. We are far from wishing to cast 
any reproach on recreations. They are indeed 
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necessary to our weak nature ; necessary in 
order to restore the equilibrium of the soul, 
and to preserve the elasticity and serenity of 
the mind. Considered in this light these arts 
are extremely valuable, and the neglect of 
them is much to be regretted. But considered 
as an important occupation, unless in the case 
<rf such superior talents as cannot fail to assume 
their due rank, they are seldom destined to 
outlive youth. 

Experience has indeed already decided this 
* point. Commonplace talents are soon ex- 
hausted; the advantage derived from their 
exercise is soon outweighed by the increasing 
difficulties in their execution. The voice loses 
its clearness, and it is not always easy to 
procure good musical instrumente. In drawing 
the necessary apparatus is often troublesome ; 
and it frequently happens that when a drawing 
is finished we are at a loss what to do with it, 
and that some more common and useful pro- 
duction would have given more pleasure. In 
short, unless a woman has valued the art for its 
own sake, and not merely as the means of ex- 
citing admiration, she may perhaps still have 
recourse to it as an occasional amusement, but 
not as a continual interest in life. 

But intellectual studies have a much higher 
value; they bring into exercise faculties sus- 
ceptible of a much greater developement, and 
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capable of every species of improvement. They 
give a salutary direction to our thoughts, and 
afford subjects for meditation during our manual 
occupations. In such a wide field, however, it 
is essential to choose some one subject, and 
keep to it. But this choice must necessarily 
depend so much on circumstances, and on the 
nature of individual minds, that it would be 
impossible to lay down any rules for its di- 
rection. At the same time we do recommend 
one thing, — that it should always be a real 
study, one which requires application, and af- 
fords materials for mental labour. It might, 
perhaps, seem more agreeable to skim the 
cream of every subject, without giving our- 
selves any further trouble ; but this would 
entirely defeat our object. A feeling of want 
of occupation and a vacuity of mind would 
soon be revived : the law which enforces on us 
the necessity of working cannot be transgressed 
without moral disorganization ; and hence arises 
that restlessness, that meddling disposition, in 
short, all those faults of which women are so often 
accused. A task must be prescribed, and the 
will interested in its performance ; then life is 
well regulated, and recreations are properly 
enjoyed. When the mind has been really 
exercised, we recover a sort of moral energy, 
which shows itself in every thing we un- 
dertake. But e\eii thftu we must confine 
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ourselves within certain limits ; we must pro- 
pose to ourselyes some definite object, and 
perhaps nothing would answer our purpose so 
well as one which partook in some degree of 
the nature of an investigation. 

The spirit of research — the simple wish to 
acquire a complete knowledge of a certain 
subject, is easily excited ; and hence it is that 
we soon become interested in an employment 
which might in the first instance be arbitrarily 
chosen, and it becomes at last almost a necessary 
part of our existence. 

The study of religious history and literature 
would of itself afford an object well worthy 
the attention of every truly Christian woman. 
Could any thing be more natural than for her 
to devote her leisure time to the consideration 
of those subjects which are in a more solemn 
manner presented to her during the hours of 
devotion? It cannot be denied that the spirit 
of the age, as well as their own particular in- 
clinations, would be more likely to attract 
women towards other subjects; their interest 
will be more excited by various questions re- 
lating to politics and political economy ; but 
it is on this very account that we are anxious 
to propose for them an entirely different line 
of study. 

A woman may indeed be so situated as to 
participate not only with pleasure, but with 
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apparent success, in the impulse which leads 
man to take pleasure in business. But, ge- 
nerally speaking, it is far better for them to 
dismiss from their minds every thing which 
would be likely to excite their imagination, and 
to avoid any participation in the heated dis- 
cussions of men. This is more especially the 
case at the age which we are now considering. 
Few women perhaps attain to it without having 
had their feelings or their self-esteem more or 
less wounded; and what a blessing it must 
then be to retreat from all such regrets and 
recollections, and to have a resource which will 
afford to their still active minds objects calcu- 
lated at once to calm and to exercise them ! 
Such a resource we would have them taught 
by their previous education to find in the study 
of the phenomena of nature. One powerful 
interest, hitherto little known to women, would 
be excited by this occupation — a hope of con- 
tributing in some slight degree to the advance- 
ment of science. In moral studies, any ap- 
proaches to truth, or any ingenious views 
which might strike them, would be easily lost 
sight of in the general vagueness of the subject ; 
biit, in the natural sciences, every observation 
of a new fact is a discovery, however trifling, 
and forms an additional link to remain for ever 
fixed in the great chain. Nor is any very 
profound leammg Tkfec,^«arY to enable them to 
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aspire to such success. Any well-informed 
man^ would he take the trouble^ might easily 
explain to women how they might, with a little 
study, follow out a variety of useful investi- 
gations. But in order to do this with energy, 
they must be animated by no other desire than 
that of discovering the truth. And why should 
they not feel this desire, and, instead of passing 
so much time either in idleness, or in equally 
idle occupation, follow some of these quiet and 
useful employments ? 

Mere selfish pleasure would then no longer 
be the object of their actions; — their views 
would be disinterested. The difference be- 
tween an occupation undertaken solely for our 
own gratification, and one which derives its 
interest from its tendency to benefit others, can 
hardly be conceived. Give, then, to woman 
this higher motive ; propose to her to assist in 
some one of those great imdertakings to which 
men of superior talents have so frequently de- 
voted themselves ; and even if her efforts should 
produce no external result, they will have en- 
nobled and animated her existence ; and though 
in the present state of things women certainly 
would not be capable of organizing any great 
system of study, yet as we hear constant com- 
plaints from scientific men of the want of more 
observations with regard to a great variety 
pf facts, would it not be possible fot ^W\fiL 
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to have recourse to the active, assiduous, and 
willii^ assistants they might have in intelligent 
women ? 

I leave it to more competent judges to point 
out both desirable objects and the best road to 
them, and to explain in what manner women 
could be employed as labourers in the extensive 
field of science. It is a subject which would 
afford materials for a most useful work. 

In all these researches, however, it must be 
acknowledged that women would only imper- 
fectly supply the place of men ; but there are 
others for which they appear particularly well 
suited. For instance, the observation of the 
external signs by which the moral feelings are 
manifested, — an investigation connected both 
with natural science by its examination of facts, 
and with psychology by its study of the mind, 
— seems peculiarly adapted to the nature of 
their faculties. 

We have frequently alluded to the quickness 
with which women penetrate into the emotions 
of the heart. Indications too slight to be de- 
scribed are suflScient to enlighten them on this 
subject; but at the same time by a little at- 
tention they are themselves made aware of the 
secret of their art of divination. One great 
source whence their knowledge is derived has 
been the study of their own children ; for in 
these little cieatviix^^, ^^ ^^)&Vk:^ excited, and so 
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little on their guard to conceal their emotions, 
we see, as it were in relief, those outward signs 
of the internal feelings which are afterwards 
recognized, though much less distinctly marked, 
in adults. These observations, curious in them- 
selves, might often present us with moral results 
which would not be entirely useless. 

But women must be warned, that unless 
their observations are conducted with the 
greatest accuracy, they will be not only useless, 
but injurious to science ; unless they can utterly 
and sincerely give up every idea of producing 
e&ct, all the pleasure of being known and 
praised, and very often even of knowing 
whether any direct result has arisen from their 
labours, they will never succeed in exciting 
confidence, and men of deep research will not 
long continue to employ them. This freedom 
from any thing like vanity will at the same 
time preserve them from the reproaches of the 
frivolous. No one can have any right to find 
fault with a woman for such a noble employ- 
ment of her time, as long as she herself makes 
no parade of it, and retains all her simplicity of 
character. 

The advice which we have given, that women 
should from childhood be accustomed to write 
an account of their various studies, will be of 
use to them all their life. By thus securing a 
record of their reminiscences, they axe obli'^^ 
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to form clear ideas, and, if we may BO express it, 
to listen to what they read. Every work of 
any importance should in the first instance be 
read straight through, in order to comprehend 
its general spirit and tendency; then an ac- 
count of its principal divisions may be noted 
down, and a few extracts made from its more 
remarkable passages. And by afterwards re- 
flecting on the opinions and thoughts which its 
perusal has excited, we give our understanding 
an active part to perform, without which no 
study can be pursued with any interest. 

It may be objected, that by thus encouraging 
women to write we are teaching them to be- 
come authors. This is far from being: our 
intention. Generally speaking, we quite agree 
in the common opinion that celebrity does but 
ill accord with the destination of women. But 
without entering at large on this discussion, 
we would say that the unobtrusive employ- 
ment which we have recommended is only fur- 
nishing them with an additional self-resource; 
and even when a woman believes herself gifted 
with some particular talent, we would advise 
her not to listen too easily to its appeal. Her 
understanding wiU be matured by the years 
devoted to solitary studies; she will thus be 
better enabled to judge how far her vocation 
for writing is real, and her writings themselves, 
though less nume;ïowa., VSSL\i<i more varied, an<l 
better both m maU^t ^tA ^\,^\^. 
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most •espMâsIhr ^vCBj£ w ^rci: v/imd: 
'ait 'sanpsssïKtL ce m<è>'rng SEaiâSr 
on dic caBreor <ir scàiaistîp Jk^ nrrinerî' «oc r%> 

dsm anockm on aicoc<inT «cft pncTv^ts^ Ijavusr^ 
or mtadves <d wSity. They «ikbh «ofVttÎT ^^ 
dedbre diâr oHivâakvi of i2>nr own iai}e:ai$^ 
and to inrite odiexs to jh»^ «M'tkieiik Aa the 
d ifl a d%MH aigeg of publicity are in tbi^ e^ise muU 
tinlied. Not odIt are toot thiMK;lits« v\Hir 
mind, toot style, ofiered to puUio critiidUnK 
but the inward feeHngs of Tour heart aiv all 
laid open to public view. You di^'^k^si^ to the 
whole waAd those emotions which ^>uld nevt^r 
be revealed but to one indiriduaL 

No doubt there is a great dcgi\x^ of fa^'i* 
nation in this species of composition* and any 
other occupation will appear flat and unin* 
teresting in comparison. It excites the iurn* 
^nation much in the same way as love itself 
does ; it produces the same indifference to the 
daily occurrences of life, the same insensibility 
to those distresses which are not in any way 
connected with exaltation of feeling; it is« in 
short, a species of moral intoxication. 

But, it may be asked, is not this ardent in- 
spiration in itself a proof of genius ? It ni«y Im* 
so ; but the possession of genius only im{M)He8 
an additional degree of responsibility. BoHideri, 
we may admire the work, and yet pass a severe 
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judgment on the author. A woman is prima- 
rily to be regarded as a moral being, — a being 
who obeys or disobeys the dictates of ccmscience. 
If her genius, once called into action, impels 
her with an irresistible force, and in spite of her 
better judgment, to give the greatest possible 
effect to scenes of passionate feeling, why should 
she describe such scenes at all? Why choose 
tiiat kind of composition whidi is most injurious 
to women ? Is it not too probable that by pre* 
senting to their imagination such fascinating 
pictures of high-wrought feelings, she will excite 
in them such a deaire to experience these emo- 
tions as may often expose them to much con- 
sequent unhappiness ? 

Yet we must not mistake the spirit of the 
present age. The intellectual paths are now so 
completely accessible to women, that there must 
always be some who feel themselves called on 
to become authors. But what an extensive field 
is opened to them in that necessity for religious 
and intellectual developement which is every 
where felt ! And if they have not received a de- 
termined bias from some predominant incUnation 
or talent, all those faculties, the cultivation of 
which we have recommended, may be fully em- 
ployed in the education of poor children. Most 
of the books of instruction too which are in- 
tended for the common people are, in our opi- 
nion, far feonx aii'a^^rài^Nk^^xjs^e^ deficient 
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alike in method and reasoning ; or so dry as to 
repel rather than attract, tliey are wanting in 
that interest which women, if their knowledge 
were more accurate, could easily imjmrt. They 
have been endowed by Providence with faculties 
which enable them to find striking examples, to 
make such use of the imagination as would in- 
terest these simple minds, to touch witli delicacy 
chords which vibrate to the heart, and to point 
out the hand of God both in the works of nature 
and in the human souL Oh let those who are 
unfettered by other and more imperative bonds, 
devote these precious gifts to the amelioration 
of their unfortunate brethren, — to tliat class of 
day -labourers who seem at the present time in 
a more suffering and disorganized state than 
ever ! Let the higher-gifted strive to enlighten 
with the twofold illumination of an instructed 
reason for this world, and an actuating faith for 
the world to come, such of their unhappy fellow- 
creatures as have been led astray by false glim- 
merings of light, and have lost their hopes of 
heaven without receiving any thing on earth in 
exchange. 
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CHAPTER V. 

COMMENCEMENT OF OLD AGE. 

During the long period which intervened 
between youth and old age, time often advanced 
with an almost inaudible step. If health and 
vigour have been preserved, it is only by the 
gradual decay of her personal charms that 
woman is warned of the progress of years. But 
after sixty, she can no longer remain blind to 
the many changes both in herself and in her 
situation. Nothing around her has remained 
stationary ; himian affairs have presented a va- 
riety of aspects, and every different scene which 
she has witnessed has produced a distinct effect 
on her mind. Impressions which, though ap- 
parently resulting from natural causes, may 
perhaps have been providentially ordained, have 
successively produced great modifications in her 
internal existence. In order to guide herself 
with safety in the path which still lies before 
her, she must consider seriously both what she 
has been, and what she now is. 

If she turn her thoughts to this world, what 
has been passing before her eyes ? One entire 
generation lias Namiaifc^ Sfckft has seen the 
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venerable trees of the forest, under whose* shade 
her youthful days had glided on, fall one after 
another; and is now herself exposed to the 
same fate. In addition to tEe bitter regret 
which has been excited by severe and irre- 
parable losses, she feels a sort of terror at being 
so closely confronted by death. How painfully 
does she miss those protecting friends, those 
supports of her childhood, those partial specta- 
tors of the joys of her youth, who were accus- 
tomed to see in her, charms of which no one 
now discerns a vestige ! Some had perhaps been 
the object of a reverence almost amounting to 
devotion, and had afforded an example of what^ 
ever is most touching in the human character — 
patience under increasing infirmities, resignation 
at the approach of death, and the foretaste of a 
happier life. 

And when she turns to her contemporaries^ 
what is offered to her view ? Part have already 
been cut off; others are struggling against an 
accumulation of ills. Some precious friends 
may indeed yet remain ; but how much is her 
intercourse changed, even with the, friends of 
her youth ! All have their secret griefs, with all 
there is a degree of management necessary, a 
prudent reserve to be practised. That spirit of 
firankness, that desire of open conununication 
which springs from the hope of intelligent sym-^ 
pathy^ is gone. The picture of past aoenea of 
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pleasure is saddened by the mourning %ure8 
which now appear in it ; and even the pleasures 
of memory seem to have faded away. 

Such is the idea of old age, as it often presents 
itself to the woman who stands on its threshold. 
She has indeed long since discovered that mo- 
thers have the happiest lot in this life, and that 
their happiness is principally derived from their 
children. Yet how often do we see that the 
affection which exists with such strengths in a 
mother's breast is oppressed with a secret me- 
lancholy ! The part she has hitherto had to 
play was important ; but as she advances towards 
old age, her advice is less frequently asked: on 
some points she is considered unenlightened; 
and it is often thought desirable to spare her the 
anxiety which might attend the discussion of 
plans for the future. After having long 'been 
the centre of every interest, she is now become 
the object only of cares and attentions. Her 
feelings remain the same, but she shrinks from 
displaying them. Great discretion is now be- 
come necessary: she finds that grown-up children 
are only friends, — friends, it may be, who are 
dearer and more devoted than any others, but 
whose privileges must be respected. There has 
been an exchange of parts; it is the mother 
now who is dependent on her children : they 
still retain their affection for her, but they no 
longer need la^et 2^»àa\»si<5i,^* They can go on 
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without her, and so it ought to be ; but to her 
they are still every thing ; she cannot go on 
without them. 

There are, indeed, grandchildren, cherished 
and beloved, the delight of old age, granted 
to us by Heaven to cheer our latter days ; but 
we enjoy without possessing them. They are 
not our property ; and the maternal affection 
we feel for them is divested of the energy at- 
tendant on responsibility. No doubt it is a 
great blessing to have such objects of love ; and 
though exercising no authority, and often re- 
gretting perhaps our inability to be of much 
use to them, yet a cordial regard is frequently 
established between them and us, and the two 
generations become as one in our hearts. 

We see then that a woman, as she approaches 
old age, soon perceives that the various interests 
which bound her to this world, though weakened 
perhaps by the effect of time, may still cause 
her distress, unless she take much higher views 
of life. But every diflSculty is solved by the 
conviction that we must die, — die to this world, 
and live in eternity. And how curiously in- 
terwoven are life and death, — each beginning 
and advancing insensibly! We have already 
seen them concurrent in infancy. At twenty 
we no longer relish the enjoyments of childhood, 
nor at forty those of youth. New feelings and 
fresh hopes are continually springing up within 
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US. Two principles — one of dissolution, the 
other of revival — are constantly displajring 
themselves ; but whilst death triumphs over the 
body, life gains possession of the souL 

The divine work in which we are required to 
assist, is that of liberating the inmiortal soul 
from the bonds by which it is fettered here be- 
low. Such an undertaking cannot be accom^ 
plished without many painful struggles; but 
the more we free ourselves from a multiplicity 
of interests, the more easily shall we elevate 
ourselves towards heaven. 

And when we consider what inclinations first 
die away within us from want of sustenance, 
we cannot but acknowledge the wise and bene- 
volent purpose of God herein manifested. Our 
vanity, our ambition, are sacrificed; but our 
capacity for loving, which is destined to increase 
in a future life, becomes enlarged, and purified 
from every selfish feeling. 

What is it, then, that we principally regret 
in those interests which appear to us so changed? 
Generally speaking, our authority, which had 
previously been in full force. Our love of go- 
verning can be no longer indulged. Even our 
own confidence in our judgment is often shaken ; 
so forcibly do we feel that we are left out of 
the current of aflfairs. We must have the 
clearest reason on our side if we would be lis- 
tened to 5 and îva >Ne <î»kl tl^î» Wi^er hope for 
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influence from personal qualities, we must seek 
for it through our disposition. Nothing but 
kindness, good humour, a constant consideration 
for others, can supply the place of those charms 
which are passed awaj even from the memory. 
The best plan we can pursue is to rest all our 
interests on a new foundation, on a system of 
continual self-improvement. 

And this is acknowledged by any woman 
advanced in years who knows how toform a 
just estimate of her situation. A retrospect of 
her past life enables her to trace the gradually 
increasing indifiference of her soul to all earthly 
things. Whilst admitting the eflect of the or- 
dinary course of life, she marks the much more 
decisive results of imexpected events. In the 
first place, grief — even that bitter grief which 
seems to break the very thread of our existence, 
now appears to her intended by God as the 
means of showing us the vanity of all earthly 
objects. No worldly possessions can minister 
comfort to a sorrowing heart ; it feels no wish 
but to find an end to its troubles. Thus it is 
that every fresh sorrow detaches us more and 
more from this world; but there is one, the 
most trying of all, which brings us back to 

C*nf\ 

men mouming over the loss of * ^cloved 
friend, nothing but the hope of being hereattcr 
reunited could afford us any consolation. i»y 
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this feeling all our wishes are directed to heaven» 
and to that Christian religion which has opened 
to us an entrance thither. And here let us 
acknowledge the Divine goodness. Our suppli- 
cations, however interested in their nature, are 
listened to, — our prayers are accepted, and a 
happy change begins to take place in the aouL 

It is not, indeed, often the case that grief pro-* 
duces such good fruits in youth. The delusive 
charms of that age are too powerful. A sort 
of beauty and harmony seems associated with 
the deepest sorrow. It passes through the soul 
like a majestic tragedy ; and the very emotion 
which disturbs our whole existence prevents 
our having any very distinct idea of our distress» 
Shall I go farther, and say that the touching 
idea of her own tears, of her mourning attire, 
follows a young woman into her solitude, — that 
she is carried away by the eloquence of her 
own grief, — and that a sort of tender pity for 
herself softens her mind, and relieves itself in a 
torrent of tears? And when this illusion vanishes, 
she begins already to look forward to the future. 

It is when affliction comes upon a woman in 
the midst of her career, that it is most keenly 
felt. Then many earthly hopes have faded 
away. Life is in its full vigour, and impressions 
have lost something of that tenderness by which 
their excess has hitherto been moderated. We 
are less easily moveâL\.o \.^ax%\ ovsx feelings are 
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not SO excîtable ; we are no longer enveloped 
in flattering delusions, and no new prospect is 
opened to us. But the time of our greatest 
suffering is also the crisis of our safety. A 
profound grief tears away the last veil which 
concealed the truth from us, and displays to us 
in their true colours the world, our own cha- 
racter,, and our conduct. By an instinctive 
feeling we are led to sound the very depths of 
our heart ; and this severe investigation brings 
to our memory every action and every word 
which a more deeply-rooted piety would have 
forbidden. The past rises up to accuse us ; and 
can any human being plead not guilty to this 
accusation, or one person be found whose heart 
is at any time perfectly pure ? Once condemned 
by this internal judge, we better understand 
why a merciful God should have appointed 
suffering as the means of effecting such an im- 
portant change in our souls. 

And how astonishing it is that when we have 
acknowledged ourselves to be guilty, when the 
conscioiisness of our moral misery has added 
fresh tears to those shed by grief, our suffering 
is mitigated, — we begin to breathe more freely I 
It may, however, be argued that nothing tends 
so much to support us in trouble as a feeling 
of innocence ; and no doubt, as regards human 
beings, it may be true that we can best brave 
their anger when their accusations are unjust* 
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But in our relation to God this is impossible. 
He cannot accuse us unjustly. No one is 
without sin in his sight. To reject this belief 
would only a^ravate.our misery. Unless we 
acknowledge God to be just, how can we 
believe Him to be good ? And even in aflSict- 
ing us, He acts both justly and kindly: our 
temporary grievance has a merciful object 
Without this salutary warning, should we have 
entered on the only safe road, — should we 
have occupied oiurselves seriously in the ex- 
amination of the past, — should we have been 
led to repent, to have recoiurse to our Saviour, 
ai^d to seek for sanctification ? And affliction, 
when it has produced such fruits, becomes itself 
mitigated. That peace which " passetk all 
understanding " enters into the heart ; and that 
divine promise of Christ is fulfilled, " Comt 
unto me all ye that labour and are heavy ladeUy 
and I will give you restJ^ 

In .what we have just said we have made use 
of mental suffering as our example ; but a 
similar effect is often produced by other trials; 
— long-continued bodily sufferings, a dan- 
gerous illness, or the approach of old age, 
bring us back to truth, and to God. And 
when this happy change has taken place, every 
event tends to increase its consequences. The 
soul, which holds communion with God by 
prayer, îa SYXip^oxl^aL^Tid revived by assistance 
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from Him ; — assistance, perhaps, more par- 
ticularly granted in old age, when it is so much 
needed. Yet we must never forget that even 
at this age this divine succour may be neglected 
or refused, and that there is often in the heart 
a natural tendency towards corruption rather 
than towards sanctification. Hence it may 
happen that we do not reflect on our past life, 
and its effect on a future life, and that we do 
not pray, or do not pray aright. We may 
carry on with us to the end of our earthly 
existence a train of illusions, which one by one 
will vanish away ; and when they have all left 
us, we may be satisfied with pretending that 
we still possess them, and 'assume the appear- 
ance of pleasure as an excuse for our continued 
presence in the circles of gaiety. We may, 
with our innate penetration, trace in the eyes 
of those around us our own decay; and our 
self-love, surviving as it does every thing 
else, may receive innumerable wounds. All 
this may go on without our deriving any lesson 
from it. But what will be the- consequenoe ? 
The soul will become deteriorated, the heart 
withered ; old age — the very idea of which we 
endeavour to banish from our minds — will 
strike even at our intellectual faculties ; and 

L 

s whilst all that is mortal in us must be *^ sioal- 
I lowed up by life^^^ what is living will be at- 
\ tacked, or at least threatened by death. 
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CHAPTER VL 

OLD AGE CONTINUED. — OBSEBYATIONS AND ADVICE. 

When we arrive at *the conclusion of a story 
in the perusal of which we have been deeply 
interested, we feel that all the descriptions and 
scenes which have for the time engrossed our 
attention will soon fade away from our imagin- 
ation, — that the whole phantasmagoria will 
quickly vanish before the realities of life. 
Such, in many respects, is our condition in old 
age. No one can doubt that in the broad light 
of eternal day the deceptive visions of our 
vanity will all be dispersed. Yet, in the 
arrangement of our earthly existence, there is a 
pervading principle of truth which must not be 
overlooked ; this transitory arrangement is, no 
doubt, connected with the invisible things of 
eternity. The soul will never die; its noble 
and holy affections must be fully developed; 
and the unravelling of the plot which will take 
place in the last pages of our history must be 
often of a fearful nature, and always of the 
highest importance. 

We cannot, tVvetefore, be expected to stifle 
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all our feelings in old age; as long as we 
breathe we must live^ and live as in the sight 
of God : we must be always at his disposal, to 
act, or not, as He judges best. But there is 
one kind of activity always possible : we may 
always exercise considerable influence over 
ourselves, and some little on those around us. 
The path which leads to heaven has been 
marked out on earth; it has been traced by 
the Divine hand, and we must pursue it to the 
end. 

Hence it follows that the latter years of life 
are far indeed from being devoid of interest. 
Each moment is of inestimable value. How 
often does the Gospel teach us that previous 
indifierence has been effaced by a spirit of faith 
and love, and hope been revived in a withered 
heart ! The prolongation of our life may, then, 
be a subject of great thankfulness; and the 
soul, resigned to the eternal dispensations, per- 
suaded that these dispensations are all intended 
for good, becomes reconciled to old age, — views 
it with an impartial eye, and before long 
acknowledges that, even in a worldly point of 
view, this last season of life has its share of the 
Divine blessmgs. 

At the same time, we cannot treat with 
contempt those fears which are so often felt at 
the idea of old age, and its inevitable ter- 
mination — death; fears which have been ex- 
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perienced even by men who, under different 
circumstances, have faced death with the great- 
est intrepidity. From such fears the only 
certain refuge must be sought in religion; but 
the simple observation of facts may also suggest 
to those who experience them some consolatory 
reflections. 

One great source of these fears, no doubt, 
consists in the dread of increasing infirmities. 
We are at first easily alarmed, and on the 
occurrence of the slightest ailment are apt to 
imagine that our decline will now be uninter- 
rupted. But this is far from being the case; 
this temporary gloom is succeeded by brighter 
days ; — pleasures, which we considered as lost 
for ever, are recovered ; and if after descending 
ten steps we re-ascend nine, we flatter our- 
selves that we have regained our original height 
Making allowance (as we must do at every 
period of life) for the chance of dying, no 
suflering is more keen at this age than at any 
other. Common maladies are, perhaps, less 
violent; and since every age is alike open to 
death or to recovery, since the only diflerence 
in this respect is in the degree of probability, 
we cannot derive any exclusive characteristic 
of old age from physical ills. 

The only certain loss which we have to bear 
as we advance in life, is that of a portion of 
our bodily att^u^ik^ ^Tid^ aa our wishes are 
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soon moderated by the idea of the trouble 
attending their accomplishment, this compara- 
tive weakness is not unfrequently a tolerably 
happy state. We find this particularly the 
case with those women who take a calm view 
of their situation. Their employments, little 
fatiguing in themselves, are such as may be 
continued to an advanced age ; many of those 
interests by which they have hitherto been 
occupied still exist, and, by affording a degree 
of exercise to their minds, preserve them in a 
state of youthful vigour. Men, on the other 
hand, after long resisting the effects of age, are 
often obliged to give up at once all active 
exertion. Nothing can immediately be substi- 
tuted for the important interests which have 
heretofore engrossed them; and, unless they 
can learn to employ themselves in sedentary 
occupations, it too often happens that the idle- 
ness into which they have so suddenly been 
thrown is followed by as sudden a decay of all 
their faculties. 

Generally speaking, the most painful transi- 
tion for women is that from youth to maturity ; 
for men, that from maturity to old age. Yet 
if the moral condition of men have remained 
uninjured, they have still a flattering part to 
act. There is something poetical, noble, and 
venerable in the idea of an old man; every 
one rises up before the hoary head^ Old ^j^ 
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in woman has less of dignity. When pre- 
vented by it from pleasing, and thus fiilfilling 
that obligation which has been ahnost despoti- 
cally imposed on her sex, she ima^nes herself 
the object of an unfavourable prejudice, and it 
requires some elevation of character to enable 
her to rise above this feeling. Hence her best 
plan is to attract attention only by such 
qualities as ought never to be lost, — dignity, 
modesty, delicacy; to think of herself, and 
to lead others to think of her, only as an 
immortal being. Even the remnant of life, 
when thus associated with eternity, will ever 
command respect. 

To feel that we belong to God, and to wait 
his pleasure, — whether it be to call us to Him- 
self immediately, or to prolong our pilgrimage 
on earth ; — this is the most important duty of 
old age. If He still suffer us to remain here, 
it is most likely because He has still some 
work left for us to do. He has, no doubt, 
allotted us some employment, which our con- 
science, if closely questioned, will point out to 
us.. In order to accomplish the task He has 
set us in the best possible manner, we must be 
careful to preserve our instruments of action; 
that is to say, our faculties. But as we know 
that they must inevitably become weaker, it 
may not be entirely useless to examine in what 
manner they at^ att^eX^ô^Vj ^vî^- 
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It Î8 universally acknowledged that the 
memory is the faculty first attacked, and which 
therefore gives us the first warning of the 
decay about to take place. Its irregularities 
and uncertainties continually increase; and it 
appears especially to lose its power in that class 
of words where it receives no aid from any of 
the other faculties ; as, for instance, in the case 
of proper names and dates. Facts, being gene- 
rally accompanied by images, are more easily 
retained in our mind: hence it is that the 
mnemonic art (as it is called) has been founded 
on the assistance which the memory derives 
from the senses of sight and hearing. It is no 
doubt desirable to have a variety of resources 
within our reach ; but nothing, after all, tends 
so effectually to preserve this faculty as its 
constant exercise; and there have been in- 
stances of men in advanced life who, by accus- 
toming themselves to pass under review their 
various mental acquisitions, to use their. best 
endeavours to recal with accuracy the events 
of their past life, and even to set themselves 
the task of learning some things by heart, have 
been eminently successful in this respect. 

The memory does not appear to have any 
direct hold on the feelings ; when once extinct, 
it has no power to revive them. We can 
recollect a variety of actions to which we were 
excited by particular inclinations; but unless 
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some remains of these inclinations still exist, 
we are unable to recal the state of the mind 
when it was influenced by them: hence it is 
that the old so often misunderstand the young, 
and are unable to sympathize in their feelings. 
They sympathize more readily with the feelings 
of childhood, because the petty faults of this 
age — greediness, impatience, timidity, aver- 
sion to restraint — still exist in their breasts. 
Our selfish instincts are, alas, imperishable ! 

Surely we may draw some instruction from 
this circumstance. In the first place, we 
cannot fail to perceive how important it is 
carefully to cherish kindly affections. Should 
we cease to be occupied with the happiness of 
others, should we seek to find in their failings 
an excuse for our own selfishness, we shall by 
degrees fall into a state of apathy, — a sort of 
partial extinction, more to be dreaded than 
death itself. The latter reunites us to God: 
the other separates us from him. By thus 
drying up every source of consolation, old age 
is delivered up to its worst tormentor, — an en- 
grossing attention to mere personal feelings, 
and these having only death to dwell on. 

We must also understand how important it 
is to cultivate in our children such sentiments 
of piety as may grow with their growing years. 
In their old age they will recal with pleasure 
those little deeàs oi dûafvVj ^\ikk were per- 
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formed in the sight of God: the recollection of 
those actions which have been the effect of 
religious feelings always tends to revive these 
feelings in the heart But this is not the case 
with the turbulent passions of youth; they 
cannot last ; nor are they likely to be revived 
by the painful remembrance of the errors they 
have caused. Hence what an important les- 
son, especially for woman, may be drawn I 
The slightest faults into which they may for- 
merly have been led by their culpable affections 
will be recalled by their pitiless memory, and 
stript of all the vain colourings with which they 
were formerly veiled. 

With regard to mental qualities, we may, I 
think, learn from the observation of old age 
that those faculties which are naturally the 
most powerful in an individual survive the 
longest. It is not always our vivacity, our 
gaiety, or our imagination, which first dis- 
appear. On the contrary, we may observe 
that in some old people their originality be- 
comes more striking when no longer balanced 
by their other qualities. Generally speaking, 
however, the reasoning faculty preponderates, 
and as the propensities become weaker obtains 
greater freedom for its exercise. 

But we must not forget th^t the power of 
reasoning may remain, even when reason, in 
its highest faculty, no longer retains its su» 
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premacy. What else is the power of drawmg 
just conclusions from a principle in itself erro- 
neous, and the habit of referring every thing, 
frotn motives of selfishness, to our own physical 
interest? Hence it is that we see so many 
peevish, tyrannical old men, embittering alike 
their own existence and that of all around 
them. 

From such painful contemplations, what a 
relief it is to turn our thoughts to the kind and 
excellent amongst the aged, whose temper and 
character have been softened in their passage 
through life. It is diflScult to imagine an 
object of greater veneration — I had almost said 
envy — than a truly religious old man. What 
serenity sits on his open brow! Immortality 
seems depicted on his countenance. The feel- 
ing that his soul will never die is ever present 
with him ; — without seeking to distress his 
children by the idea of an approaching separa- 
tion, he continually proves that he considers 
his departure as only the commencement of a 
temporary absence. He stands, as it were, 
between this world and eternity. 

In this, as in other respects,, it must be 
acknowledged that men arrive at a degree of 
elevation in old age which women seldom at- 
tain. But women are, perhaps, less liable to 
any great decay of their faculties ; less liable 
to be attacked \>7 \5û.o^^ \7«ç> ^^-«^ ^vils of old 
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age, — the withering of the affections, and the 
increased dominance of the physical instincts. 
From their necessarily dependent condition 
they have always been occupied with others, 
and their hearts do not easily become chilled. 
Having been constantly accustomed to submit 
to trifling evils, they bear greater misfortunes 
with patience; and having been early taught 
to subdue any unworthy inclinations, they are 
seldom afterwards led astray by them. By the 
general purity of their lives, and by their free- 
dom from the anxieties of business, and con- 
sequently from any intercourse with the more 
depraved portion of their fellow-creatures, they 
are preserved from that contempt for the hu- 
man race which sometimes hardens the best 
hearts and paralyzes all their good endeavours. 
Preserving even to the close. of life many of 
their youthful interests, they still enjoy many 
pleasures for which men have generally lost 
all relish. 

But if, thanks to a more flexible organization, 
their lot in old age is often happier than that 
of men, should they not view with compassion 
the fate of those who were so long their supe- 
riors ? Should they not devote all their remain- 
ing powers to those amongst them with whom 
they are more closely connected? Hence- 
forward it should be their vocation to relieve 
those evils to which men have not been ac- 
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customed; to soften that pride which revolts 
at the idea of dependence ; and to prevent by 
their affection that withering of the heart which 
might otherwise ensue. But let us do them 
justice; — they do perform these duties; per- 
form them with a zeal and devotedness which no 
coolness can abate, — with a delicacy and ten- 
derness which, whilst apparently engaged only 
in soothing the evils inseparable from old age, 
actually reanimate the drooping soul. 

Again, the moral influence exercised by 
women may frequently be very great in old 
age. That freedom from selfishness which 
exists in a truly benevolent mind enables them 
to form a correct estimate of every thing ; it 
blunts the edge of self-love, and prevents even 
the sufferings of the heart from being too 
keenly felt ; — either because the idea of ap- 
proaching death has a tranquillizing effect, or 
because the weakness of old age, not allowing 
the mind to dwell long together on the same 
object, prevents any sorrow from obtaining a per- 
manent hold on it. In like manner our anxiety 
about future troubles is much diminished. 
One ever present idea — not, perhaps, entirely 
free from selfishness — the idea that we shall not 
be here, has generally a tranquillizing effect ; and 
thus it is that our feelings lose that bitterness 
which made them alike distressing to ourselves 
and annoying to o\!!ckSt«». 
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Hence it happens that a woman who retains 
her agreeableness acquires, as she becomes old, 
greater freedom of mind, and more power of 
speaking the truth without offending. From 
the elevated station she now occupies, seeing 
only the good she is able to effect, she can 
speak with simpUcity and calmness, and her 
expressions are moderated by an interest en- 
tirely unalloyed with any personal feeling. 
She is filled with pity on beholding her young 
friends still under the dominion of those illu-» 
sions which must be dispelled by time. How 
happy would she feel could she, by leading 
their thoughts to eternal truth, avert that pain- 
ful awakening from these illusions which the 
world is preparing for them ! 

It is, however, in a religious point of view 
that the calmness and experience of women in 
advanced life enable them to be most useftd. 
The knowledge they have acquired of the un- 
certainty of every thing in this world, and their 
firm conviction that God alone never deceives, 
render them ardently desirous of inspiring 
others with that faith by which they are them- 
selves sustained. All their wishes, both for 
themselves and for those whom they love, are 
directed to eternity. 

Under every circumstance, it appears to us 
that the spirit by which the conduct of a 
woman advanced in life ought to be influenced 
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requires, in an especial manner, the existence 
of two qualities on the importance of which we 
have already remarked, — dignity and humility* 
Dignity becomes her aa an immortal bong, 
already by anticipation inhabiting her future 
abode ; humility, as a feeble woman, now more 
dependent than ever, — feeling herself unworthy 
of what she yet ventures to hope, expectii^ 
that hope to be realized only through a merit 
not her own. Nothing but a truly Christkn 
spirit can inspire her with qualities apparently 
so opposed to each other. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

LAST PEBIOD OF OLD AGE. 

In proportion as we approach nearer to the 
extreme term of hmnan life, we become less 
closely connected with the external world. 
Even in the bosom of a family by whom she is 
loved and honoured, the aged mother feels the 
necessity of withdrawing herself more and 
more from all earthly concerns. Her activity 
is no longer required ; every situation is filled. 
Two generations have arisen after her; — the 
youngest, anxious to be employed, full of 
energy, seizes on every office in which it can 
be trusted ; the other, already matured by ex- 
perience, acquainted with present opinions and 
customs, is now fully capable of serving as a 
guide. One executes, the other directs. All 
that a woman can do in the decline of life is to 
take a kindly interest in what is going on 
around her ; to be a benevolent spectator, and 
nothing more. 

In fact, it is no longer desirable that she 
should exert a more active influence ; too much 
responsibility would attach to the measures she 
might recommend. She has the privilege and 
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the power, especially as a mother, of lifting up 
her voice against any thing morally wrong; 
but as regards mere conventional forms, it is 
better for her to remain silent. She is always 
liable to be either too severe with respect to 
interests in which she can no longer sympathize, 
or too indulgent when her object is merely to 
please. Besides, is it not likely that the oppo- 
sition which her advice must often encounter 
will produce vexation, or will revive in her 
breast that self-love which is never entirely ex- 
tinguished? We cannot stir up the dying 
embers without rekindling some, however faint 
-Religious duties always survive, and must 
be fulfilled; and, in addition to these, that 
exact order which, at every age, a woman 
should seek to maintain in all her concerns; 
a little needlework ; and the care so to pre- 
serve her faculties that she may be able, if not 
to assist others, at least not to become a burthen 
on them; — these are all that are necessary to 
occupy her time, and secure her independence. 
Let her especially guard against that restless 
activity, that desire of meddling in every thing, 
which casts a shade of suspicion over the best 
intentions, and seems to betray a wish of acting 
a principal part even to the close of life. 
Nothing tends more than this to deprive us of 
the respect of others, and nothing has a more 
injurious effect on out ON«ni characters. 
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Tranquillity ought to be the distinguishing 
characteristic of old age ; a tranquillity resulting 
from progressive self-annihilation^ and internal 
amelioration. Where this tranquillity , exists, 
it is in itself useful ; useful both as an example, 
and in its immediate influence. The opinions 
which are expressed are then allowed their fuU 
weight, and good feelings are widely difiused. 
When perfect harmony has long subsisted be- 
tween the mother of a family and her children, 
her latter days will be full of comfort. Know- 
ing that the intentions of all around her are 
good — their conduct wise and judicious, she 
enjoys the gratification of observing the ma- 
chinery which she has set in motion working 
alone, and no longer requiring her guiding 
hand. At times she almost imagines that her 
soul has already passed the confines of earth, and 
surveys every thing from a heavenly station. 

But, in order to attain this tranquillity, a 
perfect submission to the accompaniments of 
old age is necessary. She who is truly resigned 
to the will of God is equally so to the various 
effects of advancing years, though without any 
wish to anticipate them. Hence she bears 
with patience the burthen of physical depen- 
dence, and the necessity of receiving every 
thing from those she loves, without being able 
to make any return ; and is even reconciled to 
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the idea of being now treated with a consider- 
ation arising as much from duty as affection. 
And when she has at last brought herself not 
to wish for that tender regard from her chfldren 
which must ere long have become a source of 
sorrow to them, she will have overcome the 
only remaining weakness in a woman's heart. 

Thus, already loosened froin earthly bonds» 
yet never ceasing to love, her tender sympathy 
with those around her does not prevent her 
feeling a strong conviction that one object 
alone remains for her; that the object of her 
whole life now is to die well; — to die with 
hope; — so to enjoy by anticipation the hap- 
piness of the opposite shore as not to dread the 
passage thither. It would seem as if our 
Heavenly Father in depriving old age of active 
strength had destined it to be a period of con- 
templation. The aged Christian woman, such 
as we imagine her, lives in futurity; all her 
affections here partake of a celestial character; 
nor would it be right to infer from the pri- 
vations to which she is subject, that she ia 
destitute of consolation — even of enjoyment 
The beloved objects by whom she is surrounded, 
and those whose departure she has mourned are 
associated in her thoughts, and all viewed as in 
the bosom of their God. Her conversation is, 
as the apostle expresses it, in Heaven. De- 
riving love ftcom \5uft ^\ai^ ^€ «11 love, peace 
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from the source of all peace^ she has already 
began her heavenly existence. 

Yet her earthly existence, even in old age, 
is not devoid of enjoyment. This is not in 
general sufficiently acknowledged. There is 
an inherent charm even in the most desolate 
condition of life ; and this charm is perhaps felt 
more strongly in old age, because it cannot be 
attributed to external circumstances. Life 
itself is such an immense blessing that she who 
fancies she has little value for it, clings to it 
involuntarily. However we may wish to set 
out, and not to delay our departure, some sighs 
will still escape from the bottom of the heart. 

It is on the remembrance of her past life 
that a woman who is approa<5hing its termi- 
nation most frequently dwells ; and this not so 
much with a view to recal her sins, as to con- 
sider the numerous blessings she has received. 
Reconciled to God and to herself, she feels that 
she has obtained pardon through her Saviour. 
No doubt such a review must frequently bring 
to mind her past errors ; but the idea of them 
is, as it were, absorbed in a feeling of adoration. 
Amidst all the vicissitudes of her own life, and 
indeed of human life in general, she traces a 
scheme of mercy, a benevolent design, the ac- 
complishment of which is continually fiiistrated 
by our own innumerable frailties. The course 
o£ life seems to her to have such a tendency^ 

C C 2 
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that all who oppose no resistance to it are in- 
sensibly drawn towards God. 

But let us for a moment leave out all op- 
posing elements, and although we have aheady 
in some degree shown ilie moral influence of 
the various periods of life, let us conclude by 
pointing out the successive aids which have 
been granted to w(»nen« 

In the first place almost every woman has 
received a religious education ; every one, as o 
child, has learned the touching address. Our 
Father who art in Heaven, And how much i9 
expressed in this name of Father! I^ove ; &Djpr 
ety for our happiness, for our virtue ; forgive- 
ness of our transgressions, are all included in 
it. She who acknowledges this, is already 
softened, already submissive, already disposed 
to obey the commands of God. 

Henceforward too she has become interested 
in the word of God. The Holy Scriptures, and 
especially the life of our Saviour, have excited a 
multitude of good feelings in her breast. She 
has received with submission and faith^ many 
truths, the meaning of which is as yet unknown 
to her ; and when, at a later period, she expe- 
riences their beneficial influence in ameliorating 
her heart, her veneration for them had been 
abeady secured. No doubt she would not be 
able for some time to understand tie divine 
spirituality ot Ûi^ gp«ç^\ \3ùfc ^Y^^oeçts, how- 
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ever sincerely they might be revered, were not as 
yet comprehended in their full extent. Though 
aware that her great anxiety should be con- 
cerning the rectitude of her internal motives, 
yet her attention is constantly fixed on her ac- 
tions. Having frequently observed that these 
are influenced by the will, it seems to her that 
a will, continually acting, must be suflicient to 
direct her aright ; but she has not yet discovered 
that the great defect of the will consists in its 
not continually acting. Some praiseworthy 
efforts, and a tolerably well regulated external 
conduct might result from such a state of moral 
feeling, but accompanied most likely with an 
overweening self-confidence. 

This partial knowledge of Christianity con- 
tinues during a great part of her life ; nor is it 
essentially changed by the wide developement 
of ideas and feelings which nature and education 
produce in the youthful mind. She may have 
been deeply moved by the touching and sublime 
beauties of religion ; but her bursts of pious 
feeling, however ardent at the moment, were 
always liable to inequality. Alternately en- 
grossed by the allurements of the world, and the 
illusions natural to her age, nothing took her 
entirely out of herself; and even her noblest 
feelings were not completely free from self- 
ishness* 
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At a later period, led by strong affection to 
devote herself to another, and to bind herself by 
a sacred obligation, she entered with ardour on 
the duties of a wife and a mother. Her heart 
seemed to expand, and to contain an immense 
space, which God alone will at some future time 
be able to filL This was the era of better re- 
solutions ; and whilst her active faculties were 
all unfolded, she prayed with more fervour for 
the objects of a love such as she had not before 
experienced. 

The more a woman's duties are multiplied, 
the more unequal has she found herself to her 
vocation. Constantiy liable to the same errors, 
she must ere long have felt convinced that her 
heart was not what it should be. This period 
of her life is marked by vain efforts for the cor- 
rection of her character, by alternations of hope 
and despair, by discouragement, struggles, and 
perhaps a partial victory ; arid when at last the 
dispersion of innumerable illusions, added to her 
deprivations, have made her fully aware of the 
impossibility of trusting to her own exertions, 
what is wanting to bring her back entirely to 
God but a new principle of existence ? 

And this principle she possesses ; at least if 
she have taken advantage of that second educa- 
tion which is bestowed on us. It would be no 
easy task to point out aU the various means by 
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which God draws us to Hhnself ; but affliction 
is one of the most common ; in the midst of the 
complete revolution which it effects, the secret 
recesses of the heart are discovered, and that 
self-esteem, that eager desire to be loved, to 
be preferred to everything else, — in short that 
selfishness, which assumes by turns the most 
opposite forms, is laid bare. Then it is that de- 
spairing of ourselves, and sorrowing even more 
for what we have heeUi than for what we have 
doncy we give up all idea of a justification which 
is impossible, and trust our cause entirely to the 
Saviour. 

We must not deceive ourselves ; this com- 
plete revolution in the heart requires divine 
assistance ; ** No man can come to me^ except the 
Father^ which hath sent me, draw him^ * And 
to come to him is to feel that we were lost, and 
that he will save us ; it is to feel that impression 
of deliverance, which presupposes a condem- 
nation; but the Saviour himself has declared 
to us how this impression, which may indeed 
almost be called miraculous, is to be obtained. 
*^ Seeky^ he says, ^* and ye shall Jind; ashy and 
it shall be given to you ; hnochy and it shall be 
opened to you. " f In this close imion of the 



* St. John, vi. 44. 
f St. Matthew, vii. 7. 
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soul which prays, with the Grod who grants in 
the name of the Saviour, we behold the work 
of grace, the hope of salvation. 

The Holy Spirit, that oomforter which was 
promised by Jesus Christ, raises and revives 
the dejected soul, and smooths the path of 
sanctification. Our motives and desires are 
changed ; truths, hitherto admitted on the credit 
of the Holy Scriptures, now appear confirmed 
by our own experience, and are incorporated in 
the memory. Then it is, that religion, be- 
coming a really actuating principle, purifies and 
regulates the wilL Luther calls the Christian, 
** a new man in a new world ;^ hence, although 
the working of the Deity may be modified by 
the various frailties of our nature, it is no less 
true that when Christianity has once entered 
into the heart, it possesses a power of ame^ 
liorating it, of which human wisdom has never 
been capable ; and that it is the only religion 
really adapted to human nature; at least if 
the object of religion be to regenerate that 
nature. 

She who feels that her soul has received this 
blessing enjoys true peace of mind ; she has had 
too much experience of the faithfulness of Grod 
in her past life, not to trust implicitly in his 
glorious promises; and she submits with pa- 
tience to such trials as may yet be appointed 
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her. Of these trials, one of the greatest is the 
decay of the senses. When our eyes refuse to 
perform any longer their accustomed office, we 
can derive no more enjoyment from the beauties 
of nature, no more consolation from reading the 
scriptures, no more comfort in the midst of our 
sorrows from the sympathizing countenances 
of those whom we love. This calamity may, 
however, seem to have been in some degree 
rendered illustrious ; it has had its poets ; but 
who has ever been able to invest the infirmity 
of deafness -an infirmity which may be termed 
intellectual, as it puts a stop to the commu- 
nion of minds, with aiiy thing like glory ? It 
has no outward characteristic ; and its state of 
isolation excites little pity, because it is so apt 
to be forgotten. Alas I when this evil withers 
the bloom of life, when the gentle lisping of 
infancy, the tenderest accents of love, are no 
longer heard, the world becomes a desert, — 
and a desert peopled by deceitful forms and 
shadows, which fiit around without accosting 
us ! At a later period of life this partial death 
becomes a preparation for our real death. 
Through the universal silence which it pro- 
duces the voice of God penetrates into the 
afflicted soul : ^* / wiU bring her into the desert 
and speak comfortably to her^^ * Ah, may this 

* Hosea, ii. 14 
VOL. III. D D 
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indeed be so when the shades of death descend 
upon us I 

Evils of a more psunfiil nature may ensue ; 
but none which will not be alleviated by a firm 
trust in Grod. All sufferings have been in a 
manner sanctified by those of Jesus Christ. A 
heavenly feeling, associating us with him who 
was ^* a man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
grief y^ inspires us with patience ; what tender 
compassion for the unoffending wealmess of 
human nature is expressed in the Grospel by the 
words, ** Jesus wept " — *^ JesiLS was troubled ;" 
and how well did our Saviour understand this 
state of dejection when he cried out, *^ My Gody 
my Grody why hast thou forsaken me f^ Where 
else can we find such a perfect acquaintance 
with affiction, and so much pity for the poor 
creatures who are subject to it ? And what a 
blessing it is that, a sanctifying virtue should 
attend the contemplation of the Saviour sub- 
mitting to like sufferings with ourselves. 

The entire resignation of ourselves to God 
for time and for eternity, the persuasion that 
He is our Father, and that He desires only the 
good of his children, the conviction that He 
sees and hears us, that He always listens to our 
supplications ; — these reflections cannot fail to 
console and sustain us as long as our life re- 
mains in us. Inspired by such feelings, the 
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soul, already on the wing to leave this world, 
breathes out the prayer, — so soon to be 
granted — ^^ Oh, God, suffer me not, at my 
last hour, for any pains of deatt> to fall from 
Thee"!* 

* Burial Service for the Dead. 



THE END. 
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